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NOTE 


The thirty-sixth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 14, and October 20, 1926. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by George Parker 
Winship and Waldo Lincoln. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in the 
volume: Edward Sylvester Morse, Bernard Christian Steiner, Augustus 
George Bullock and Henry Phelps Johnston. 


Papers have been received from Robert Kendall Shaw, John McKinstry 
Merriam, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Henry Raup Wagner, Waldo Lincoln, 
Waldo Gifford Leland, Wilfred Harold Munro and Matt Bushnell Jones. 
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COUNCIL 


OF THE 


Rwmevican Rutiquarian Dorivty 


ELEcTED OcTOBER 20, 1926. 
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WALDO LINCOLN, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS, M.D., Lirt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
THOMAS HOVEY GAGE, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
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WALDO LINCOLN, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Librarian, 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS BRIGHAM, A.M. 


Assistant Librarian. 
MARY ROBINSON REYNOLDS. 
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April, 1884. 
Joun McMaster, LL.D., 
October, 1884. 
Wituiam HarpeEn, 
April, 1885. 
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October, 1893. 

Smmzon Espen Batpwin, LL.D., . . New Haven, Conn. 
AuBEeRT SHaw, LL.D., . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
April, 1895. 

CLARENCE BLooMFIELD Moors, A.B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


April, 1896. 


TROWBRIDGE Forses, A.B., Worcester, Mass. 
Epwin Avuaustus Grosvenor, LL.D., Amherst, Mass. 


October, 1896. 

Greorce Henry Haynes, Pu.D., . Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1897. 

JoserH Fiormmonp Lovusat, LL.D., . Paris, France. 


CHARLES LeEMUEL Nicuots, M.D., Lirr.D., Worcester, Mass. 


April, 1898. 
Watpo Lincoun, A.B.,. . . . Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1899. 
Assott LAWRENCE LOWELL, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Grorce Parker Winsuip, Litr.D., . Dover, Mass. 
October, 1899. 


Rr. Rev. Witu1am Lawrence, D.C.L., Boston, Mass. 


October, 1900. 

JaMEs Forp Ruopes, LL.D., . . . Boston, Mass. 
April, 1901. 

BenJaAMIN THomas A.B., Worcester, Mass. 


October, 1901. 


GrorcE Lyman Kitrrepar, LL.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
ALBERT Matrtuews, A.B., . . . Boston, Mass. 


October, 1902. 

MacDonatp, LL.D., ‘. . New York,N. Y. 
Rocrer Bicetow Merriman, Litr.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1904. 

CLARENCE WinTHROP Bowen, LL.D., New York, N. Y. 
Victor Paurtsits, . . Forest Hills Gardens, N. Y. 
October, 1904, 

BERKELEY Uppixe, A.M., . Boston, Mass. 
October, 1905. 

CLARENCE SauNpDERS BricHaM, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 
Henry Howumes, D.Sc., . . Washington, D. C. 
October, 1906. 

Wituiam Keeney Brxsy, LL.D., . . St. Louis, Mo. 
April, 1907. 


WorTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1907. 
Cartes McLean AnpreEws, L.H.D. New Haven, Conn. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., . Detroit, Mich. 
HerBeErT Putnam, LL.D.,. . . . Washington, D. C. 
FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, LL.D., Madison, Wis. 

April, 1908 

WitiiamM Beer, . . . . . New Orleans, La. 
Franz Boas, LL.D., » « 
Greorce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Peter JosepH Hamitton, LL.D., . SanJuan, Porto Rico 
CuarRLes Henry Pu.D., . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lang, A.B., . . Cambridge, Mass. 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLavuGa.in, LL.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Epwarp LuTHER STEVENSON, Litt.D., New York, N. Y. 
Jutros TUTTLE, .. . Dedham, Mass. 

CHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN, a: B., Worcester, Mass. 
SaMvuEL Bayarp Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 
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October, 1908. | 
Grorce Hussparp L.H.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Max Farranp, Po.D.,. . . . . Bar Harbor, Me. 
FrepERICK Wess Hopcr, . . . . Washington, D.C. 
Vart Keiien, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
Louis Px.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 
ARTHUR PRENTICE Ruae, LL.D.,. . Worcester, Mass. 
MarsHAtt Howarp Sc.D. . New York, N. Y. 
ALFRED Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1909. 

SamureL Morris Conant, . . . . Dudley, Mass. 
Witrrep Harotp Munro, L.H.D., . Providence, R. I. 
Justin Harvey Smita, Litt.D., . . New York,N. Y. 

October, 1909. 
Herman VANDENBURG Ames, PuH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epwarp Everett Ayer, . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hrram Bineuam, Litt.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Henry WINCHESTER Cunnona, A. B., Boston, Mass. 
Rotanp Burrace Drxon, Px.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, LL.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. SHerHerD Knapp, D.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 

April, 1910. | 

ArcHER Miuron Huntineton, Litr.D., New York, N. Y. 
ALBERT Henry Wuittn, . . . . Whitinsville, Mass. 

October, 1910. 
ALBERT CarLos Bares, A.M. . . Hartford, Conn. 
Greorce Francis Dow,. . . . . Topsfield, Mass. 
Cartes Evans,. . . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Homer Gace, M.D., . . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
SAMUEL VERPLANCK HoFFMANN, . . New York,N. Y. 
Miiuican Stoane, LL.D., . Princeton, N. J. 

April, 1911. 
Tuomas Batcu, L.H.D., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun Spencer Bassett, LL.D., . . Northampton, Mass. 
ARCHIBALD Cary Coo.tinGre, LL.D., . Boston, Mass. 
Cart Russevt Fiso, Pu.D., . . Madison, Wis. 


Joun Latanf, LL.D., . Baltimore, Md. 
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April, 1912. 
CLARENCE WaLwortH ALvorp, Pu.D., 
Livineston Davis, A.B., 
ArcHER ButTLeR HutBert, A.M.., 
CHARLES Henry TAayLor, 


October, 1912. 


Howarp Tart, LL.D., 
Lyon GARDINER TyLerR, LL.D., 


October, 1913. 


HERBERT EvGENE Bouton, Pu.D., 
Rev. Hersert Epwin LomMBArRD, 


April, 1914. 
Howarp A.B., 
SamueL Exior Morison, Pu.D., . 
GRENVILLE Norcross, LL.B., 
GrorGce ArTHUR PurmptTon, LL.D., 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 


October, 1914. 
Jesse WauTerR Fewxes, LL.D., 
Tuomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., . 
Otis Grant Hammonp, A.M., 
Witu1aM PENDLETON PALMER, 
Mito Mitton Quarire, Pa.D., 


April, 1915. 
Joun WHITTEMORE FARWELL, 
Ira Netson Sc.D., 
Henry Epwarps Huntineton, LL.D., 
LAWRENCE WATERS JENKINS, A.B., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milton, Mass. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Boston, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 
Holdcroft, Va. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 
Concord, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cohasset, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
San Gabriel, Cal. 
Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Henry Braprorp WasHBuRN, LL.D. Cambridge, Mass. 


LEONARD WHEELER, M.D., 


October, 1915. 
ALEXANDER GEORGE McAopte, A.M., 


April, 1916. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Milton, Mass. 


CROWNINSHIELD Enpicott, A.B., Danvers, Mass. 


NATHANIEL THAYER Kipper, B.A:S., 


Milton, Mass. 
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October, 1916. 


Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . . . Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLEMENTS, B.S., Bay City, Mich. 


Rocers CiarK Turuston, Pu.B., Louisville, Ky. 


April, 1917. 
ANTHONY GASKILL, A.B.,. . Worcester, Mass. 
JoHn THomas LER, . .. Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. CHARLES EpWaRpDs Panx, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Isaac Ranp Tuomas, . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
April, 1918. 
JAMES KenpaLL Hosmer, LL.D.,. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ropert HENDRE KeLBy, . . . Freeport, N.Y. 
Woopsury, A.B., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
October, 1918. 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, A.M., . New York, N.Y. 
CHARLES KNowLEs Botton, A.B., . Shirley, Mass. 
Grorce Watson Coie, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
Joun Henry Epmonps, i . Boston, Mass. 
LronarD Lreopotp A. B., . New York, N.Y. 
SamuEL Lyman Munson, . . . . Albany,N. Y. 
April, 1919. 
James ALTON JAMES, Pu.D., . . Evanston, Ill. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM LEHMANN, LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
ALFRED CLAGHORN Potter, A.B., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rosert KENDALL SHaw, A.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
TuHomas, LL.B., . . . San Francisco, Cal. 


October, 1919. 


Rosert WIMBERLY Connor, Pu.B., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Isaac Newton Puevps Strokes, A.B., New York, N. Y. 


April, 1920. 
James BENJAMIN WiLBuR, LL.D., . . Manchester, Vt. 
October, 1920. 
Joun Apams AIKEN, LL.D., . . . Greenfield, Mass. 
Wituiam Gwinn Matuer, LL.D.,. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frep Norris Rosrinson, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 


NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON, A.B., Charleston, 8S. C. 
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April, 1921. 


Braprorp Homer Dowsg, LL.B., Boston, Mass. 


ALLAN Forsgss, A.B., 


October, 1921. 


ALBERT JEREMIAH BeEverIDGE, LL.D., 


CHANDLER LL.B., 
CHARLES ELIoT Gooparzsp, 
Rev. Grorce Foor Moors, LL. D., 


April, 1922. 
James Trustow Apams, LL.D., 
Francis RusseEtL Hart, 
Harotp Murpock, A.M., 
Henry Raup WAGNER, . 


October, 1922. 


Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Litt.D., . 
Smita Mason, L.H.D., 
Ciaup Hatsteap Van Tyne, Pu.D., 


April, 1923. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., 
Francis TiFFaANy Bow 
GerorGE IcHasop Rockwoop, . 
LAWRENCE COUNSELMAN WrorTH, A.B., 


October, 1923. 
JoHN BATTERSON STETSON, Jr., A.B., 


April, 1924. 


Hampton LAWRENCE Carson, LL.D., 
GrorGE Simpson Eppy, . 

Henry Crocker KITTREDGE, A. B., 
Joun Hitt Moraan, LL.B., 


KENNETH BALLARD Munpocx, A.M., 


Witu1am Davis Patrerson, 
ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, 


Westwood, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


. Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Salem, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 

Barnstable, Mass 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Concord, N. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Wiscasset, Me. 
New York, N. Y. 
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October, 1924 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Ph.D., . 


SuMNER APPLETON, A.B., 
WALLACE WALTER ATwoon, Ph.D., 
Henry Lewis BULLEN, — 
Wa Hueu Catucart, B.S., 
Farrrax Harrison, A.M.., 
ARCHIBALD HenpErsoN, LL.D., 
Matr Jones, LL.B., 
ANDREW Keoau, M.A., 
Waxpo Girrorp LELAND, A.M., 
Lincoin, LL.B., 
JAMES ALEXANDER RoBeErtTson, L.H.D., 
FRANKLIN DELANO RooseEve tt, A.B. 
Witu1aM GLovER Stanarp, LL.D., 
CLARANCE MACDONALD WARNER, 
Freperic Winturop, A.B., 

April, 1925 
FRANK BREWER BeEmIs, 
Brooks Casor, 
Louis Henry DIELMAN, 
JosepH GRAFTON MINoT, . 
October, 1925 
GEORGE SUMNER Barton, A.B., 
Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., 
Catvin LL.D., 
Mark Antony Dr Howe, A. M. 
ALLEN Jounson, L.H.D., 


THOMAS BONAVENTURE Lawiam, LL. D. bp 


Horace Aveustus Mosgs, 

Rev. CHARLES ALPHEUS PLACE, . 

Henry SIeBert, A.M., 
October, 1926 

Francis Boortn, 

Hiaains, 

BraGcary Moraan, B.S., 

Russe. PAIng, 

HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu. D.., 

Forrest WALDO TayLor, 

JoHn Munro Woo :sey, B.A. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Belvoir, Va. 
Chapel Hill, N, C. 
Boston, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Takoma Park, Md. 


Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Washington,D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


BRAZIL. 
April, 1910. 
José Carios Ropricuez, LL.B., . . Riode Janeiro. 
April, 1919. 
Manvet De Otiverra Lima, . . Washington, D.C. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
October, 1917. 
JaMES Ropway, « « Georgetown. 
CANADA. 
April, 1908. 
NarcissE-Eutrore Dionne, LL.D., . Quebec. 
April, 1910. 
Artuur Grorce Dovenaty, Litr.D., Ottawa. 
Witi1am Lawson Grant, A.M., . . Kingston. 
Wituiam Woop, D.C.L., . . . Quebec. 
October, 1910. 
Grorce McKinnon Wrone, A.M., . Toronto. 
October, 1923. 
ApaM SHortt, LL.D., . . . . . Ottawa 
CHILE. 
April, 1909. 


Jost Torrpio Mepina, . . . . . Santiago de Chile. 
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COSTA RICA. 
April, 1919. 
ANASTASIO ALFARO, . . . . . SanJosé. 
CUBA. 
October, 1922. 
CARLOS DE LA TORRE, . . . . . Havana. 
FRANCE. 
October, 1917. 
JEAN JULES JussERAND, LL.D., . . Paris. 
April, 1919. 
Seymour De Ricct,. . . . . . Paris. 
October, 1925 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 


April, 1875. 

Orro Keizer, Pu.D., . . . . . Stuttgart. 
April, 1893. 

JOHANNES ConraD, LL.D., . . . Halle. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


October, 1892. 
Cuartes Harpine Fiera, Litr.D., Oxford. 


October, 1894. 
Hupert Haun, F.S.A., . . . London. 


October, 1901. 
Artour HersBert Cuurca, D.Sc., Shelsley, 


Kew Gardens. 
October, 1910. 


PercrvaL Maupstay, D.Sc., London. 


October, 1913. 
Vere LanGcrorp Otiver, . . . . Sunninghill. 
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October, 1915. 
Rr. Hon. Sm Georce Orro TREVELYAN, Bart., D.C.L. 
London. 
October, 1923. 
Henry NewTon STEVENS, . . . . London 
April, 1925 
ALFRED WILLIAM PottarD,. . . . London 
HOLLAND. 
October, 1895. 
JoHANN CuristopH L.H.D., Utrecht. 
MEXICO. 
April, 1887. 
Epwarp Hersert THompson, . . Mérida, Yucatan 
October, 1890. 
Liton, Pa.D., . . . . MexicoCity. 
April, 1907. 
GeNARO GARCIA, Mexico City. 
April, 1922. 
MANUEL GamMIo, . a Mexico City. 
Otcober, 1922. 
Luis GONZALEZ OBREGON, . «+ Mexico City. 
April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano CuEvas, « « « Mexico City. 
NORWAY. 
October, 1906. 
Roatp AMUNDSEN, . . . . . . Christiania. 
PERU. 
October, 1912. 
Feperico ALronso Prezet, LL.D., . Washington, D.C. 
October, 1920. 
Jorce M. Corpacno, .. . . Lima. 
PORTUGAL. 
October, 1906. 
BERNARDINO Macwapo,. . . . . Lisbon. 
WEST INDIES. 
April, 1912. 


FraNK CuNDALL, F.S.A., . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


*Signifies Life Members 
NAME. RESIDENCE. 
James Trustow Apams, LL.D., Bridgehampton, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, A.M., . New York, N. Y. 
Joun Apams AIKEN, LL.D.,* . . . Greenfield, Mass. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., . . Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE WaLwortTH ALvorpb, Px.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HERMAN VANDENBURG Ames, PH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES McLean AnpREws, L.H.D., New Haven, Conn. 


SuMNER AppLeTON, A.B.,* . Boston, Mass. 
WALTER Atwoop, Ph.D.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp Everetr AYER, . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Tuomas Batca, L.H. D., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smron Esen Batpwin, LL.D.,* . New Haven, Conn. 
GEORGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Joun Spencer Bassett, LL.D., . . Northampton, Mass. 
ALBERT CarLos Bates, A.M.,* . . Hartford, Conn. 
. . . . . New Orleans, La. 
Henry WYCKOFF . . . Salem, Mass. 
Frank Bemis, . . . Beverly Farms, Mass. 
ALBERT JEREMIAH BEvERIDGE, LL.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hrram BrneauaMm, Litt.D., . . . . New Haven, Conn. 
Wituiam Keeney Brxsy, LL.D.,* . St. Louis, Mo. 
HuBBarD BLAKESLEE, L.H.D., Worcester, Mass. 
Franz Boas, LL.D. . . . . New York,N. Y. 
CHARLES KNOWLES Bouron, A. B., . Shirley, Mass. 
HERBERT EvGENE Botton, Pu. D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
GerorGe Francis Boorn, . . Worcester, Mass. 
CLARENCE WINTHROP BowEN, LL. D., . New York, N. Y. 
Francis TirrFany Barnstable, Mass. 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS — A. M., Worcester, Mass. 
Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., . . Richmond, Va. 


Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 


Henry Lewis Bunten, . . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
CHANDLER LL.B., . . Worcester,Mass. 
Grorce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Brooks Casor, . Boston, Mass. 
Hampton LAWRENCE CARSON, LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watuace Hues Carucart, B.S., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Epwarp CHANNING, LL.D.,* . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Howarp Cuaprn, A.B.,* . Providence, R. I. 
Lawrence Ciements, B.S., Bay City, Mich. 
Grorce Watson Coie, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
RevuBEN Courton, A.B., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
SamvuEL Morris Conant, « Dudley, Mass. 


Rosert DiagGes WIMBERLY Connor, Pu. B., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
ArcHIBALD Cary Coo.tiper, LL.D.,* Boston, Mass. 


CatvIn Cooutiper, LL.D., . . . . Washington, D.C. 
Henry WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, A.B.,* Boston, Mass. 
Livineston Davis, A.B.,* . . . . Milton, Mass. 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, A.M.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
Lovuts Henry DIELMAN, . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Rotanp Burrace Drxon, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 14, 1926, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


Ros semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held in the house of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
Massachusetts, April 14, 1926, at half past ten. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. 

The following members of the Society were present: 

Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, William 
Eaton Foster, Francis Henshaw Dewey, George Henry 
Haynes, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, 
George Parker Winship, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
William Coolidge Lane, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles 
Grenfill Washburn, Samuel Bayard Woodward, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Wilfred Harold Munro, Henry 
Winchester Cunningham, Albert Bushnell Hart, Albert 
Carlos Bates, George Francis Dow, Rev. Herbert 
Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot Morison, Grenville 
Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage,John Whitte- 
more Farwell, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Alexander 
George McAdie, Charles Knowles Bolton, John Henry 
Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Munson, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Rev. George Foot 
Moore, Francis Russell Hart, Harold Murdock, Gard- 
ner Weld Allen, Francis Tiffany Bowles, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Frederic Winthrop, Mark Antony 
De Wolfe Howe, Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
read by Mr. Winship. 

The President announced that the Council made no 
nominations for membership in the Society; and that 
the solicitation of funds to increase the Society’s 
endowment would soon be made. 

The following papers were then presented: 

‘Elihu Burritt, Friend of Mankind,” by Robert K. 
Shaw, of Worcester, Mass.; ‘‘The Military Record of 
Brigadier General John Nixon of Massachusetts,’’ by 
John M. Merriam, of Framingham, Mass.; ‘‘The Holy 
Bible in Verse,”’ by Charles L. Nichols, of Worcester, 
Mass. Two papers were read by title and submitted 
for publication: ‘‘Some Imaginary California Geog- 
raphy,” by Henry R. Wagner, of Berkeley, Calif.; 
and a “‘List of Newspapers of the West Indies and 
Bermuda,”’ by Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 

It was voted to refer the report of the Council and 
the papers read to the Society to the Committee of 
Publication. 

The President extended to the members of the 
Society the invitation of Mr. Francis R. Hart to 
luncheon at his house 474 Beacon Street. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Tuomas Hovey 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE Council has to report the deaths of two 
resident members and one foreign member since 
the last meeting. 

Edward Sylvester Morse of Salem, who was elected 
to this Society in 1898, died December 20, 1925. 

Bernard Christian Steiner of Baltimore died Janu- 
ary 12, 1926; he was elected in 1913, and contributed a 
paper on ‘‘Connecticut’s Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution” in April, 1915. In fulfillment of a wish 
expressed by Dr. Steiner, his brother, Walter R. 
Steiner of Baltimore, has sent to the Treasurer $300 to 
establish the Bernard Christian Steiner Fund, the 
income to be used for the purposes of the Society, one- 
half of this amount coming from his estate, in accord- 
ance with his wish, the other half being a ‘gift in his 
memory from the brother. 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff, LL.D., of Oxford, — who 
was elected as a foreign member i in October, 1892, died 
December 19, 1925. He was born at Kostroma, 
Russia, in 1854 and was, for many years, a professor of 
history at the University of Moscow, but owing to 
political disturbances he removed to England in 1902 
and, in the following year, was elected to the Corpus 
professorship of jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford, which position he held to his death. In 1907 
he visited the United States and lectured at Harvard 
and other universities. He was an unwearied editor 
and writer and published much, his most important, 
though unfinished, work being ‘‘ Outlines of Historical 
Jurisprudence” of which two volumes only have 
appeared. 


Sa 
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The Council, and more especially the members 
resident in Worcester, have continued to give much 
thought to the increasing need of what is, if the public 
prints may be trusted, the chief problem of most 
governing bodies at the present time, that of balancing 
income and customary expenditure. The work which 
this Society has been doing of recent years cannot 
continue to be done with its present income. There is 
abundant evidence that the scholars of this country 
want this work done. They look to the Society to do 
it because most of it cannot be done anywhere else, 
inasmuch as it requires the use of books and news- 
papers which exist nowhere else. But unless more 
money can be provided, the Council must reduce the 
amount of work which the staff is now attempting to 
do, and the first step will be to refuse further help to 
literary and historical enquirers. This is unthinkable 
of an American institution possessing material not to 
be found in any other library. On the other hand, the 
very importance of this material makes the care and 
the upbuilding of it for the future a preeminent 
obligation, and the present cannot claim a right to use 
what it is not ready to pay for. These irreplaceable 
possessions have been provided by the past and 
entrusted to this Society for the use of students in the 
future. The Council, as Trustees for past and future, 
must protect the wishes and the rights of those who 
have gone and of those who are not yet here to assert 
their claim. We would gladly serve the present also, 
if we had the means to do so. As we have not, the 
present, being here to look after itself, must not be 
allowed to despoil the future by using up what the past 
has left to us. 

Carefully considered efforts are being made to bring 
this situation to the attention of those who have it 
within their power to alleviate it. The generosity of 
several of the members made it possible to conduct a 
systematic preliminary campaign whereby the re- 
sources and the work of the Society were brought to the 
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; attention of the general newspaper reading public, and 
the success with which this public was reached, was 
evidenced by a considerable increase in the corres- 
; pondence which intruded itself upon an already over- 
worked executive. In January, the Council sent to 
each member and to others who are believed to be 
interested in what the Society aims to accomplish, a 
frank and precise statement of its present aspirations 
and its present difficulties. This printed statement has 
been supplemented by personal interviews and by 
correspondence. It will not be through any lack of 
fair warning, if the present finds itself deprived of the 
gratuitous use of the Society. 


Students engaged in research in many different lines 
are drawn to the library of the Society by its two prin- 
cipal collections, each of which is unrivaled elsewhere. 
Each of these gained its outstanding distinction from 
the foundation gift of Isaiah Thomas, and each has 
been placed in a secure position through the additions e 
secured within the past twenty years. 

Isaiah Thomas’s library consisted of two main divi- 
sions, both accumulated by him in order that he might 
write his History of Printing in America. The books 
were American imprints, including everything which 
he could secure from the earlier colonial presses. 
Doubtless he missed much that he might have had if he 

had guessed that the inconsequential seventeenth 
century tracts were to be the special quest of a century 
later, but he did gather an amazingly large proportion 
of treasures which no money can buy now. The 
especial value of the imprint collection, however, is not 
in its famous rarities, but in its comprehensiveness. 
Nowhere else can one examine satisfactorily every sort 
| of book which Americans bought, prior to the year 
| 1820. No other collection shows so convincingly what 
| made up the mental pabulum of our ancestors. 
| Remarkable as a whole, this part of the Society’s 
library has its own exceptional glories. One is the 
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library, or rather what is left of the library of the 
Mathers. If the imprints as a whole show what 
readers as a whole had access to, these Mather shelves 
reveal what the most intellectual of colonial families 
actually had in its study. The books which were 
handled by Increase and Cotton Mather and by their 
descendants have been supplemented—thanks to the 
prevision of our predecessors—by an unequalled collec- 
tion of the publications written by members of that 
family. 

The other important division of the imprints is the 
Almanac section, which has been made unassailable 
through the generous gift of Mr. Munson, while his 
continued watchful oversight supplementing that 
which Dr. Nichols has long given this department, 
assures its continued strengthening. 

It has been the Society’s pleasant privilege, thanks 
to these early imprints, to co-operate actively in the 
work of our member, Charles Evans, in compiling the 
‘‘American Bibliography” of which the ninth volume 
was issued recently. This volume contains 3071 
entries of separate publications which appeared in 
the United States in the years 1793 and 1794, carrying 
the total number of entries to 28,145. Of these 3071 
titles, the Society’s library contains more than half, 
1579. The volume is dedicated: ‘‘To my Friend and 
Fellow Worker in the Pleasant Fields of American 
Bibliography, Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M. 
Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Whose Comprehensive 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, so 
worthily crowns one of the Main Purposes of the 
Founder of the Venerable and Noble Institution which 
he so ably administers. ”’ 

The Society, in the person of its Librarian, has for a 
dozen years past been engaged upon this Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, an undertaking which is now 
drawing toward its conclusion. The first instalment 
was printed in the Proceedings for October, 1913, and 
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it has proceeded in alphabetical order of states as far 
as Vermont. It is not yet time to speak of this task 
as finished, although if nothing goes wrong it will be 
completed when this Report is published. What has 
already gone into permanent form, however, justifies 
calling the attention of the members to the fact that 
this is the most important undertaking, as a contri- 
bution to the resources for American scholarship, with 
which the Society has been so directly connected since 
the founder issued his History of Printing. 

Isaiah Thomas’s greatest gift to this Society was his 
collection of newspapers. His books and the money 
which he gave might have come from other sources, 
but nobody else had anything comparable to these 
papers. He secured them, at first, as the ordinary 
exchanges which came to his desk as editor of the 
Massachusetts Spy. As soon as he became interested in 
the idea of writing a history of printing, he rapidly 
extended these exchanges, and made a systematic 
effort to secure papers from every section of the young 
republic. He began to hunt actively, also, for older 
publications, and sought information about printers 
and editors, living and dead, throughout the country. 

For the rest of the nineteenth century, after Mr. 
Thomas’s death, those who were responsible for the 
activities of the Society rested upon its secure position 
as the leading newspaper collection. They strengthened 
the library in other respects—most notably by the 
purchase of Mather tracts at the Brinley sales—but 
the newspapers were regarded as able to take care of 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, as that century drew toward its end, 
there came to be a steadily increasing realization on 
the part of historical students of the value of news- 
papers as material deserving examination. Professor 
J. B. McMaster made a History of the United States 
largely out of extracts from newspapers, and many less 
competent students followed his lead. The libraries 
were quick to perceive the increasing demand upon 
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them, and sought to add to their files of the local papers. 
Two were early in the field and most active in their 
quest. The Library of Congress very properly took 
the position that the National Library ought to possess 
the periodical publications from every section of the 
country, and it went about securing these wherever 
they were to be had. At the New York Public Library, 
Mr. Eames accumulated newspaper files more quietly, 
and with gratifying results. He had the advantage of 
location, and of intimate friendly relations with mem- 
bers of the book trade. Booksellers do not like news- 
papers, for the obvious reasons that they are too bulky 
to hold for a favorable market, and because there are 
few purchasers who care for things as hard as these are 
to take good care of. Mr. Eames made the most of the 
opportunities which came his way, and he enlisted the 
assistance of his book selling friends, with the result 
that the New York library came to have a very im- 
portant collection of papers. 

This was the situation when Mr. Brigham came to 
Worcester. The Society’s collection of newspapers 
was still undoubtedly the best in the country, but its 
pre-eminence was being threatened by at least two 
active rivals each intent on increasing its holdings as 
rapidly as possible. One way in which they tried to do 
this, was to print the catalogue of what each had 
already secured—the Library of Congress in 1901, 
followed in 1912 by an impressive list of its eighteenth 
century papers; Wisconsin in 1911; the New York 
Public Library in 1915; and Yale in 1916. These 
catalogues showed that this Society was still ahead, 
but they conveyed an obvious threat, in the certainty 
that these other libraries would grow more rapidly 
after their requirements and desires became more 
widely known. 

The existence of these other catalogues justified 
investigators who wanted to use newspapers in expect- 
ing that the Antiquarian Society would supplement 
them by printing the list of what it possessed. The 
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demand for this became increasingly insistent, as some- 
thing scholarship had a right to. When Mr. Brigham 
began to consider the problems involved—the labor of 
compilation, the needs of students, the cost of printing 
. —it became clear that another catalogue similar to 
' those already existing would be only a temporary 
palliative, so far as scholars are concerned, adding to a 
| situation already sufficiently confused. What was 
needed was something which would serve students for a 
long while, and at the same time save them from the 
necessity of hunting through the several independent 
1 catalogues. Equally important from the point of view 
of the Society’s Librarian, was accurate and compre- 
hensive information concerning the extent of the news- 
paper problem—how good is the Society’s collection, 
not in comparison with its rivals, whom it can afford 
to ignore, but in relation to a perfect collection of all 
early American newspapers? 

The first satisfactory help in answering this last 
question was provided in 1907, when the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts printed Miss Mary Farwell 
Ayer’s list of Boston papers, 1704-1780. This is still 
the best list that has been printed, a model for all who 
aspire to work along these lines. It shows at a glance 
what issues of each paper exist, and where each copy 
that the compiler found is to be seen. The next best 
method is exemplified in the list of New York papers, 
' to 1812, which appeared in 1919 in the second volume 
of I. N. Phelps Stokes’s ‘‘Iconography of Manhattan 
Island.”’ This gives in detail the most complete file 
of each paper, with specifications of the whereabouts 
of issues missing from the principal file. It shows how 
nearly a perfect file exists, and how the investigator 
can find most readily all of the existing issues, but it | 
ignores all less complete files. 

These Boston and New York lists were made up 
from files which are nearly all in a few large collections, 
mostly in the same city; they were costly to compile 
and to print, but the cost was justified by the number 
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of persons interested in the result. Mr. Brigham faced 
a more ambitious undertaking, with infinitely greater 
difficulties and less hope of co-operation. For him, 
there could be no avoiding the requirements which 
were essential if the thing was to be done as it ought to 
be done—it must cover the whole United States; it must 
extend to the year 1820, accepted as the limit of typo- 
graphic interest; it must record, not the possessions of 
one or a few chosen collections, but every copy of each 
paper, wherever one could be found. 

The plan adopted for the Bibliography is frankly a 
compromise, but it omits nothing essential, and it has 
stood the test of use admirably. It gives the detailed 
information which the Society needs for its own pur- 
poses, and it supplies everything which the student 
who wants to use newspapers has any right to ask for. 
It leaves to him the task, which properly belongs to the 
individual investigator, of co-ordinating the informa- 
tion, and of extracting from the data supplied by the 
entries from different libraries the specific information 
which he happens to want. 

The important thing is that a plan was adopted 
which was within the means of the Society, and 
sufficiently simplified to enable the compiler to com- 
plete his undertaking within the period of his anti- 
cipated lifetime. To him, the gratitude of the Society 
is due in very deep measure. He has done this work as 
its Librarian, but he has done it at a cost of much 
money spent on long journeys, and of many hours 
spent in the library at such times as he could work 
without interruptions unescapable when the building 
is open to other officers and to the public visitors. 

This Bibliography differs in one important respect 
from the compilations and similar productions which 
are now being prepared in considerable numbers. 
Mr. Brigham realized from the start that he could not 
get a satisfactory result by conceiving an admirable 
idea and then depending upon correspondence and 
hired representatives for his data. Not the least of 
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the services which this undertaking has accomplished, 
and for which the Society may fairly claim a full share 
of credit, has been the missionary work done by Mr. 
Brigham. He has been an apostle engaged in con- 
verting the ordinary American librarian to an appre- 
ciation of old newspapers, and incidentally of old 
books in general. Others, travelling salesmen and 
the agents of the Library Association, have doubtless 
visited more libraries than he has, but it may be 
questioned whether anybody else has tested more 
libraries by the only effective method, that of consult- 
ing their resources in connection with a single quest, 
and that a quest for which every library in an older 
settled community ought to be able to contribute 
something. As a bye-product of this work, he has 
become the most competent expert on the actual 
workings of all sorts of libraries in the eastern half of 
the United States. 

It is too soon to speak of the Bibliography as a 
finished work, but not too early to begin to study the 
material already in print. The two states which are 
still to do, Virginia and West Virginia, are not likely 
to disturb the averages established by the 28 now in 
hand. The figures which follow have come from a 
careful, and somewhat critical, examination of the 
available sections, as published in the Proceedings of 
the Society. These will be consolidated, revised and 
issued as a single publication, with the earlier sections 
brought up to date, as soon as possible after the re- 
maining states have been done. 

The material supplied by this Bibliography gives, 
for the first time, a solid foundation for a study of the 
history of printing in this country, and upon this study 
depends any thoroughly accurate understanding of the 
development of intellectual interests in America. 
Heretofore, there has been no lack of evidence which 
justified the formation of opinions, but here we have 
for the first time comprehensive, uniform, definite data 
covering the whole settled area well into the nineteenth 
century. 


| | 
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There were, in the states already covered, before the 
year 1820, 1793 papers of which Mr. Brigham has been 
able to learn. Rather less than a third of these, 544, 
died at, or in most cases before, the end of the first year. 
Almost exactly the same number, 542, lived beyond 
the first but died before the fifth year began. There 
were, on the other hand, 341 which survived for a 
decade or longer, and this is the number which may be 
regarded as possessing real influence and as filling a 
place in the community. The balance, about 375, had 
a respectable career of from five to ten years. 

Out of the total of nearly 1800 different papers, 
there were 203 of which no copy can now be found, 
well over 11 per cent. This leaves 1590 papers of 
which the location of one or more copies is recorded in 
the Bibliography. 

Of these 1590, there are 183 of which only a single 
copy has been found, and about the same number, 197, 
that are known from a single file—two or more copies 
constituting a ‘‘file” in this count—preserved in one 
library. In other words, our knowledge of the ap- 
pearance and character of 380 of these papers, not 
quite 24 per cent, hangs by a single thread. The 
practical significance of this thread will appear to any 
one who examines the record of the papers of Morris- 
town, New Jersey. There were three of these, the 
Palladium of Liberty running from 1808 until after 
1820, the Morristown Herald from 1811 to 1817, and 
the Memoranda for 1815-1816. The note under each 
of these is ‘‘ There was a file in the Morristown Public 
Library which was destroyed by fire in 1914.” Of the 
Memoranda no copy can now be found; of the Herald 
there are 54% copies at the New Jersey Historical 
Society; and of the Palladium there are only 6 issues 
from March, 1815 to October, 1819, although fair files 
exist before and after these dates. 

On the other hand, there are over 400 — 417 if I 
counted accurately, which is unlikely—of which some 
sort of a file, a ‘‘file’”” meaning ordinarily two or more 
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years unless the paper was shorter-lived, is preserved 
: in five or more libraries, these being of course in most 
cases the papers which had the longer lives. 
Of the nearly 1600 papers of which copies exist, this 
Society had when the sections of the Bibliography were 
printed, 1216—73 per cent—and of these it has the only 
recorded copies of 149 different publications—94 
percent. This is not quite twice as many as are credi- 
ited to the Library of Congress, 636. Harvard ranks 
next, with 602. The other important collections are at 
the New York Historical Society, 388; New York 
Public Library, 302; Wisconsin Historical Society, 272; 
and Yale University, 161. Harvard has few long files, 
but it is the only rival in the way of ‘‘only copies,”’ of 

which is has 28, sufficient to make it possible to say that 
10 per cent of all the recorded papers can only be seen 
at Worcester or Cambridge. 

A comparison of the figures for the three leading 
cities shows how securely New York had established 
her position as the metropolis before 1820, with 127 
papers to her credit, as against 98 for Philadelphia and 
only 71 for Boston. But that there is a danger in 
drawing conclusions from such statistics as these, is 
suggested by an analysis of them, for 55 of the New 
York papers, 431% per cent, did not live more than 
a single year, as against 35 short-lived publications 
in Philadelphia, 35 per cent, and 16, 22% per cent, 
in Boston. The chances for intellectual mortality in 
New York appear to have been twice as great as in 
Boston. On the other hand, New York had 44 papers 
which continued for more than five years, half of which 
stopped before reaching ten years. Philadelphia had 
37 of more than five years, of which 22, only one less 
than New York, went beyond ten. Boston had 31 of 
more than five, and 18 of more than ten years. The 
way in which the people of these three communities 
regarded their papers may be inferred from the fact 
that 56 of the Boston papers, nearly 80 per cent, are 
now represented by five or more files, as against about 
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40 per cent for the other two—51 for New York and 
38 for Philadelphia. 

In contrast to these large centers, is the record of the 
smaller communities, which also gives a clearer idea of 
the way these early papers have, or have not, been 
preserved. New London, Savannah, Cincinnati and 
Natchez will serve as typical. With few exceptions, 
all the papers tried to appear weekly. 

The earliest paper in the Connecticut town was the 
New London Summary, which ran from 1758 to 1763. 
Mr. Brigham found about 50 issues at the Connecticut 
Historical Society, an average of ten for each year. 
The New London Historical Society had 5, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the New York Public 
Library and the Antiquarian Society one each, with 
two exceptions none of these being duplicates of those 
at the State Historical Society in Hartford. Since 
these figures were printed, however, and largely as a 
result of the Bibliography, the Society’s singleton has 
grown to 45. The Summary was succeeded in 1763 by 
the New London Gazette, which continued until after 
1820. Of this paper the State Historical Society had a 
good file, with broken files in a dozen other libraries, 
that of the Society now being virtually complete to 
1800. These files duplicate each other for the years 
when the country was prosperous, and become very 
scattering around 1775, 1785, and1795. 

There was no rival sheet until 1795, when diverging 
political opinions led the Advertiser to start on a brief 
career, of which two copies at Harvard and one at the 
Library of Congress are the sole surviving record. 
The next year the Weekly Oracle began its five-year 
life; the New London Historical Society has scattering 
numbers, Harvard a fair file for the year 1801 and 34 
other issues, the Massachusetts Historical Society has 
10, Antiquarian Society 6, and one copy each at New 
York Public Library, Long Island Historical Society, 
Philadelphia Library Company, and Library of Con- 
gress. The New London Bee started in 1797 and died 
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in 1802. Yale has the file of this paper, with a fair 
representation at Harvard and at the New York 
Historical Society; Congress has the year 1797 and the 
Philadelphia Library Company 1798; the Antiquarian 
Society had 64 issues, now increased to 144. After 
an interval of five years without newspaper competi- 
tion, the True Republican started its short life in 1807. 
This Society had 5 issues, Harvard 2, and the Pequot 
Library 1. After another interval of ten years, in 1818 
the Republican Advocate started, and lasted beyond 
the limit of thissurvey. The Society had the only two 
recorded issues of its first year, to which it has added 
ten more; the New London Historical Society has a file 
beginning in 1819, and the Library of Congress one 
beginning in 1820. 

At Savannah the Georgia Gazette began in 1763 and 
continued until the troubles of the Revolution ended 
its career in 1776. The file for 1763 to 1770 is at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and that for 1774 
to 1776 at the Georgia Historical Society; none of the 
issues for the intervening years, 1771-1773, are among 
the 13 at Congress, 5 at Yale, or 1 at Worcester. While 
the British troops were in the city, they printed the 
Royal Georgia Gazette from 1779 to 1781; the New York 
Historical Society has the file for the last of these years, 
and there are 10 issues at Congress. With the return 
of peace in 1783, the Gazette of the State of Georgia was 
founded, becoming the Georgia Gazette in 1788 and 
continuing until 1802; the Georgia Historical Society 
has a good file, and various single years are scattered 
among half a dozen libraries, with very little over- 
lapping. Of the Georgia Journal of 1793-1794, there 
is one good file at the Georgia Historical Society, the 
only other issues being the 2 at Worcester. The 
Columbia Museum started in 1796 and continued until 
after 1820; files are relatively common for the first 15 
of these years, but after 1814 they become very scarce, 
the 25 numbers at Worcester dated over the two 
decades, including a high percentage of unique issues. 
Of the Georgia Republican, 1802 to after 1820, the best 
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file is at the State University Library, the Library of 
Congress coming second, the state Historical Society 
stopping at 1813; Harvard has scattered issues for the 
years 1802, 1803, and 1807, supplemented by 1808 at 
the Essex Institute and 1809 at Worcester. 

Of the Southern Patriot, 1804 to 1807, Harvard has 
1804 to 1806, Georgia Historical Society 1806 and 
1807, the Antiquarian Society 4 issues and the Maine 
Historical Society 1. The Antiquarian Society has 
the single known issue of the Federal Republican 
Advocate of 1807, and shares with the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society the known files of the Public Intelligencer of 
1807-1809. the only other copies of this being at 
Harvard. All the recorded copies of the American 
Patriot, 1812, are in the Georgia Historical Society, 
and the Antiquarian Society has the single known 
copy of the Morning Chronicle of 1817-1818. Of the 
Savannah Gazette of 1817, only 8 numbers appeared; 
the complete file is at the state Historical Society and 
the only other known copies, 2, are at Worcester. 

At Cincinnati the first newspaper to make its ap- 
pearance was the Centinel of the Northwestern Territory, 
in 1793, surviving until 1796. The Ohio Historical 
Society has a fairly good file, the Ohio State Library 
the first year, Harvard 9 issues and the New York 
Historical Society 1. The Freeman’s Journal took up 
the succession in 1796, running until after 1820; Har- 
vard has 23 issues, the Ohio Historical Philosophical 
Society 2, and the Antiquarian Society 1. The 
Western Spy started in 1799 and ran until after 1820; 
there are files in four Ohio libraries and it is represented 
at three others in the state, while the Antiquarian 
Society and Library of Congress have good files, 
Harvard has scattering issues, and the University of 
Chicago 1. The next paper in date, Liberty Hall, 
starting in 1804 also had a long career; there are files in 
six Ohio libraries, at Congress, Worcester, and Madi- 
son; Harvard has 1812-1814, the New Jersey Historical 
Society 1817-1818, and there is 1 issue at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and 1 at Yale. The Cincinnati Whig of 1809- 
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1810 is known from 7 issues at Worcester and 1 at 
Madison. Of the Cincinnati Advertiser of 1810-1811, 
there are only the 2 issues at Worcester. Of the Spirit 
of the West, 1814-1815, there is a file in the Cincinnati 
Public Library, 9 issues at Worcester, 6 in the Ohio 
Historical and Philosophical Society,and 1 at Madison. 
The Gazette of 1815 is known only from 8 issues at the 
Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society. The Jn- 
quisitor of 1818 had a better fate; there are files in three 
Ohio libraries, at Congress and the New York Histori- 
cal Society, the Antiquarian Society has 6 issues and 
the University of Chicago 2. The Literary Cadet of 
1819-1820 is known only from a file in the Ohio State 
Library. 

Natchez was the home of all but one of the 16 papers 
issued in Mississippi before 1820. The earliest of these 
is the Mississippi Gazette of 1800-1801, known from 4 
issues at Harvard. This was followed by the Jn- 
telligencer, which died before the end of its first year, 
1801; it is known from the same number of issues 
preserved in the same library. Next came the 
Constitutional Conservator, 1802-1803, of which Harvard 
again has the only recorded issue. Of the Mississippi 
Herald, 1802-1807, which died soon after it changed its 
name to Natchez Gazette, the Antiquarian Society has 
108 issues scattered over the six years; there are 18 
elsewhere, among which only 4 are duplicates, 12 at 
Harvard, 2 at the New York Historical Society, 1 each 
at Philadelphia Library Company, Congress, Depart- 
ment of Archives at Montgomery, Alabama, and in the 
library of the late William Nelson of Trenton, New 
Jersey, who was one of the earliest to perceive the 
importance of preserving these early newspapers. 

There is a file of the Mississippi Messenger, 1804- 
1808, in the State Department of Archives of Mis- 
sissippi, the Antiquarian Society has 29 issues, Congress 
4 and Harvard 1. Of the Mississippian, 1808-1811, 
the Antiquarian Society has 16 issues and Congress 1. 
The Weekly Chronicle, 1808-1811, is known from a file 
in the state Department of Archives, and 50 issues at 
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Worcester. Of the Natchez Gazette, 1811-1813, all of 
the 27 known issues are at Worcester. No copies are 
known of the Mississippi Gazette of 1811. Of the 
Mississippi Republican 1812-1820, there is a broken 
file at the state Department of Archives, Congress has 
two years, and the Antiquarian Society 7 issues. The 
Washington Republican 1813-1817, was another paper 
which died soon after changing its name to The State 
Gazette; there is a file at the state Department of 
Archives, Congress has two and a half years, and the 
Antiquarian Society 80 issues. No copies are known 
of the Intelligencer of 1815. The Library of Congress 
possesses the 5 surviving issues of the Independent 
Press of 1819. 

On the whole, the South fairly held its own in this 
early period of colonial and national existence, and it 
asks little consideration for the fact that it had few 
centers of population. The three older seaboard 
states have to their credit 55 papers in North Carolina, 
53 in South Carolina, and 44 in Georgia. Of these, 
moreover, the percentage of papers that reached a 
secure and influential position, living ten years or more, 
was one in five of the total number, as high as in 
Philadelphia and higher than in New York. 

The figures for the Trans-Allegheny states are 


significant: 
Ohio 90 Louisiana 21 
Kentucky 84 Mississippi 16 
Indiana 17 Alabama 12 
Illinois 7 Florida 1 
Missouri 6 Texas 1 
Michigan 2 


The Kentucky figures have an especial importance, 
because they seem to prove that the figures as we now 
have them are reasonably near being complete. Else- 
where the list has had to be made up from the copies 
which have been preserved in the libraries, supple- 
mented by information, giving the names of papers 
that have disappeared, which has happened to be 
preserved in the columns of other papers. In Ken- 
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tucky, however, the record is official and almost cer- 
tainly complete. The legislature regularly made a 
special grant of money to be paid to each paper that 
printed its proceedings, and it is not likely that any 
editor failed to claim this assistance. There are 29 of 
the papers named in these grants, of which no copy 
can now be found, or just over one in three of the 84 
credited to the state. This is not appreciably a larger 
proportion than is shown by the figures for the other 
frontier states listed above. In these eleven states, 
there is some record of 257 papers, about the same 
number as in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 25 
more than in Pennsylvania without Philadelphia. 
Of these, there are 81 of which no copy can be located. 
I shall not attempt to elucidate the significance of 
these various groups of figures. Statistics are notori- 
ously dry, and the task of sucking juice out of this 
particularly dry assemblage of data, is more than I 
shall undertake. That must be another’s task. In 
1922, a writer in The Library, published at London as 
the organ of the Bibliographical Society, expressed a 
hope that Mr. Brigham’s interest in this subject would 
not slacken until “he completes his task by writing the 
history of early American journalism—a task no one 
else is likely to approach with so comprehensive a pre- 
paration.”” Since then, another member of this 
Society has begun his preparations for writing the 
history of printing in America, with an adequate back- 
ground of general information and with special studies 
already to his credit in fields sufficiently removed from 
each other to assure his freedom from the provincialism 
which is equally characteristic of New Englanders and 
of those who are devoting their energies to counter- 
acting the New England influence. All that I have 
attempted to do, is to place on record, on behalf of the 
Council, the fact that this Society has made a contri- 
bution of some value to students who prefer definite 
and precise information. 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARIES 


EDWARD SYLVESTER MORSE 


Edward Sylvester Morse, son of Jonathan K. and 
Jane Seymour (Becket) Morse, was born at Portland, 
Me., June 13, 1838 and died, Dec. 20, 1925, at Salem, 
Mass., as full of honors as he was ripe in years. With- 
out college education he attained the highest dignities, 
was a member of innumerable literary and scientific 
societies, both domestic and foreign, and received high 
honorary degrees from Bowdoin, Yale and Harvard 
Universities. He was the first American to be decor- 
ated with the Order of the Rising Sun, conferrred upon 
him by the Emperor of Japan in 1898, in recognition of 
his distinguished studies of Japanese zodlogy, archae- 
ology and ceramics. 

He began his education at Bethel, Me., Academy 
but left at an early age to become a mechanical drafts- 
man at Portland. There, as at Bethel, he devoted his 
spare time to natural history, with a love of which 
study he seems to have been born. In 1859 he became 
a special student at Harvard and, for three years, was 
assistant to Professor Louis Agassiz. He made a 
speciality of the study of brachiopoda which he suc- 
cessfully demonstrated to be worms, instead of 
mollusca, with which they had been previously classi- 
fied. After a period as professor of zodlogy at Bow- 
doin College he became a lecturer at Harvard but, in 
1877, went to Japan to study zoélogy and, for three 
years, was professor of the science at the Imperial 
University of Tokio. During this time he began his 
collection of Japanese pottery which, finally, became 
the most complete in the world and which, since 1892, 
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has been one of the most valued possessions of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He made other visits 
to Japan, during which he made important researches 
in archaeology and ethnology, in which studies he was 
nearly as diligent as in zodlogy, and published in 1896 
a valuable work entitled ‘‘Japanese Homes and their 
Surroundings,” illustrated with drawings by himself. 
His life work was in connection with the Peabody 
Museum at Salem of which he was director from 1880 
to his death. He was president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1875, president of the 
American Association of Museums in 1911, president of 
the Boston Natural History Society from 1911 to 1919, 
and director of the Peabody Museum at Salem from 
1880 to his death. He was elected a member of this 
Society in April, 1898, was constant in attendance at its 
meetings and endeared himself to all the members 


whom he met by his genial and lovable character. 
W. L. 


BERNARD CHRISTIAN STEINER 


Few members of the American Antiquarian Society 
have been more appreciative of the privilege of mem- 
bership in the organization, or more aware of the 
distinctive character of its traditions and present 
activities than Bernard Christian Steiner. From the 
time of his election to membership in October 1913 until 
his death in 1926 his interest in the Society underwent 
neither change nor abatement. In spite of the dis- 
tance between Baltimore and Worcester, he succeeded 
in frequent attendance at its meetings, and in April 
1915, he contributed a paper to the Proceedings 
entitled, ‘‘Connecticut’s Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution.’ In accordance with a desire expressed 
to his brother, Dr. Walter H. Steiner of Hartford, a gift 
of $150 was made to the Society, which after his death 
was increased to $1000 and designated the Bernard 
Christian Steiner Fund. 

Bernard Christian Steiner was born at Guilford, 
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Conn., August 13, 1867, and died, January 12, 1926, at 
his home in Baltimore, Md. He was the son of Lewis 
Henry and Sarah Spencer (Smith) Steiner. He was 
graduated at Yale in 1888 and received the degrees of 
A.M., from Yale in 1890; of Ph.D., from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1891; and LL.B., from the University of Mary- 
land in 1894. After his course at Johns Hopkins he 
served for a year as instructor of history at Williams 
College, but resigned in 1892 to become librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore, an exacting 
position which he held until his death thirty-three years 
later. In addition to his duties as librarian he was 
instructor of history at Johns Hopkins from 1893 to 
1911 and, for seven years of this time, from 1897 to 
1900, he was connected with Baltimore University as 
dean and professor of constitutional law. From 1900 
to 1904 he was associated with the Baltimore Law 
School as dean and professor of public law. 

Dr. Steiner’s industry as a writer and editor resulted 
in the production of a number of important and useful 
books, relating for the most part to the history and 
politics of Maryland and Connecticut, with both of 
which states he was associated by the circumstances of 
his parentage. In the following list are found the titles 
of his more important books: 

The History of Education in Connecticut. 1893. 

History of Slavery in Connecticut. 1893. 

History of Education in Maryland. 1894. 

Citizenship and Suffrage in Maryland. 1895. 

A History of the Plantation of Menunkatuck and of the original Town 
of Guilford, Connecticut. 1897. 

Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. 1898. 

The Institutions and Civil Government of Maryland. 1899. 

The Beginnings of Maryland. 1903. 

Maryland during the ‘English Civil Wars. 1906-1907. 

Maryland under the Commonwealth. 1911. 
(These three titles form + tml a consecutive work on the early 

period of history.) 


The sate of as McHenry, Secretary of War under Washington and 
ams. 


The Life of Reverd Johnson. 1914. 

The Life of Henry Winter Davis. 1916. 

The Life of Henry Barnard, the first United States Commissioner of 
Education. 1919. 

The Life of Roger Brooke Taney. 1922. 
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Dr. Steiner’s principal editorial work was that which 
he expended on the Archives of Maryland during the 
years 1916-1926. These volumes, with their illumi- 
nating introductions from the editor’s pen will be 
remembered as forming his most notable service to the 
historiography of his state. His contributions to the 
periodical press were numerous and varied in charac- 
ter. In addition to studies in hisotry and education, 
he wrote on legal, literary and biliographical topics. 
A convinced and zealous Christian he had often in hand 
an article on a subject related to the history or the 
practice of religion. Many of his articles have 
appeared in the American Historical Review, the 
Independent and the Maryland Historical Magazine. 

In the midst of his crowding activities, Dr. Steiner 
gave daily evidence of a trait of character that causes 
him to be remembered with gratitude by many men 
of his own and the younger generation. His reputation 
for learning was of such a character that he was 
constantly being visited by students and investigators 
in every field of letters, and for each of these he had 
time as well as advice and practical information to give. 
What was of even greater importance, he had always 
zeal and enthusiasm to impart to the beginner in his- 
torical research. Those who knew him best like best 
to remember him as the friend and helper of every man 
who came to him for aid in a literary project. 

During the whole of his life Dr. Steiner was dis- 
tinguished by devotion to the civil and religious life of 
his community. In an age in which active religious 
zeal is regarded as belonging alone to a professional 
clergy, he was set apart by the outspoken fervor of his 
belief. Nor was his confidence in the fundamental 
rightness of our political institutions in any sense com- 
parable to the complacency of the sentimental patriot. 
He strove deliberately with body and mind to become 
in the old Roman sense a good citizen of the Republic. 


L. C. W. 
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ELIHU BURRITT—FRIEND OF MANKIND 


BY ROBERT K. SHAW 


_ genuine pioneer, whether in the field of 
exploration, scholarship or philanthropy, justly 
holds the respect of all mankind. Since the world is 
always happy to applaud the keen individualist, who 
casts traditions to the wind and follows the bent of his 
own genius, to accomplish some unselfish plan, we 
should now be ready, nearly fifty years after the death 
of Elihu Burritt, to pay a fresh tribute to the memory 
of this stanch apostle of the brotherhood of the world. 
As any paper presented to this Society quite natur- 
ally bears upon either its history or work, it may be 
well to state, thus early, that the subject of this essay, 
during his several years residence in Worcester, 
beginning in 1837, considered himself under the great- 
est obligation to our Society and its library for putting 
at his disposal such a wealth of philological material 
as he had never expected to be collected in one spot. 
Before studying our subject as a peace-advocate, 
however, let us consider him for a moment in that 
rather more picturesque guise of a self-taught polyglot. 
Although Mr. Burritt’s early linguistic studies, 
fostered by the generous help rendered by our Society, 
were mainly of an academic nature, they sometimes 
had a very practical bearing. For instance, it hap- 
pened that while he lived in Worcester, a certain will, 
written obscurely and ungrammatically in the Danish 
language, was brought to this country from the West 
Indies, for execution. After several college professors 
had declined the task of translation, Mr. Burritt 
essayed it, and completed the work to the entire satis- 
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faction of the probate court. The only compensation 
which ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith” would accept for 
this unique service was the equivalent of what he 
| would have earned by manual labor at the forge. 
! Another, still more remarkable, example of his 
linguistic ability and untiring patience was shown in 
his success at deciphering a document written in a 
dialect of the South Sea Islands, not a mere test of 
academicism, but necessary for the settlement of a 
considerable amount of marine insurance. This paper 
also fell a victim to Learned Blacksmith’s”’ in- 
domitable determination, only after being given up by 
the best expert knowledge that Boston and Cambridge 
| could supply. 
| Again, it will be noted with interest that among the 
treasures of the library of this Society are a dictionary 
and a grammar in the Celto-Iberian dialect.of ancient 
Brittany. Assisted only by these two volumes, Mr. 
| Burritt forged out a letter in this forgotten tongue, to 
the Royal Antiquarian Society of France, returning 
the thanks of an American student for the opportunity 
of learning that unfamiliar dialect. In due time a 
formal acknowledgment of his effort was delivered to 
him at the forge. 
The subject of this paper being, however, ‘‘ Elihu 
| Burritt, friend of mankind,”’ it will be profitable for us 


to turn now to what we might call his ‘‘conversion”’ 
and to see how the language-loving blacksmith became 
| a world-famed philanthropist. 

Born at New Britain in 1810, the youngest son 
among ten children, he apprenticed himself to a local 
blacksmith after his father’s death, in 1828, and early 
manifested that keen desire for mental self-improve- i 
ment, which dominated his whole career. Encouraged 
by his older brother Elijah, in the study of mathe- 
matics, Elihu would propound for himself, at the forge, 
| such an exercise in mental arithmetic as: How many 
| barleycorns, at three to an inch, will it take to encircle 

the earth at the equator? This prodigious feat of 
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mental gymnastics he would perform with no written 
aid whatsoever, giving the result orally to his brother 
at night. Elijah would take down the result on a 
slate; verify the processes and find the answer correct. 

Turning from mathematical to linguistic studies 
(while working regularly from ten to fourteen hours 
daily at the forge) Mr. Burritt decided to secure more 
congenial surroundings for private study, and started 
on foot for Boston, where he arrived, walking all the 
way from his native New Britain, after the financial 
panic of 1837 had ruined his grocery business. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of finding a steamship ready to 
sail on a voyage which would enable him to collect 
foreign language texts in the trade-centers of Europe, 
he turned his steps (literally) to Worcester, owing to 
reports of the value, to serious students, of this 
Society’s library (exactly twenty-five years after its 
foundation). Boundless must have been the delight 
of this ardent young plodder both to obtain steady 
employment in Worcester at the anvil, and to find the 
doors of our Society’s library flung wide open in 
response to his humble knock. 

While in Worcester two events occurred which 
should be classed as most significant milestones in his 
career. Overnight he sprang into fame from a letter 
which he wrote to his friend William Lincoln, request- 
ing an opportunity to secure some work as a trans- 
lator, and presenting in some detail an account of his 
early struggles to acquire knowledge. Mr. Lincoln 
was so deeply impressed by this live spark from the 
anvil that he transmitted the letter to Governor 
Everett, who both read it, with full rhetorical effect, at 
a state teachers’ meeting, and caused it to be printed, 
in full, in a Boston newspaper. From this episode 
dated his title ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith” and like- 
wise much embarrassment to this over-modest know]l- 
edge-seeker. 

The second event alluded to above was wholly 
spiritual, but most practical, as shaping Mr. Burritt’s 
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| future career, and may be called his ‘‘conversion.” 
| When about thirty-three years old and preparing a 

lecture on ‘‘The Anatomy of the Earth” as a result 
of the publicity which Governor Everett had given 
him, he was drawing a comparison between earth- 
features, as shown in mountains, soils, rivers, and 
seas; and man-features, in bones, flesh, veins and 
blood. Like a flash it occurred to the lecturer that the 
great diversity of soils and climate, particularly in the 

same latitudes, shows plainly that all civilized nations 
need the products of many other nations, and that a 
state of world-peace is essential for the proper distri- 
bution of world-products in general. At once, there- 
fore, this quasi-scientific lecture, as it was supposed to 
be, was rewritten and became an ardent plea for world 
peace and universal brotherhood. From this time 
forward the advance of international peace was Mr. 
Burritt’s most zealous ambition and desire. 

Of St. Paul’s famous preachment to the Athenians, 
he said: ‘‘ ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on the face of the earth’ is not a 
Greek apothegm, though uttered in the midst of 
Athens. It is neither a maxim of human wisdom, nor 
a new-coined motto of human democracy. It is a 
} great, everlasting and capital verity of divine revela- 
tion, which shall outlive the existence and memory of 
all unfriendly nationalities. ”’ 

As a vehicle for his peace propaganda, to which cause 
he persistently devoted, from now on, as much time as 
could be spared from earning a very modest living, 
Mr. Burritt now founded, in Worcester, a weekly 
newspaper called “The Christian Citizen”, devoted 
to the causes of Anti-slavery, peace, temperance, t 
self-culture, etc. Though never acquiring a large 
circulation, it lived from 1844-1851 and won many 
friends in the northern states and in England, serving 
also to bring the editor’s name before the principal 
peace advocates of two hemispheres. Its editor claimed 
it to be the first American newspaper to devote a 
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considerable amount of space to an advocacy of the 
cause of peace. 

From his editorial work on “The Christian Citizen” 
he developed the original and unique ‘‘Olive Leaf 
Mission.”’ In this he would write a short and pithy 
article of a few hundred words on some peace question; 
make ten or fifteen printed copies, and send them to as 
many papers, for simultaneous insertion. The unique 
name was derived from the dove with an olive spray 
in its beak, surmounting the article. Success crowned 
the idea from the first, though later, whenever possible, 
the editor preferred paid insertions. 

It was, however, through the Oregon dispute of 1846 
that Mr. Burritt’s internationalism first shone forth 
with real effulgence. As public sentiment in England 
and America became much inflamed, from week to 
week, some good citizens of Manchester, England, led 
by that staunch Quaker, Joseph Crosfield, determined 
that the politicians and newspapers should not have 
things all their own way. ‘Friendly International 
Addresses”’ were the result; by means of these, mes- 
sages of peace and good will, urging arbitration of the 
Oregon boundary dispute, were drawn up and signed 
by leading citizens of a certain city or town, to be 
delivered to a designated place on the opposite side of 
the water. Those from England were all transmitted 
to ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith,” for delivery in their 
respective cities or towns. Two of them he took in 
person to Philadelphia and Washington, the latter, 
from Edinburgh, bearing the distinguished names, 
among many others, of Dr. Chalmers and Professor 
Wilson. Mr. Burritt showed the address to Senator 
John C. Calhoun, who was much impressed by the 
fervor and unselfishness of the message, and promised 
to further its spirit in any way possible. Whatever 
influence Joseph Crosfield and his associates may have 
had in molding public opinion, the controversy was 
settled shortly, without recourse to arms. 

The movement just described marked another mile- 
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stone in Mr. Burritt’s spiritual progress, as he was now 
induced by his overseas friends to visit England, which 
he did on the ship bringing the news of the settlement 
of the Oregon controversy. Prominent among the 
motives leading to this radical change of scene and 
labor, was his desire to make a careful study of the 
, conditions surrounding English agriculture, and to 
undertake, incidentally, an extensive journey on foot. 
So many, however, were the opportunities for public 
service opening up to him on his arrival in England 
that it was almost twenty years before his two long 
walks to John O’Groat’s and to Land’s End, respec- 
: tively, were actually accomplished. 
| On reaching Manchester and Birmingham his first 
| great enterprise was the organization of the ‘‘ League 
| of Universal Brotherhood”’ designed not only to assist 
in the abolition of war, but to help friendly world 
| relations in general. The pledge which all members 
were called upon to sign was such as only a very 
extreme pacifist of today would be willing to support. 
Following now chronologically the career of our 
apostle of brotherhood, we find him engaged during 
| the year 1847 on two separate lines of altruism, each of 
the highest importance, yet neither related directly to 
| the great cause of world-peace. The first was his visit 
| to famished Ireland during the winter of the terrible 


potato famine. Taking up his quarters in the stricken 
area, he made a systematic canvass of the district, 
after which he sat down, on the spot, and wrote an 
| effective little pamphlet called ‘‘Four Months in 
Skibbereen,’’ which was freely circulated in England 
and America. His ‘Christian Citizen” which he had 
left in Worcester in good editorial keeping, was also ' 
very influential in providing Americans with ample 
and trustworthy information regarding this appalling 
calamity. 
The fight for Ocean Penny Postage, however, being 
of almost universal interest, and drawn out, by inertia 
and active opposition, during a full quarter century, 
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assumes a much greater interest than the foregoing. 
Although the name of Sir Rowland Hill is always (and 
justly) associated in the public mind with this great 
reform, there can be no doubt that “The Learned Black- 
smith’s’’ heavy and well directed blows on the anvil of 
public opinion, proved efficient factors in the eventual 
success of this splendid enterprise. Ocean postage 
from eighteen to twenty-five cents, in addition to land 
postage at each end, made letter-writing in the 40’s 
from America or the colonies an almost impossible 
luxury for the poor. In the course of two winters 
Mr. Burritt says himself that he addressed 150 meet- 
ings on this subject from Penzance to Aberdeen and 
from Cork to Belfast. The year 1872, which witnessed 
both the complete triumph of Ocean Penny Postage 
and also the mammoth Peace Jubilee in Boston, must 
have been well nigh the happiest in all his life. 

Returning now to a study of his activities as an 
apostle of peace, we find him crossing the Channel in 
the spring of 1848 (that year of ill omen for crown and 
sceptre) in the hope of erecting a great peace congress 
on the platform “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
which the French people had just established on the 
ruins of Louis Philippe. After a few weeks spent in 
Paris, in conference with peace-lovers at the French 
capital, he returned to England to sow more seed 
there and to water some of the tender shoots timidly 
springing up in the British field of prejudice and con- 
servatism. Several men of prominence had agreed to 
attend the Paris conference, and plans in general were 
progressing favorably, when the terrible ‘‘ Three Days 
of June” intervened at Paris, with deeds of violence 
and bloodshed, making hopeless the immediate realiza- 
tion of any representative Peace Congress on French 
soil. 

To Brussels, therefore, were activities at once 
directed, and so briskly did Mr. Burritt and his 
associates proceed with their correspondence and inter- 
views that the three day conference was all planned, 
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executed and an accomplished event of. recorded 
history before the close of September of this same 1848. 
The Belgian government did even more than could be 
reasonably expected in giving sanction, publicity and 
active assistance to the cause. Ten of the leading 
citizens, including the Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment, were chosen as an Entertainment Committee, 
l to welcome and make comfortable the visitors from 

many lands. One of the finest halls in the city was 

offered free as a meeting-place. About 150 delegates 

crossed from Great Britain, and others from France, 
Germany and Holland. The general enthusiasm and 
| interest were much greater than the promoters had 
ventured to expect. 

Encouraged by the triumphs won at the Brussels 
Congress, the English Peace Society joined hands with 
the new League of Universal Brotherhood and pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Parliament in the interests of 
| what they called “‘Stipulated Arbitration.”” By this 
| term was meant a series of treaties to be negotiated 

between all the principal nations of Christendom, 

agreeing to settle by arbitration rather than by appeal 
| to arms, any and all disputes which might pass the 
| limits of every-day diplomacy. Their leader and 
spokesman in Parliament was no less a person than 
the famous economist and statesman, Richard Cobden, 
whose persuasive and eloquent tongue rallied some 
seventy votes in support of the measure. Through its 
introduction into Parliament, as well as by the per- 
| sistent itinerancy of Mr. Burritt and Henry Richard, 
| secretary of the London Peace Society, the name and 
platform of “Stipulated Arbitration” became familiar 
to all intelligent Victorians. : 

By the spring of 1849 things were pretty well quieted 
down in France, so that it seemed proper to hold the 
second World-Peace Congress in Paris. The French 
government outdid the Belgian attempt to show honor 
to the visitors, admitting all English and American 
delegates without custom-house formalities; throwing 
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open for free inspection all museums, libraries and other 
public buildings; and, as a crowning mark of favor, 
directing the fountains of Versailles and St. Cloud to 
be played for their entertainment—an honor paid 
hitherto only to foreign sovereigns on visit. As an 
index of the attendance on this conference, the British 
delegation numbered about 700, and were conveyed 
across the Channel on two chartered steamers. Re- 
garding the personnel of the Congress, Mr. Cobden 
remarked to M. de Tocqueville that if those two 
precious vessels were to sink in the Channel, all philan- 
thropic enterprise in the United Kingdom would be 
brought to a standstill at once. Delegates from the 
United States included Hon. Amasa Walker, and the 
Presidents of Bowdoin and Oberlin Colleges. Victor 
Hugo, chosen President of the Congress, spoke very 
eloquently both at the beginning and end of the 
sessions. 

In preparing the details of this conference, Mr. 
Burritt wrote in his journal: ‘‘ We are treading upon 
delicate ground in attempting to associate men of 
different countries, religions, politics, language and 
habits in a work which should be distinguished by a 
spirit of harmony.” As a mark of Mr. Burritt’s 
personal popularity it should be noted that when, as 
Vice-president and delegate for the United States, he 
stepped upon the platform to present the greetings 
from this republic, during nearly two minutes he was 
unable to begin his speech, owing to loud and con- 
tinuous applause. Further evidence of affection from 
his hosts of English friends came, somewhat later, as he 
was about to sail for America, in the form of an 
elaborately engrossed and framed testimonial to the 
value of his services as apostle of peace; a substantial 
purse of $500. and a tactful exchange of his third- 
class steamer ticket for one of the best on the boat. 

Occupied for the most part, during his short stay at 
home, following the Paris conference, in touring the 
country to stir interest in the next European Peace 
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congress, “The Learned Blacksmith” found himself, 
for once, a prophet of supreme honor in his own coun- 
try. He says himself that he was welcomed by his 
fellow townsmen of New Britain with a testimonial 
of respect and esteem which he prized above all other 
public expressions of regard that he ever received. 
A monster mass meeting filled the new Town Hall to 
overflowing, many distinguished visitors from Hart- 
ford and elsewhere being also present. 

Having secured a number of delegates pledged to 
attend the Peace Congress of 1850, Mr. Burritt sailed 
back for England in May that year, and at once em- 
barked with his friend and colleague Henry Richard to 
prepare for this next specially delicate undertaking. 
Determined to strike their hardest blow at militarism, 
| the friends of peace decided to invade war-ridden, 
crown-ruled Germany, and to preach the new gospel 
from the house-tops where it might have the very 
widest hearing. In spite of being obliged to contend 
with indifference and almost opposition on the part 
of the government, the Frankfort conference accom- 
plished even more than its most sanguine friends had 
hoped, its delegates representing more European coun- 
tries than at the previous gathering. The English 
visitors required two large vessels to carry them up the 
Rhine, and all the German states sent representatives, 
: beside some from Italy and many from France and 
America. 

A striking feature of this Congress was the fact 
| that it almost effected a piece of practical arbitration. 
. A war having broken out between Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Peace Congress was earnestly 
invited to pass on the merits of the question. With 
obvious good sense this request was denied, as the 
platform of all these Congresses naturally forbade 
participation in any existing controversy. After the 
close of the Congress, however, Mr. Burritt, ac- 
companied by two other delegates, proceeded to Berlin, 
in individual capacity, to make an attempt at arbitra- 
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tion; considerable progress, in fact, had been made 
when, without warning, some Austrian troops invaded 
Schleswig-Holstein, and renewed the conditions of 
war. While in Hamburg Mr. Burritt succeeded in 
starting another “Olive Leaf Mission,” to promote 
the cause of peace, similar to the one be invented in 
Worcester several years before. 

As the printed word is known to penetrate vastly 
beyond the spoken, so did our Apostle of Peace come 
to value more and more highly the service of his 
‘“‘Olive Leaves.”’ Believing also in the superiority of 
paid newspaper insertions, but having little money 
available for publicity purposes, he speedily conceived 
the idea of enlisting the sympathetic and loyal aid of 
women. This he effected by arranging an afternoon 
meeting, where he was to speak in the evening on 
Ocean Penny Postage, in order to secure the women’s 
co-operation in the work of the ‘‘Olive Leaf Mission.” 
So successful was he that, within two years, over one 
hundred of these Olive Leaf Societies had been formed, 
which presently became so effective as to finance 
practically the whole Olive Leaf plan, at a cost of some 
$2000 annually. The literary material was translated 
into seven languages, and published monthly in more 
than forty different journals, from Copenhagen to 
Vienna, and from Madrid to Stockholm. ‘‘Thus,”’ he 
says picturesquely, ‘‘several millions of minds, in all 
these countries, were kept continuously under the 
dropping of ideas, facts and doctrines, which fell upon 
them as quietly as the dew of Heaven.”’ 

The Peace Congress of 1851, assembled in Exeter 
Hall, London, during the progress of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition, was the largest and most influen- 
tial gathering of its kind ever held. Not yet under the 
shadow of the Crimean war, the 2000 delegates, 
assembled from many lands, discoursed so earnestly of 
peace and brotherhood that many must have believed 
the millennium to be almost in sight. The president’s 
chair was occupied by the venerable and distinguished 
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Sir David Brewster, while Richard Cobden took an 
important part in the proceedings, and Rev. George C. 
Beckwith, Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
shared with “The Learned Blacksmith” the honor of 
representing America. Said the latter: ‘‘A beautiful 
spirit of fraternal unanimity pervaded the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, and no one who took part in them 
will be likely to forget the occasion as long as he lives.”’ 

But the sway of the Goddess Pax seems destined to 
be brief, on this pugnacious planet, and the Victorian 
peace-workers were not allowed to wait even for the 
Crimean war, only three years distant, before receiving 
a violent jolt from across the Channel. For Louis 
Napoleon, despite the serious mien which he assumed 
before the peace delegates of 1849, was doubtless pre- 
paring, all the while, for his famous coup d’état, which 
he executed before the close of 1851. As existing poli- 
tical conditions made it practically impossible to con- 
duct a peace conference on the continent of Europe, 
the Congresses of 1852 and 1853 were held at Manches- 
ter and Edinburgh respectively, and, although much 
good work was done, these two meetings hardly as- 
sumed, in point of attendance, an international phase. 

Although no permanent results may, perhaps, be 
demonstrable from these six conferences, it is hoped 
that enough has been said, and on sufficient authority, 
to warrant the belief that these gatherings, which Mr. 
Burritt fostered with such warm affection and interest, 
were not mere soap-box meetings, gathering the rough- 
scuff from the streets and making no deep general 
impression. Like most reformers, Mr. Burritt may 
have had many of the instincts of a visionary, but he 
was an excellent organizer, and the fact that he secured 
the active participation from France of Victor Hugo 
and de Tocqueville, and in England of Cobden, 
Bright, Brewster, Henry Richard and Joseph 
Sturge (all of whose names may be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography) shows plainly that 
he made a distinct impress, for his principles, on the 
very best thinkers of his time. 
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And now before the scene shifts back to America, for 
good, we may find Mr. Burritt remaining for many 
years still in England, serving most acceptably as 
United States Consul at Birmingham, through a wholly 
unsolicited appointment by President Lincoln. He 
likewise undertook the two promised agricultural 
surveys on long walks, first to the northernmost tip of 
Scotland, and then, westward to Land’s End and back. 
These truly formidable feats of pedestrianism are each 
described, entertainingly and in much detail, in books 
published at the completion of the respective journeys. 

Although the aim of this paper is to present to your 
attention ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith’s” career as a 
peace advocate, there is a certain other unselfish 
activity to which he gave much time and thought while 
at home during the decade of the 50’s: the most 
momentous question of that crucial period—the issue 
of human slavery in these United States. Mr. Burritt 
was an ardent social reformer and, as already stated, 
probably harbored elements of the visionary and 
possibly of the fanatic in his makeup, but his plan for 
‘‘Compensated Emancipation” smacks of the soberest 
common sense. Though he undoubtedly loathed the 
institution of human slavery as intensely as John 
Brown or Wendell Phillips, he would not, like the 
former, unsheath his sword and seek to strike away the 
slave’s fetters at a single blow. Burritt had an 
enormous respect for the law, and realized not only 
that the Constitution recognized the existence of 
slavery, but that the North, for several generations, 
had battened on the slave-trade, and should be made 
to share with the South the responsibility for its 
existence and growth. When he proposed, therefore, 
that the slaves should be freed gradually, and that 
their former owners should be ‘‘ compensated” through 
the sale of western public lands, owned by the Federal 
Government, he won some very substantial and intelli- 
gent support. Just how carefully he entered into the 
details of the project, is not my purpose to determine; 
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r certainly he was no mean statistician, as his natural 
y bent toward mathematics, and the successive volumes 
s of his ‘‘ Year-books of the Nations”’ issued just at this 
y time, will amply testify. In August, 1856, the 
e National Compensated Emancipation Society held its 
] first convention in Cleveland. The presiding officer 
f was President Mark Hopkins of Williams College, with 


Elihu Burritt as permanent secretary. Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, president of Union College, and Governor Fair- 
child of Vermont were also intimately associated with 
this movement; even President Lincoln gave the 
| project his support. As paid secretary of this society, 
with headquarters in New York, our peace advocate’s 
daily regimen was often reduced to a six-cent loaf of 
bread for breakfast, a ten-cent cut of meat for supper; 
luncheon from the cold water faucet, and a mattress 
on the office floor. 
| In fact, wherever we look, we shall always see some 
sign of the picturesque in Elihu Burritt. We may 
l visualize the eager young blacksmith’s apprentice, 
construing his tvrrw, rérras, térre, from his Greek 


grammar, to the rhythmic anvil beat; or the ardent 
young Worcester editor timorously putting forth his 
first “Olive Leaf Mission,” broadcast before an unre- 
ceptive world; or the sturdy English pilgrim, dusty and 
travel-stained, nearing his toilsome journey’s end, at 
nether-most John O’Groat’s; or the zealous emancipa- 
tor,in the hay-loft of his New Britain farm, with sleeves 
rolled up and perched upon a nail-keg, before the lime- 
cask which served him for a table, pouring out hot 
missives on a Fourth of July to wake the South to the 
sin of slavery! 
Dead, gone and all but forgotten in this hurly-burly 
) | age of ours, “The Learned Blacksmith’ may appear 
today, but like old John Brown of Ossawatomie, 
who so sadly dashed the hopes for ‘‘compensated 
! emancipation’”’—his soul too, let us believe, goes 
bravely marching on! 
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THE MILITARY RECORD OF BRIGADIER 
GENERAL JOHN NIXON OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BY JOHN M. MERRIAM 


N THE annals of the American Revolution are the 

records of two men of the same name, each one of 
conspicuous service—John Nixon of Pennsylvania, and 
John Nixon of Massachusetts. The former has 
received the greater notice. He was a prominent 
Philadelphian, the grandson of immigrants from 
Wexford, Ireland. His father, Richard, was a ship- 
ping merchant and had built Nixon’s Wharf on the 
Delaware River, and held office in the city council for 
many years. The son John was equally prominent, 
succeeding to the business of his father, serving as a 
Warden of the Port, a member of the Committee on 
Correspondence and a Colonel of the battalion which 
was known in those days in Philadelphia as the ‘‘Silk 
Stockings.”’ When it was ordered that the Declara- 
tion of Independence be publicly proclaimed on July 8, 
1776, John Nixon was selected for this distinction. 
He was with Washington at Trenton, Princeton and 
Valley Forge. He was one of the organizers of the 
early bank and succeeded Robert Morris as president. 
His portrait was painted by Gilbert Stuart, and a 
memoir written by Charles Henry Hart is published in 
‘‘Pennsylvania Magazine” of 1877. 

John Nixon of Massachusetts, however, was of more 
humble origin, and little has been written about him, 
although as a soldier his record is the more noteworthy. 
He was born in Framingham, March 1, 1727, the son 
of Christopher, supposed to be of Huguenot descent, 
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a pioneer farmer, the first of his name in Framingham, 
who cleared some fifty acres of land in the north part 
of the town and built his home and reared a family as a 
first settler. John was his oldest son and as such must 
have shared his father’s toil in taming the wild land, 
cutting into the forest, breaking the soil, hauling out 
the rocks, hewing the timber, training colts and steers, 
and mastering the many trades which had to be learned 
in the country life of those days. The town had been 
incorporated in 1700, and district schools had been 
established, and here he received a rudimentary 
education. 

| Such was his life until the winter of 1744-5 when the 
call came for volunteers to go with Sir William Pep- 
perell to capture the French citadel Louisbourg on 
Cape Breton Island, which defied the British suprem- 
acy on this Atlantic Coast. This call met with 
enthusiastic response, throughout New England. 
Within a radius of a mile or so in the district around 
Nobscot Hill in Framingham eleven men volunteered 
in the very beginning, so as to become members of the 
first regiment under the immediate command of 
Pepperell as Colonel. John Nixon, not yet eighteen 
years old, was one of this number. Others were 
Robert Seaver and his two sons, Nixon’s uncle and 
| cousins, and Shears Berry, his future brother-in-law. 
l His captain was Ephraim Baker, and among the 
unpublished letters of the Pepperell Papers in the 
| Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, I 
| have found an interesting letter signed in his fair hand 
which has made me wish I could learn more about him. 
In the genealogical notes of the Nixon family in the 
. history of Framingham by Rev. Josiah H. Temple is 
found this interesting story—that Nixon when a mere 
lad deserted from military service under the influence 
of older men, was captured, court martialed and 
sentenced to be shot; that he was taken to the place of 
execution, but because of his youth secret orders were 
given to the firing squad to miss him, that he fell upon 
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the discharge of the muskets but recovered unhurt, 
and was permitted to live, as Temple says ‘‘to redeem 
his fame as the hero of many campaigns and battles.” 

This incident must have occurred, it seems to me, in 
the Louisbourg campaign. I know of no prior service 
in Nixon’s lifetime in which death would have been 
ordered for desertion, and I have found no record of 
any earlier service by him. I have examined with 
some care the Pepperell and Belknap papers for a veri- 
fication of this story, and have discovered this letter; 


Louisbourg, June 4: 1746 
May PLease your Honour 

As the Cheife of my Comp” have inlistedwith your Honor in 
Expectation of Tarrying with me, & they being disapointed, I 
Humbly ask the favour of a furlow for John Holebrook & John 
Nixson who were putt under my care, & that I might have the 
pleasure of carrying them to their friends, & that my promise 
of a furlow to ye others, may be fullfiled at your Honours 
Leasure: 

I Heartily wish your Honour a good passage & safe Return 
to your Country & the Happy sight of my Lady & familly, I 
take this opportunity at Parting of offering myself & Service 
to Your Honour and am with the Highest Esteem & Veneration 

Yr Honours obedient Humble Servt. 
EPHRAIM BAKER 
To the Honourable 
Sir Wm. Pepperell 
Barronett 


It is a mere inference, but it seems likely to me that 
following this proforma execution of the death sentence, 
Nixon was placed in the personal care of his captain, 
and that possibly Baker had interceded for him. These 
early papers contain references to the plight of our 
New England troops. The city had fallen July 17, 
1745, but for a year and more the men had remained 
through the hardship of winter, with scanty clothing, 
the camps had become unsanitary, small-pox had 
broken out, and drinking, immorality and desertion 
are mentioned in these papers as calling for discipline. 
The environment surely is consistent with this explana- 
tion of Baker’s letter. 
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The next event in Nixon’s life of which I have found 
record is his marriage. He probably returned to his 
father’s home, resumed the life of a farmer and courted 
and won the daughter of a neighbor who lived on the 
west side of Nobscot on one of the oldest and best 
known farms of Framingham, called successively the 
Shears, the Berry and the Slate place, and in early 
times the familiar haunt of Tantamous, or Old Jethro, 
the Indian Sachem of Nobscot. Nixon married 
Thankful Berry, February 7, 1754, the daughter of 
Joseph and Thankful Shears Berry. In these days of 
rich blessings beyond the wildest imagination of that 
time, it quickens our heart throbs a little to read of a 
mother bearing the name of Thankful and passing it on 
to her daughter. It may seem a satire to associate life 
in the lonely woods of Nobscot in the period 1700-1775 
given to farm drudgery and the bearing and nurture of 
children, with thankfulness, but I believe the name 
was given and borne with real appreciation. 

In the year following his marriage came the call of 
the French and Indian War. On March 7, 1755, 
forgetful of his sufferings at Louisbourg, he enlisted as 
lieutenant in Captain Newell’s Roxbury Company, but 
was transferred to Captain Jonathan Hoar’s Company 
of Concord, and succeeded him September 8. Later 
he commanded a company in the regiment of Col. 
Timothy Ruggles of Hardwick, Worcester County, as 
is shown by a muster roll in his own hand dated 
August 26, 1756. This service, the Crown Point 
expedition, continued till December 17, 1756. The 
critical battle was on September 8, 1756, when defeat 
was changed to victory by valiant fighting out of an 
Indian ambush into which the troops were led near 
Lake George. It was in this fight that Ephraim 
Williams, beloved as the founder of Williams College, 
was killed. The second campaign followed after a 
short intermission, and here again Nixon commanded 
one of the companies in the regiment of Colonel 
Ruggles. And when Ruggles was sent home sick in 
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October it was Nixon’s company which was detailed as 
escort. There was further association with Colonel 
Ruggles in his next enlistment in September 1758. 
This was the campaign against Ticonderoga under 
James Abercrombie of the Black Watch of Scotland. 
On one of the returns we find Captain Nixon’s endorse- 
ment September 27 ‘‘On the roads at work at Half 
Moon,” indicating slow progress through difficult 
country. Among the papers of this period in the 
archives of the Commonwealth is a bill presented by 
Ezekiel How, the landlord of the Wayside Inn, en- 
dorsed as follows: 

A List of the Soldiers vitiled by Ezekiel How of Sudbury 
Inholder in theire Return from the Cannady Expedition 
In 1758 Atest Erors Excepted 

EzEKIEL How 
Among these soldiers was Captain John Nixon. With 
Longfellow’s help this landlord could tell a good tale, 
but he could not spell. 

In 1759 a new term of service began again with 
Colonel Ruggles from March 31 to April 30. At this 
later date Nixon’s company was transferred to the 
regiment of Colonel John Jones of Hopkinton and 
placed under command of Lord Jeffrey Amherst for 
service in Canada ending December 20. A final call 
for troops came in 1761 and again Nixon commanded a 
company which served from April 18, 1761 to July 28, 
1762. 

I must be content with an outline of his service at 
this time covering the entire period of the French and 
Indian War. He was in the prime of early manhood 
from 27 to 35 and it was in this period that he received 
the training which qualified him for leadership in the 
Revolution. When 35 years old he had seen service 
under Pepperell, Abercrombie, Timothy Ruggles and 
Jeffrey Amherst. 

I imagine Ruggles exerted the greatest influence over 
this young captain. He was a commanding personal- 
ity, as has been shown in sketches written by Christo- 
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pher C. Baldwin, by Emory Washburn and Dwight 
Foster. It is said that he was an officer of cool 
bravery, excellent judgment and of much knowledge 
of warfare. He was a trained lawyer, a frequent 
opponent of James Otis. He had served as Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Worcester. When the 
Revolution came, he was a Royalist, and an interesting 
account of him will be found in Sabine’s ‘‘Sketches.”’ 
A summary of his personality is given by that writer 
as follows: ‘‘He was a good scholar, and possessed 
powers of mind of a very high order. He was a wit 
and a misanthrope; a man of rude manners and rude 
speech. Many anecdotes continue to be related of 
him in the town of his nativity, which show his shrewd- 
ness, his sagacity, his military hardihood and bravery. 
As a lawyer he was an impressive pleader, and in 
parliamentary debate, able and ingenious.’”’ Christo- 
pher C. Baldwin said of him, “Had he been so fortunate 
as to have embraced the popular sentiments of the 
time, there is no doubt he would have been ranked 
among the leading characters of the Revolution.”’ 

It was by association with Timothy Ruggles that 
Nixon gained the education which the limitations of 
his country environment had denied him. 

In the interval of thirteen years before the Revolu- 
tion, Nixon established and developed his own home 
on the north side of Nobscot over the line from Fram- 
ingham in the township of Sudbury. All that is left 
to mark the place today is a cellar hole and a door 
step, and the clearing in the woods, the work of his 
axe and plow. It is back from the traveled road 
possibly a mile and is remote from any present habita- 
tion. It is within the area recently purchased by Mr. 
Henry Ford. Here John and Thankful had their 
family of ten children, John, Sarah, Hephzibah, Mary, 
Joseph, Keziah, Anne, Artemas, Benjamin and Betsey, 
born within the years 1757 to 1775. Although living 
in Sudbury he and his wife were members of the 
Framingham Church and here their children were 
baptized. 
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With the approach of the Revolution he organized a 
large company of minute men from Sudbury, of which 
he was captain, and he led this company to Concord 
early on the 19th of April, 1775. In the accounts 
of that day most of the attention has been given to 
what took place at the North bridge, and but little 
attention given to the South bridge. This was in the 
line of approach from Sudbury, and Nixon’s minute 
men arrived there early and found the bridge held by 
the British. His men were eager to attack but orders 
had been received from Colonel Barrett to halt and in 
no case to begin the fight. Old Deacon Haynes, 
nearly eighty years old, said to his captain, ‘‘If you 
don’t go and drive them British from that bridge, I 
shall call you a coward,” but Nixon replied, ‘‘I should 
rather be called a coward by you, than called to account 
by superior officers for disobedience of orders. We are 
ordered not to fire until we are fired upon.”’ In his 
reference to this incident Bancroft refers to the Sub- 
bury captain ‘‘as the brave Nixon.”’ His control over 
his impatient men, with the taunt of cowardice thrown 
in his face, is evidence of a superior order of bravery. 
In the pursuit of the British to Cambridge the Sud- 
bury men were foremost and the old deacon was among 
the killed. 

The Middlesex County minute men arriving in 
Cambridge remained there under arms almost to a 
man and on the 24th of April commissions were issued 
and enlistments sought for definite service. John 
Nixon was commissioned Colonel by Massachusetts, 
April 24, and a regiment was organized under his 
command. His brother Thomas was his lieutenant- 
colonel, John Buttrick of Concord his major, and 
among his captains were Micajah Gleason and Thomas 
Drury of Framingham, Joseph Butler and Abishai 
Brown of Concord, William Smith of Lincoln and 
David Moore of Sudbury. Further commissions came 
from the Provincial Congress, June 3 and 4, and the 
regiment was duly mustered into service June 5. 
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Nixon’s regiment was placed under command of 
General Artemas Ward, and in May took part in a 
foray to Noodles Island and Hog Island, the purpose of 
which was to seize and bring back the stock of cattle 
there pastured. 

In June came the preparations to fortify the hill in 
Charlestown. Nixon in the meantime had become 
active in the military organization. Justin Winsor 
states in his Memorial History of Boston, ‘‘ A good deal 
of the military spirit of the camp was derived from a 
veteran of the French and Indian Wars, John Nixon.” 
He was field officer on June 10 and on June 17, and 
when the alarm came from Bunkers Hill was among 
the first to start for the battlefield, and arrived with a 
portion of his command in time to take position at or 
near the rail fence. Temple says that Colonels Brewer 
and Nixon were among the first to arrive. Frothing- 
ham in his Siege of Boston says that the original de- 
tachment under Colonel Prescott was at the redoubt 
and breastwork, and was joined, just previous to the 
action, by portions of Massachusetts regiments under 
Colonels Brewer, Nixon, Woodbridge, Little,and Major 
Moore, and one company of artillery, Callender’s. 
Colonel Swett states ‘‘that previous to the action 
Colonels Brewer, Nixon, Woodbridge, and Major 
Moore brought on their troops, each about three hun- 
dred men.”” Judge Needham Maynard, who was with 
General Warren as an aide, says that Nixon was 
stationed at the hay breastwork below the gap. 
Temple says that Nixon’s men had thirteen rounds of 
ammunition. As the British came on for the first at- 
tack, Prescott moved among his men cautioning them 
to hold their fire, to wait for his order, and then to 
‘fire low,” to ‘“‘aim at their waistbands,” and to 
“nick off the commanders.” After the repulse, the 
British reformed and advanced for the second attack. 
In this advance at least one shot was fired as if a 
similar command had been given by a British officer, 
and Colonel Nixon had been selected as the mark. 
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He fell ‘‘severely wounded,” as Temple puts it, ‘‘and 
had to be carried off the field.”’ Lossing states that he 
received a wound from which he never recovered. 
Colonel Swett says that he was badly wounded, and 
he adds the interesting information that his life was 
saved by a dollar in his pocket. Usually it is a Bible 
over the heart which intercepts or deflects the deadly 
bullet, but here the coins in his trousers pocket are his 
protection. 

About a fortnight later George Washington arrived 
at Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army. He assumed command July 3, 1775, 
and at once undertook to establish military order. 
One of his first appointments was a General Court 
Martial organized July 12, with Col. John Nixon, 
president. The first defendant was Col. James Scam- 
mons of the regiment from Maine, who was charged 
with ‘‘disobedience of orders and backwardness in the 
execution of his duty.’”’ He had halted on the way, 
and had failed to reach the real hill. William Tudor, a 
lawyer, who had been associated with John Adams, was 
Judge Advocate. The Court held sessions July 13, 14 
and 15, and made a finding of ‘‘not guilty” on the 
17th. The proceedings are reported in the New Eng- 
land Chronicle or Essex Gazette of February 29, 1776, 
and I have here a photostat copy from an original in 
the library of this Society. This is the first important 
court martial of the Revolution, and it is interesting to 
note the orderly procedure of organization, arraign- 
ment, pleading, presentation of testimony, argument, 
consideration and judgment, and the president of the 
court a Middlesex farmer! 

During the siege of Boston, Nixon’s regiment was 
stationed at Winter Hill, Somerville, in General John 
Sullivan’s brigade, which was a part of the left wing 
under Major General Nathaniel Greene. Other colo- 
nels in his brigade were John Stark and Enoch Poor, 
both veterans with service similar to his own in the 
earlier campaigns. 
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After the evacuation of Boston came the moving of 
troops to the New York area, beginning the very next 
day when General Heath was ordered to march. 
The next reference I have found to Nixon is on June 15, 
1776, when he was President of a Court Martial, 
probably in New York. On July 1, 1776, he was 
ordered ‘‘to proceed as soon as possible in the morning 
to Governor’s Island in New York harbor to take 
command there.’”’ This was an important post at the 
very front of Manhattan Island commanding the 
shore of Brooklyn, and had been strongly fortified. 
Nixon, however, asked for another regiment and re- 
ceived the following reply from Lord Sterling, in be- 
half of Washington, stating that he must make the 
best defence he can with the force already under his 
command: 


D'Sir 

I have taken the Earliest opportunity of Communicating 
your letter of this day with the papers enclosed to the General, 
he has ordered me to tell you, that while one Regiment only 
was on Gov" Island, he never had an application of the like 
kind, that since he has reinforced it with another Regiment, 
several of these applications have been made, that in our 
present Scituation, Governors Island is more strong and better 
guarded than any other post of the Army, that when the 
Expected reinforcements arrive, your post will have a pro- 
portionate Reinforcement and that in the mean time it is your 
duty to make the best defence you can with the forces under 
your Command, ever relying that the General will pay the 
highest attention to every post, and particularly to so import- 
ant a One as that which is under your immediate Command. 
I have the honor to be &e 


Col. Nixon 


While assigned to this duty Nixon was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier General, August 9, 1776. His 
brigade was organized with the following colonels: 
James Mitchell Varnum, Moses Little, Daniel Hitch- 
cock, Thomas Nixon, and Jacob Bailey, a list of dis- 
tinguished soldiers; Varnum a graduate of Brown, a 
leader of the bar in Rhode Island, later a Brigadier 
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General; Hitchcock, a graduate of Yale College, 
lawyer from Providence, who commanded these regi- 
ments of Nixon’s brigade at Princeton where he 
received thanks from Washington for his gallant 
service; Little from Newbury, Mass., honored by the 
Commonwealth ; Bailey also from Newbury, who later 
served the northern army as Commissary General; 
and Thomas Nixon who served with honor throughout 
the War. 

The strong defence planned for Governor’s Island 
was in keeping with other preparations by Washington 
to guard New York against direct attack from sea. 
The British success came through an indirect attack 
culminating in the Battle of Long Island, August 26 
and 27. This defeat was a bitter blow to Washington. 
He wrote to Congress, ‘‘Our situation is truly dis- 
tressing. The check our detachment sustained—has 
despirited too great a proportion of our troops, and 
filled their minds with apprehension and despair. 
The militia instead of calling forth their utmost efforts 
to a brave and manly opposition in order to repair our 
losses are discouraged, intractable, and impatient to 
return. Great numbers of them have gone off, in 
some instances almost by whole regiments, by half 
ones and by companies at a time.” Three new 
divisions were organized September 1 and Nixon’s 
brigade was placed in the Central Division under 
Generals Spencer and Greene, the former to command 
until the latter recovered from illness. The American 
Army withdrew to a new line of defence across Man- 
hattan Island at Harlem Heights. Nixon was active 
in this retreat. There are these entries in the orderly 
books in the Old Records Department of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office: September 16, ‘‘General Nixon’s 
brigade is to retire to their quarters and refresh them- 
selves, but to hold themselves in readiness to turn out 
at a moment’s warning.” September 29. ‘‘General 
Nixon with his brigade is to remove over to the Jersey 
and will receive orders from General Greene with 
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prospect to his incamping, and such men of his brigade 
as are now on duty must be relieved.” 

On October 15, Nixon was ordered to send a regi- 
ment to relieve the guard at Throg’s (also called 
Frog’s) Neck. It was here that General Howe made a 
landing October 12, but after waiting five days, dis- 
couraged by the strong defence, abandoned the at- 
tempt to advance north from this point. 

Washington at this time had withdrawn from Har- 
lem Heights up the Hudson River and had thrown up 
retrenchments from Fordham Heights to White 
Plains. Howe made a second landing and advanced 
against the American line at White Plains. A battle 
followed October 28 which Howe hoped would be 
“‘the decisive battle of the War.’”’ The account given 
by General Cullum in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History recalls Bunker Hill. ‘‘As the main British 
body . ...clambered up the steep declivity it was met 
by a withering fire from the infantry and artillery from 
which it recoiled and sought shelter. A second assault 
up the slope met with an equally determined resistance 
and for some time the enemy was held in check. .... 
Two regiments that had forded the Bronx a quarter Of 
a mile below now appeared on the Americans’ right and 
drove the militia from their post. This break compelled 
McDougall exposed by a heavy fire in front and flank 
to retreat across the Bronx to White Plains, though 
with his six hundred Continentals he maintained an 
obstinate conflict for an hour, and carried off all his 
wounded and artillery. The American loss was thirty 
prisoners, and one hundred and thirty killed and 
wounded.” One of the killed was Captain Micajah 
Gleason of Thomas Nixon’s regiment, a Framingham 
tavern keeper who had been with the Nixon brothers in 
the French and Indian War and from the Concord 
fight.! 

1In Temple's History of Framingham, p. 302, it is stated: ‘‘Captain Micajah Gleason 
and his company of Colonel T. Nixon’s regiment were in this battle at White Plains, and 


Captain Gleason was killed.” 
On the other hand the following paragraph in the ‘* Memoirs of Major General Heath” 
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In December 1776, Washington moved from the 
New York area into New Jersey. Fort Washington 
had fallen and the British had entire possession of 
Manhattan Island and of the eastern shore of the 
Hudson. Changes had come in Nixon’s brigade. 
Varnum had been promoted, and Nixon himself was 
transferred in November to the division of General 
Charles Lee. I have not found the reason nor the 
authority for this assignment with Lee. 

Although his old regiments were in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton they were under the command 
of Colonel Hitchock as the senior officer. 

In July 1777, the record shows that General Nixon 
was at Peekskill and that his brigade was composed of 
the regiments of Col. John Greaton, Col. Rufus Put- 
nam, Col. Ichabod Alden and Col. Thomas Nixon. 
Here as in the previous formation he had with him 
officers of superior ability. 

Major General Israel Putnam in command of the 
division had learned of the movements of Burgoyne 
from the north, and ordered Nixon’s brigade to prepare 
for immediate advance to Albany to strengthen the 
northern army. He communicated with Washington, 
who replied July 1, 

At sunset this evening I received your letter of the 30th 
ultimo. The intelligence contained in the copies of the letters 
you transmitted is truly important, and it appears almost 
certain to me that General Howe and Gen. Burgoyne design 
if/possible to unite their attacks and form a junction of their 
two armies. I approve much of your conduct in ordering 
Nixon’s brigade to be in readiness and I desire it may be 


published in 1798, seems to be contemporary evidence that Captain Gleason was killed 
September 16 at Harlem Heights: 

“Sept. 16th, 1776.—A little before noon, a smart skirmish happened on the heights west 
of Haarlem Plain, and south of Morris’s house, between a party of Hessian Yagers, 
British Light-Infantry and Highlanders, and the American riflemen and some other 
troops, which ended in favour of the latter. The troops fought well, on both sides, and 
gave great proof of their marksmanship. The Americans had several officers killed and 
wounded; among the former Lieut. Col. Knoulton, of the Connecticut line, and Capt. 
Gleason, of Nixon’s Massachusetts regiment, two excellent officers;and Maj. Beech, of one 
of the southern regiments, a brave officer, was among the latter. This skirmish might 
have brought on a general action; for both armies were then within supporting distance 
of the troops which were engaged.” 
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embarked immediately to go to Albany as soon as General 
Varnum’s and General Parsons’ brigades are so near Peekskill, 
that they can arrive to supply their place, before any troops 
can come up the river and effect a landing, or as soon as a 
number of militia equal to them can be got in. They will 
proceed up the river with the utmost dispatch, on either of 
these events happening. 

Washington also wrote to the President of Congress, 
July 2, expressing his fear that Burgoyne and Howe 
were planning ‘‘a junction of their two armies by way 
of the Lakes and the North River. If they have their 
whole Canada force on the former this is certainly their 
object,” and he adds, ‘‘On receiving these accounts 
I wrote immediately to Gen. Putnam to embark 
Nixon’s brigade for reinforcing the northern army; to 
wait, however, the arrival or near approach of Gen. 
Parsons’ and Gen. Varnum’s brigades for this 
place, who march this morning, or the coming in of an 
equal number of militia to supply their place before 
they sail.” 

General Nixon’s advance was by boat up the Hud- 
son. Washington was concerned in his progress, as he 
again wrote to Congress July 10, ‘‘I am told by a 
gentleman, who came to Camp yesterday that Nixon’s 
brigade would certainly arrive at Albany on Tuesday 
morning, as he saw the vessels in which it was em- 
barked, standing up the evening before with a fair 
wind.”’ 

Burgoyne’s advance however had been more rapid 
than Washington or even General Schuyler, who was 
then in command of the northern army, had antici- 
pated. Ticonderoga had fallen on July 5, but General 
St. Clair had escaped with his. men, so that the loss did 
not prove overwhelming. St. Clair said at this time 
that he had ‘‘lost a post, but saved a province.’’ When 
the first news reached Washington, July 12, he wrote’ 
still further to the President of Congress. 

When I had the honor of addressing you last, I hoped the 


intelligence received respecting our affairs in the northern 
department was not true, or at least that they were not so 
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unfavorable as they were then represented. But the enclosed 
copy of a letter from General Schuyler, which came to hand 
yesterday evening, confirms it, most unhappily for us, in its 
fullest latitude. This event, the evacuation of our posts on the 
Lake, among the most unfortunate that could have befallen 
us, is rendered more interesting by the manner in which it took 
place. I have no further information upon the subject, than 
what the copy contains, and shall be happy to hear by my next 
advices, that the main body of the army, of whose situation 
General Schuyler knew nothing with certainty, have not become 
prisoners; for I fear, from the disposition they discovered on 
this distressing occasion, they would have surrendered to the 
enemy, in case they fell in with them, though inferior in 
number. 

In respect to General Schuyler’s demands, it is not in my 
power to comply with the whole of them. Not a single tent 
can be furnished, the kettles will be, and are ordered on; and 
an express is going to Springfield for all the musket-cartridges, 
sixty barrels of powder, and a proportionable quantity of lead 
and cartridge-paper for his use. ‘Ten pieces of artillery, with 
harness, are also ordered, with proper officers from Peekskill. 
I have written to him to procure horses and drivers himself, 
as they are to be obtained with much more ease where he is than 
here; nor can be be supplied with the heavy cannon, which he 
requests, supposing them necessary, not having one to spare 
from a more important use, the defence of the Highlands. 
Colonel Putnam, I imagine, will be with him before this, as his 
regiment is part of Nixon’s brigade, who will answer every 
purpose he can possibly have for an engineer at this crisis. 
A supply of intrenching tools was sent to him four or five days 
ago, in consequence of an application then made. 


This reference is to Col. Ryfus Putnam of Rutland, 
Worcester County. Washington clearly remembered 
his services at Dorchester Heights and at Fort Wash- 
ington. 

General Schuyler’s distress is plainly shown in the 
letter of Washington which I have just read. He 
wanted men and supplies, and he was impatient at any 
delay. In Lossing’s Life of Schuyler it is stated that 
‘he called earnestly upon General Nixon to push on by 
forced marches from Albany with the troops he 
brought up from Peekskill.”” ‘‘The least delay”’, he 
said, ‘‘in marching up your brigade will certainly be 
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attended with most fatal consequences. Let me, 
therefore entreat you to march night and day to come 
up with me.”” He even wrote to Washington, ‘“‘ From 
the slowness with which he moved, I was led to con- 
clude that he was at the head of a formidable body, but 
to my great mortification I find the whole to consist 
of five hundred and seventy-five, rank and file fit for 
duty, and eleven sick, several of them are negroes and 
many of them young, small and feeble boys.” Lossing 
then adds, ‘‘This force he (Schuyler) immediately 
ordered to Fort Ann to assist in putting obstacles in the 
way of Burgoyne’s advance.” Schuyler’s order given 
when Nixon had arrived was dated July 12, and there 
could not have been much time lost after the slow 
moving boats, referred to in Washington’s letter of 
July 10, had landed at Albany. This order to Nixon 
is as follows: 


Sir, 

You will immediately march your bridgade to Fort Ann. 
On your arrival there, you will dispatch two scouts, one on the 
west and the other on the east side of Wood Creek, to discover 
if the enemy are approaching either by land or water. You 
will direct the officers commanding the scouts to be as exact 
as possible in ascertaining the numbers of any of the enemy 
they may see, and to give you the earliest intelligence of it, 
that I may be advised thereof by you as soon as possible. 
Having dispatched the scout, you will proceed to burn the saw- 
mills which are near Fort Ann, and then fall the trees growing 
on the banks of Wood Creek into the same, and if such a 
superior body of the enemy should move towards you, that it 
is not probable that you can keep your ground, you are then to 
retire, advising me thereof, that your retreat may be covered. 
In retreating, you are to break up all the bridges in your rear, 
that the enemy may be as much obstructed in their march as 
possible. Let me frequently hear from you, for much depends 
upon receiving early intelligence. 

Axes will be delivered by Captain Wendell, Assistant Deputy 
Quarter Master General, to your Quarter Master. If you 
should be obliged to retreat, be sure to bring the axes off with 
you, for we have none besides what will be delivered to you. 
Please therefore to impress your officers and men with the 
great necessity there is to be extremely careful of the axes. 
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You will find Brigadier General Fellows, with a body of 
troops, on your march. You are to take him and the troops 
under his command with you. 


A second order followed dated July 16. 


Str, 

Both your letters of this day have been delivered me. 

I am quite in opinion with you and General Fellows, that 
destroying the causeway will be a very material obstruction to 
the enemy’s march. I beg therefore that you will do it in the 
most effectual manner, as I hope that of felling trees across the 
road is done; but unless both roads are completely stopped, it 
will be of little avail. You will therefore please, as soon as that 
which leads by Jones’s is done, to go upon that which leads past 
Huffnagel’s, and stop that also. 

You will observe by my orders to General Fellows, that he 
was directed to send parties to the different farm houses, to 
drive off all the cattle. This you will please to do without 
exception, leaving only the milch cows with such families as 
cannot move off. 

You will also bring away the scows, and all the iron work 
from Jones’s and Huffnagel’s mills, or see they do it themselves, 
that the enemy may not have the advantage of those mills. 

Pray keep out scouts continually, and order them to go as 
far beyond Fort Ann as possible. When you have compleatly 
carried into execution what is hereby directed, you will advise 
me thereof, that I may give directions for your future destina- 
tion. 


Lossing in a following chapter gives Nixon and 
Fellows credit for thorough execution of these orders. 
In describing Burgoyne’s slow advance from Fort Ann 
he says the journey was made ten fold more difficult by 
trees cut down and cast into the navigable waters of 
Wood Creek, and by the roads being broken, the cattle 
driven away and the forage destroyed. 


Lieutenant Anburey, serving with Burgoyne, to whom I shall 
refer later, writes from the British Camp at Fort Edward 
August 6, 1777: “The country between our late encamp- 
ment at Skenesborough and this place, was a continuation of 
woods and creeks, interspersed with deep morasses; and to 
add to these natural impediments, the enemy had very 
industriously augmented them, by felling immense trees, and 
various other modes, that it was with the utmost pains and 
fatigue we could work our way through them.” 


| 
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I have one of the reports sent back from Nixon while 
on this march to Fort Ann. 
Kingsborough 9 Clock 21** July 1777 
Hon? Sir 
I sent out a Scout Yesterday under the Command of Capt. 
Lane of my brigade—consisting of 32 Men officers included, 
from which this Moment returned a Corporal and four Men, 
who informs me that Sun about two Hours high this Evening 
they were attacked by a large body of Indians near the House 
this side of Fort Ann judged to be near 400, who they suppose 
has cut off Capt. Lane and the Rest of the party. They like- 
wise inform that a Body of Regulars with two field pieces came 
out from Fort Ann and that an Inhabitant informed them a 
little before the Attack, that 2000 Indians arrived at the 
Block House the Evening before. I have a party which I sent 
out three Days ago that is not returned yet. Iam Sir 
Your most obedt hble Serv*. 
Jn° Nrxon 


The situation continued without material change for 
several weeks. The encounter with Burgoyne which 
Schuyler foresaw as likely to come early in July did not 
develop until September 19. He continued to appeal 
for troops but Washington had his own problems, not 
knowing when or where the attack from General Howe 
might come, and after sending General Benjamin 
Lincoln and General Benedict Arnold, wrote that he 
could do no more. Schuyler’s enemies were at work 
with Congress and finally Horatio Gates arrived August 
19 to relieve him of the command of the northern army. 

Burgoyne’s advance however was only checked. 
But the tide was turning. The American success at 
Bennington under John Stark brought renewed cour- 
age. Gates received much that had been denied 
Schuyler, and prepared for a battle with Burgoyne at 
Bemis Heights, a commanding position near Stillwater. 
In the formation of his line of defence he took personal 
command of the right wing, of which Nixon’s brigade 
was a part. 

These are the brief entries in the “Orderly Book” of 
Col. Thomas Nixon, which is in the Library of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
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Sept.9. Headquarters at Stillwater. 

Sept. 16. Gen. Burgoyne’s army is marching this way. 
Every man on this ground is to have two days of provisions 
cooked this morning. 

Sept. 18. The commissary is to deliver half a gill of rum to 
every man in camp tomorrow morning. 

Sept. 19. This day a battle was fought from three o’clock 
till a quarter after six in the evening.”’ 


Bancroft gives this description of the battle: 


At three the battle became general and it raged till after 
sundown. The battle was marked by the obstinate courage of 
the Americans, but by no manoeuvre; man fought against man, 
regiment against regiment. An American party would capture 
a cannon and drive off the British; the British would rally and 
recover it with the bayonet, but only to fall back before the 
deadly fire from the wood. Before the sun went down Bur- 
goyne was in danger of a rout, the troops about wavered—but 
reinforcements arrived and charged the Americans on their 
right flank. Evening was at hand, and those of the Americans 
who had been engaged for more than three hours had nearly 
exhausted their ammunitions and they withdrew within their 
lines, taking with them their wounded and a hundred captives. 


Very interesting information relating to Burgoyne’s 
entire expedition is found in the letters of Thomas 
Anburey,a lieutenant in the army of General Burgoyne, 
recently published by Houghton & Mifflin Company 
under the title ‘‘Travels Through the Interior Parts 
of America.” He refers to this engagement at Still- 
water as ‘‘a severe fought battle” and although he 
claims victory for the British, he writes October 6, 


We have gained little more by our victory than honor, the 
Americans working with incessant labor to strengthen their 
left; their right is already unattackable. Instead of a dis- 
heartened and flying enemy, we have to encounter a numerous, 
and, as we lately experienced, a resolute one, equally disposed 
to maintain their ground as ourselves, and commanded by 
Generals whose activity leave no advantages unimproved. 


Although this battle was a draw, Burgoyne’s in- 
vasion was stopped and plans were made for the second 
battle at Bemis Heights which followed October 7, to 
which there is this reference in Colonel Nixon’s 
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Orderly Book: ‘‘This day a battle was fought on 
Bemis Heights and the enemy retreated; it began about 
4 o0’clock.”’ 

Encouraged by Burgoyne’s retreat Gates on the 11th 
of October ordered his main body, led by Nixon’s and 
Glover’s brigades and by Morgan’s sharpshooters as 
advance guard, to cross the Fishkill toward Saratoga. 
This advance was in a fog, and Nixon had proceeded 
as far as Fort Hardy capturing a picket of sixty men, 
when the fog lifted and he was confronted by Bur- 
goyne’s main army prepared to receive the American 
forces, having learned of Gates’ plans. The advance 
guard retreated under fire, and Nixon himself barely 
escaped a cannon ball which passed so closely to his 
head as to impair permanently his sight and hearing. 

An interesting account of this incident is found in 
Roads ‘‘History and Traditions of Marblehead,” 
Page 182, taken from a report by General Glover, 
March 18, 1785: 


On the following evening the British army retreated to 
Saratoga; but owing to the badness of the roads and the heavy 
rain which prevailed, did not arrive there until the morning of 
the 10th. On the morning of the 11th, General Gates, under 
the impression that the main body of Burygone’s army had re- 
treated to Fort Edward, commenced an attack upon the camp 
at Saratoga. This was a great mistake and, but for a fortunate 
discovery by General Glover, would have proved disastrous to 
the Americans. ‘General Nixon’s, being the oldest brigade 
crossed the Saratoga Creek first. Unknown to the Americans, 
Burgoyne had formed a line under the cover of the woods, to 
support a post of artillery where the others meant to make 
their attack. General Glover was on the point of following 
Nixon. Just as he entered the water, he saw a British soldier 
making across, whom he called and examined. The soldier 
claimed to be a deserter, and said that he was going to the 
Americans. Glover asked him about Burgoyne’s Army. The 
soldier answered, ‘It is encamped the same as days past.’ 
Glover told him, ‘If you are found attempting to deceive me, 
you shall be hung in half an hour; but if you speak nothing but 
the truth, you shall be protected and meet with good usage.’ 
He then asked him, ‘Have not numbers been sent off to Fort 
Edward?’ The deserter replied, ‘A small detachment was sent 
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off a day or two ago, but are returned on finding the passes 
occupied by the Americans, and the whole army is now in 
camp,’ Glover, though the junior officer to Nixon, sent off 
immediately to him, to desist and recross the creek; and at 
the same time despatched his aid-de-camp, with the deserter 
behind him on horseback to Genera] Gates; who having exam- 
ined the soldier, hurried away the aid-de-camp, the adjutant- 
general and others to countermand the former orders and 
prevent the attack. General Nixon, upon receiving Glover’s 
message, retreated; but before he had recrossed, the fog cleared 
off, and the rear of his brigade was galled by the enemy’s 
cannon, which killed several of his men . . . Glover’s 
message was received by Nixon in the critical moment; a 
quarter of an hour later would probably have proved fatal to 
the whole brigade, and given a turn to affairs in favor of the 
royal army. 

Burgoyne however was now exposed to the fire of 
the American forces which almost surrounded him, 
and on the 14th of October sent over a flag of truce, 
and finally surrendered his army October 17, 1777. 

After Burgoyne’s surrender Nixon’s brigade was 
ordered to Albany. The Diary of William McKendry, 
published by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1886, contains these entries. 


October 30, 1777 Albany Committee sent to Provide Barrack 


for Gen! Nixon’s Brigade. 
Ditto 31st. The Brigade moved into the Town and Billeted 


in the houses. 


The surrender of Burgoyne’s soldiers brought the 
problem of what to do with them, and General Brick- 
ett’s brigade was detailed to take them from Saratoga 
to Cambridge. General Nixon and General Glover 
accompanied Brickett. 

These letters of Anburey contain much information 
of this march. For example, he writes from Cam- 
bridge November 25, 1777: 

On our march to this place, we were fully convinced what 
powerful levies the New England States are capable of furnish- 
ing; for exclusive of those that had joined Gates, and were 
marched to the southward, every town we passed through was 
raising two or three companies, to join General Washington’s 
army. 
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The wants and miseries of the inhabitants in general are in- 
conceivable, even to the conveniences of life, yet you would be 
surprized with what chearfulness they bend to them, to obtain 
that idol, Independency. In many poor habitations they have 
parted with one of their blankets, where they had only two, to 
supply their soldiers, and although the interior part of these 
states have not been the seat of war, yet the distresses of the 
inhabitants are equally as great as if it had. 


An earlier extract from these letters contains refer- 
ence to independence as an “‘idol.”’ 

This return to Massachusetts permitted Nixon to 
give attention to his home, which must have been in 
sorrow and distress during his absence. His wife, 
Thankful, had died and there were little children, the 
youngest only three years old. And there was another 
family in distress, the widow and children of Nixon’s 
faithful subordinate, Micajah Gleason. His widow, 
Hannah, was still conducting his tavern near Saxon- 
ville, and with such thrift that she was making money. 
John and Hannah concluded that their burdens could 
be carried together to mutual advantage and they were 
married February 13, 1778. While Nixon was in 
Massachusetts he was still concerned with matters 
connected with his brigade. In the archives I have 
found his receipt for shoes and other necessaries de- 
livered to him at Boston in April for his officers. 

In January 1778, while Nixon was with Burgoyne’s 
soldiers an interesting proposition was considered 
which if carried out would have included Nixon’s 
brigade. I refer to the abortive proposition favored 
by Congress but disapproved by Washington to send 
Lafayette at the head of an expedition into Canada. 
I have found an interesting letter from Col. Moses 
Hazen referring with keen anticipation to this project. 


At Camp 29%; Jan’. 1778 
Dear Sir 


Congress have at last determined on an expedition to Canada, 
the marquis LaFiatte a french Nobel man, and one of the first 
rank is to command. Major Gen! Conway, 2nd Starks 3d 
your Humb" Servant Quarter master Gen!. for the expedition, 
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Nixon’s Brigade Vanschauks Livingston Warner’s and the 
Congress’s own Regt will move from this place on or about the 
12 Feb” so as to be at onion River the place appointed for 
Gen! Rendervous on the 20th where you are to meet us with- 
out fail, by such a Rout as you yourself think fit with all the 
men and volunteers which you have or can possibly collect for 
the present purpose. Major . . . will I suppose join you in 
the rout you take. 

I have sent you by Lieut. Jones Parker the bearer of this 
letter five Thousand dollars in Paper and Two hundred in 
Specie which with much difficulty I have Borrowed, more will 
be sent you by Capt Green, now on his way from Congress to 
this place, Now is the time to exert yourself in your Country’s 
Service which I am ay you will not neglect, I am 

ir 
Your very Hum" Serv* 
Mozes Hazen 


P.S. If your Intelligence is good we shall have little to do. 
I wish you would send into Canada in order to obtain further 
Information, and to meet us at onion River possibly at the 
time appointed viz. on the 20th Feb” from your experience 
you will see the necessity of such a measure 


M. H. 
Col. Bedle 


In the memorandum prepared by Congress for 
Lafayette’s instruction special emphasis is placed 
upon the familiarity of the officers of Nixon’s Brigade 
with the territory to be invaded by this expedition by 
reason of their former service. This was proposed 
without Washington’s co-operation and intended 
possibly to bring about a misunderstanding between 


him and Lafayette. While this matter was under — 


discussion we read that Lafayette graciously proposed 
a toast to the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
forces thereby pledging his allegiance, and he com- 
pelled the officers with him, some of whom were 
Washington’s critics, to join him. 

According to Temple, Nixon’s furlough at this time 
was extended to June. His brigade was then in the 
Highlands in the division commanded by Major- 
General William McDougall. 

While Washington was at Valley Forge in the early 
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spring he learned that a part of the British troops had 
gone from New York, and he wrote McDougall, 
March 31, 1778, to consider a possible attack upon this 
city ‘‘ with Parson’s brigade, Nixon’s and the regiments 
of Van Schaick, Hazen and Livingston aided by the 
militia from New York and Connecticut, ’’ McDougall 
replied April 13 that the enterprise was not practicable. 

Through July and August there are records showing 
Nixon’s presence at White Plains. His colonels at 
that time were Greaton, Putnam and Nixon. A 
former colonel, Alden, had gone with Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion against the Indians, and he had fallen in battle at 
Cherry Valley. I have a muster roll dated July 3, 
1778 at ‘‘Chaterdons Hill”’ which overlooks the scene 
of the battle of White Plains. 

I have also found the following report made directly 
to Washington in July 1778, describing movements of 
troops in the neighborhood of White Plains: 


‘ Camp White Plains July 1778 
IR: 


On the 224 Instt I marched the Party under my Command 

= of about 2000 Foot & 200 Cavalry in the following 
er— 

I detached Gen! Parsons with Col*. Wylly’s, Meiggs, Hazens 
& Grahams Reg“ together with One half the Cavalry under the 
Command of Lt. Col*. Blagdon, to proceed on the East Side 
the Brunks down to East & West Chester, with Orders to 
make the best Disposition of his party, which would most 
effectually Answer to the driving in to our Camp all the Stock 
from that Quarter, while I marched with Col*. Greatons, 
Putnam & Nixons Reg** down on the West Side the Brunks to 
Mile Square, together with the remainder of the Cavalry under 
the Command of Col*. Shelden, and One piece of Artillery. 
And when Arrived I made a Disposition of the Troops under 
my immediate Command as follows—Ordered Col°. Greaton 
with his Regt & a party of Cavalry to Occupy the Road leading 
from Kings Bridge to Phillips and to Send off Partys on the 
Road leading from thence to Dobb’s Ferry and Saw Mill River 
Bridge, in order to collect all the Stock on them Roads.—Col?. 
Putnam with his Regt & a party of Cavalry Occupyed the 
Road leading from Kings Bridge to Mile Square & to Send a 
party on the Road leading to this place on the West Side the 
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Brunks.—I remained on Vollentines Hill with Col°. Nixons 
Regt, the remainder of the Cavalry & the Artillery after De- 
taching a party from that Regt on the middle Road to collect 
the Stock.—Remained on the Ground till about Sun rise at 
which time, I ordered the several Reg* to take the same Routs 
on which they had detached their respective partys, in order to 
collect such Stock as might escape them. 

As to the particulars of Gen! Parsons progress, I shall refer 
your Excellency to his Return to me, which I have enclosed. 

Seven Deserters from the Queens Rangers with their Arms 
and Accoutrements, joined me in the course of the Night, 
which I sent to Head Quarters the 234 Instt.— 

I send You by the Bearer, John Johnston, James Pell, David 
Bonnet & Ned Pell a Negro, mentioned in Gen! Parsons’s 
Return. 

Sir I am with great Esteem 


Your Excellency’s most Obedt Humb Serv‘ 
Jn°. Nrxon B. G. 
His Excellency Gen! Washington. 


In September 1778 came the order for a Court 
Martial, to hear the charges of ‘‘neglect of duty” 
against Philip Schuyler which Schuyler himself de- 
manded should be heard. This to me seems the most 
important Court Martial of the Revolution, because of 
the personality of the defendant, the crisis in our affairs 
which it embraced, the loss of Ticonderoga and the 
oncoming of Burgoyne and the injustice which had 
been done by Congress. 

Washington selected thirteen distinguished officers 
to sit on this Court. The names of most of them are 
commonplace in our history. Benjamin Lincoln, 
George Clinton, Anthony Wayne, John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenburg, John Greaton, Rufus Putnam, William 
Grayson and Return Jonathan Meigs are among them. 
And John Nixon was the senior brigadier, next in 
order to Major-General Lincoln, President. 

The details of the trial are given in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the New York Historical Society. The 
finding was ‘“‘Not Guilty” and acquittal ‘“‘with the 
highest honor” and was unanimous. 


— 
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Nixon at this time was a member of the Council of 
War called by Washington to decide as to the disposi- 
tion of the Army during the coming winter, an 
important question in view of the experience at Valley 
Forge in 1777-8. Questions were put to the members 
of this Council, and I have here Nixon’s answers 
addressed to His Excellency General Washington under 
date of October 19, 1778, in substance advising a 
division into two camps, one in the mountains, and the 
other at Danbury. 


Upon mature Deliberation of his Excellency’s Questions Laid 
before the council of war, relative to the Disposition of his 
Army, this winter, I would beg leave to Suggest my Thought, 
in the following Manner with my reasons for the Same,—as to 
y* whole of y* army being in a Compact Body—these are some 
Difficulties which operate against it—which (in my opinion) 
Counter ballence y* advantages resulting therefrom—such as 
y® Difficulties of Supplying the Soldiers with Necessarys con- 
ducive to their Health & Constitution, as also in subjecting 
them to Dangers Sh* y* Enemy make an Excursion from y* 
Sound to get in our Rear, likewise in procuring sufficiency of 
Forrage for those Cattle & Horses which would be necessary to 
keep in Camp to perform the necessary Duty thereof. To 
divide y® army exclusive of y® necessary Posts In y® Jerseys & 
West Point—into two grand divisions appears most elegible to 
me,—one in y*® Gorge of the Mountains & y* other at Danbury. 
Viz about 5 or 6 Brig** at Danbury & y* others between y* 
Mountains,—Sh? y*® Enemy salley out of N York and attempt 
to come up y* North River, the Troops Stationed at Danbury 
might be a timely Succour to those at y® Mountains, or 
Should they land a Body of Troops at y® Sound to Penetrate 
thro y® Country to get in y® Rear of West Point and y* army 
posted near there, those Troops at Danbury would be ready to 
annoy them till they could be succoured from y* other Division 
—also they might be more commodiously supplied with 
comfortable necessarys during the winter Sh* they remain 
undisturbed, another Reason is—Sh* y® Enemy unexpectedly 
attempt to Capture Count Destang’s Fleet—attack Boston &c 
those Troops at Danbury would be much nearer to march to 
their assistance. 

To build Hutts compact for y® conveniences of the army 
whether they Sh¢ be seperated or formed into One Body ap- 
pears to be necessary—for the Defence—good Government & 
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Regulation of the Troops, should the Enemy remain in their 
present situation. 

Sir 

I have the hon’ to be with profound respect 
you Excellencys 
most obedt & very humbl Serv* 
Jn° Nrxon BG 
Fredericksburg 19**: 1778 

N. B. 

I Beg Leave to Suggest to your Excellency the Expediency 
posting the Troops, belonging to Massachusetts Bay as near 
each other as y® service will admit, for y® Conveniency of their 
equally receiveing the Benefit of those Necessarys which may 
be sent from Time to Time from S¢ State. 

His Excellency Gen! Washington. 


Soon after submitting this report Nixon requests a 
furlough in this quaint letter of October 28, 1778. 


MOsT RESPECTFUL Sir, 

The circumstances of my family are such as require my 
immediate attention, which lays me under the disagreeable 
necessity of soliciting a furlough for a reasonable time. 

It is with great reluctance I trouble Your Excellency at this 
time, and was not the situation of my numerous family very 
singular, I should not have done it. Col. Greaton who is an 
able good officer would command the Brigade in my absence. 

I shall therefore cheerfully submit my request to the candor 
& benevolence of him whose tender feelings of humanity will 
ever prompt to every possible indulgence not inconsistent with 
the public interest, and the dignity of his character. 


I have the honor to be, 
Yr Excellency’s most faithful 
‘Servt 
Jno. Nrxon B. G. 
Camp New Milford 
2nd Oct. 1778 


This was granted, and Nixon was able to give assist- 
ance to his new wife to meet the hardships of winter, 
probably bringing together into one camp the children 
of the two families. 

Before going on this furlough he writes a letter in 
behalf of Captain Goodale of Rufus Putnam’s regiment 
held a prisoner of war, for whom an exchange was 
desired. 


1, 
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Camp Woodbury 1*t Nov. 1778 
May iT PLEASE YouR EXcELLENCY, 

Permit me to Solicit your Influence in y* Exchange of Cap* 
Goodale a worthy officer in my Brig* belonging to Col. 
Putnam’s Regt, who was taken Prisonor near mile Square & 
is now on Long Island. He Distinguished himself as a 
Partizan y® Last Campaign, thro his activity, Good Conduct & 
Intripidity, he captured with his parties at Different times up- 
wards of 100 of Lt Gen! Burgoynes army, he has wrote to his 
Col? for some Clothes & mony, Adjt Wotter is Dispatched for 
that purpose, if agreeable to your Excellency. As Capt Goodale 
has bin a very useful officer, his Exchange would be Greatfuly 
Received by your Excellencys 

Most obedt & very Humble Serv* 
Jn° Nrxon B. G. 


He was recalled February 26, 1779. Here is the 
order. ‘‘ You will be pleased as soon after the receipt 
of this as you possibly can to repair to your command 
inthe army. General Patterson has obtained leave of 
absence which makes your presence necessary.” 

At this time Nixon made an appeal to Washington 
for special discount in the purchase of clothing by his 
officers, and his letter is evidence of this very common 
hardship of the revolutionary service. 

. Colla Bargh near Croton River May 34 1779 
IR 

It has been represented to me by the Commanding Officers 
of the 4 and 5“ Massachusetts Battallions, that the Officers of 
those Regiments have had no Opportunity to furnish them- 
selves with Cloathing, at a price below the usual Rates, in any 
of the Continental Stores, as has been allowed by a Resolution 
of Congress; whilst many Regiments in different parts of the 
Army, has been Amply Supplied. 

I could wish therefore that the Officers of those two Regi- 
ments, (Namely Putnam’s and Nixons) if your Excellency 
should think fit, might have an Opportunity of furnishing 
themselves with Cloathing i in the publick Stores to a reason- 
able amount, so as to put them upon an Equal footing with the 
rest of the Army in General. Especially as they are very 
destitute in some particular Articles. 

I have the Honour to be with the highest respect 


Sir 
Your Excellencies most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
Jn° Nrxon B. G. 


His Excellency General Washington 


| 
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The spring of 1779 was a period of watchful waiting 
in the New York area. Manhattan remained in the 
possession of the British, and the Americans occupied 
various posts along and near the Hudson, with 
Washington nearby in personal command. There are 
references in the Orderly Books to Nixon’s presence in 
the Highlands, at Middlebrook, New Windsor, Con- 
tinental Village and other points. His brigade was in 
the division of Major-General Heath. I have found 
reports made by Nixon to Heath at this time. 


Continental Village, July 20th, 1779. 
Sir: 


I have Intelligence that the Enemy marched about Eight 
o’clock this morning from their Encampment below Croton, 
New Bridge down the Road towards Tarrytown—and that all 
the Shipping below Kings Ferry are on their way down the 
River. 

I removed my Brigade last Night to the village on account 
of the Rain, having no Tents to Cover them, and shall still 
remain here (if agreeable to your Honor) till my Teams (which 
I have sent for) arrive to bring on my Tents etc. 

I have Party of Infantry gone down to make further dis- 
covery; Immediately upon their return I shall transmit to 
your Honor whatever Intelligence they may Bring. 

I am Sir with due Respect 

Your most Obedient Humble Servant 
P.S. IGratefully Acknowledge 
your favour of last Evening and 
thank you for your Kind present 


Major Gen! Heath 


This postscript indicates that they were on terms of 
friendly association. Another report follows the next 


day. 
Continental Village July 21% 1779 
IR 

Lieut. Cloyes (who Commanded the party I sent out yester- 
day proceeded down to Mathews’s house near Colla Bargh, 
made no discovery of any of the Enemies Troops below Ver 
Planks Point, excepting those on board the Ships, where he 
Discovered the boats shifting the Troops from one Vessel to 
another—He informs me that Twenty three sail of Vessels 
lay at Anchor yesterday at three o’clock P. M. between Kings 
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Ferry and Fallers Point. he discovered about fifty tents 
pitched on Ver Planks Point near Port De La Fayette; the 
Troops kept close within their works—none to be seen but 
Sentinels. 

Lieut. Cloyes discovered no Troops upon Stony Point. 

I shall use my utmost endeavour to collect and send You the 
Best Intelligence in my power. 

I am with due ~ 

ir 


Your most obedient Humble Servant 
Jno Nrxon B. G. 
Major Gen! Heath 


On June 24 there is a general order in anticipation of 
an attack which apparently did not come, that the 
troops lay in a supply of hard bread and salt provisions 
enough for two days, and that Parsons and Nixon pre- 
pare for a junction upon an attack, the warning of 
which was to be given by Nixon’s artillery. 

On July 15 an attack was made on Stony Point, 
below West Point, led by Anthony Wayne, one of the 
most daring in the Revolution, which gave the Ameri- 
cans possession for a few days of that headland, long 
enough to destroy the fortifications which the British 
had occupied. This was the westerly end of Kings 
Ferry. The easterly end was Verplanks Point and this 
still remained in possession of the British. Washing- 
ton requested advice of his Generals as to a further 
attack so as to take and hold both points. Nixon’s 
reply is as follows: 


Continental Village July 27th 1779 
May PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY, 

My thoughts Respecting the Disposition of our army— 
the expediency of making an attack upon Stony & Verplanks 
points, you have in the following. 

The Disproportion of the Two armies, as to their Strength 
—renders the Disposition of our army very Difficult—to act 
offensively in any Capital Instance except (against the Two 
points) would be very hazardous, the improbability of success 
would be so grate that I should rather decline such an attempt, 
except, some favourable opportunity should present, in which 
y® advantage should be evidently in our favour. 
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Should it be judged inexpedient to act offensively the next 
object to be considered is the most proper, Distribution of our 
troops—so as to best secure the propertyof the Inhabitants who 
are most exposed to the Depradations of the Enemy, to effect 
which after leaving one brigade in the Clove, & about three 
thousand to Garrison west point and its Dependencies. I 
should think the right wing of our army sh? be posted at or near 
the Continental Village, & a Line to be formed to y* Left so as 
to extend our Left wing at Least as far as Byfield, to counter 
act the enemy, Sh‘ they make another excoursion into Con- 
necticut. from such a Disposition of our army, we might 
procure an ample supply of forrage for our Teams & Horses— 
and also Vegitables for our troops—which would contribute 
much to their Health in this sickly Season of the year, we might 
a (in a great measure) prevent y* enemy from forrageing 

This Disposition appears to me the most elegible if an attack 
upon their army sho’d be Judged inexpedient. 

To attack Verplanks Point, with any Degree of Probable 
Success, unless by Regular approaches, appears to me im- 
practicable, & in this case, unless some plan could be adopted 
to prevent Genl. Clintons marching up to their assistance, it 
would be altogether fruitless. We should be under y® Dis- 
agreeable Necessity of raising the Siege. 

The same reason could not operate respecting an attack upon 
Stony Point, because that post must be carried by storm, & if 
Successful would be carried before any reinforcements could be 
sent them, a faint upon Verplanks point at y* same time, might 
prevent their sending over any assentance. However consider- 
ing the great effusion of Blood in taking Stony point, it might 
more then Countervail, the advantage we should gain thereby. 
I could not therefore advise to an attack upon either, unless 
upon both at y* Same time, upon Verplanks point by Reguler 
approaches—& upon Stony point by assault in y* Nights a body 
of troops to be sent Down on y* East Side y* River at ye Same 
time to prevent the enemy from advanceing into the rear of y* 
Beseagers to cut of their retreet—whereby their artillery at 
Least would be grately Indangered—What I have suggested is 
Humbly Submitted to your Excellencies Superior Wisdom— 
while I have the Honor to be with the utmost Esteem 


Sir 
Your Excellencies Most Obediant 


Humble Servt 
Jn° Nrxon B G 


His Excellency Genaral Washington 
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In the fall of 1779 Nixon was under the immediate 
command of Washington at West Point. The situa- 
tion on the Hudson for another spring remained un- 
changed. There are references in the Orderly Books 
of a routine nature showing Nixon’s presence at differ- 
ent points. The scene of the war was shifting to the 
South, although the necessity of keeping troops along 
the Hudson still continued. Nixon’s health was 
impaired, and thoughts of his home duties must have 
been frequently in his mind. Finally, in September 
1780, he presents his resignation to Washington, 
sending a copy to his Major-General Robert Howe as 


follows: 
Camp 8th Sept. 1780. 


Dear GENL. 

The present state of my health is such that I am constrained 
by a necessity that by no means corresponds with inclination 
to beg leave to resign the command I have the honor to hold in 
the army, and you may be assured Sir, that this application does 
not arise from any disgust to the service, but originates entirely 
from my ill state of health, and it gives me a most sensible pain 
to find myself reduced to so disagreeable a necessity when 
honor is to be reaped in the field of Danger. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest 
respect Your honors Most Obed & most 


hum Serv‘ 
Jno Nrxon BG 
The Hon" Major Genl Howe. 


He received an honorable discharge dated September 
12. A receipt is on record for 9 horses, 8 days, and 
for 1800 lbs. of hay, 4 bushels of oats and 6% bushels 
of wheat ‘‘for family use,” indicating that his wife 
may have been with him and that comfortable provision 
with escort was made for their journey homeward. 

Within two weeks after his departure, in the very 
vicinity of his activites, Major André was under 
arrest and Benedict Arnold’s treason was known. 
Some of the members of the Court Martial which 
condemned André were Nixon’s associates, and junior 
in rank, and it does not seem improbable that had he 
remained he would have served on this Court. 
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Upon his return to Framingham, General Nixon 
lived for some time at the Gleason tavern, a highly 
respected citizen. He was an original member of the 
old Middlesex Lodge of Free Masons organized under 
charter from Paul Revere. Later, however, he moved 
to Middlebury, Vermont, where he lived to an old age 
in the retirement, so far as I can learn, of a farmer’s 
life. The record shows that he was given a pension of 
$150 per year for gun shot wound received at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and this was paid to him from 
the government agency at Burlington. But beyond 
this fact I have found nothing of his later life, and have 
not located his place of burial. 

Temple states that ‘‘By those who remember him 
General Nixon is described as a man of middle stature, 
quiet and affable, but firm and decided in his con- 
victions, fond of the society of the young, never happier 
than when recounting to his grandchildren the stories 
of his campaigns and the lessons of life taught by his 
varied experience. ”’ 


In the preparation of this paper I have received 
valuable help from Mr. Frank J. Metcalf of the Old 
Records Division of the Adjutant-General’s Office in 
Washington, and Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Congressional Library, 
also from Mr. Brigham, Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Edmonds 
of this Society, which I wish gratefully to acknowledge. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE IN VERSE 


BY CHARLES L. NICHOLS 


UR associate, Frank B. Bemis, has presented to 

this Society a most interesting bibliographical 
puzzle, the complete solution of which seems hardly 
possible at this late date. 

The loss of many records, the imperfection, accord- 
ing to the standards of today, of those which have been 
preserved and the absence of biographical information 
about the persons who enter into this drama raise a 
formidable barrier to success which, however, adds to 
the zest of the search. 

The gift is a miniature book entitled, ‘‘The Holy 
Bible in Verse,’’ is dated 1717 and measures 344 x 244 
inches. It is bound in contemporary calf, contains 64 
unnumbered pages, the first and last being blank, and 
has ten woodcuts in the text including one on the title 
page. 

There is no mention on that title page of the author 
or the place of printing and neither Evans’ American 
Bibliography nor Plomer’s Handbook of English 
Printers contains a reference to this edition or any 
other of this curious book to confirm its American or 
English origin. 

It is claimed, however, and apparently with reason- 
able certainty, that the author is Benjamin Harris, a 
printer, publisher and writer, whose business was con- 
ducted in London from 1668 to 1686, then in Boston 
from 1686 to 1695, and finally in London from 1695 to 
the time of his death in or about the year 1716. 

These vicisitudes in his life above recorded were 
caused by his invincible hatred of Popery and the 
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Catholic tendency of King James II, and resulted in the 
Production of ‘‘The Protestant Tutor,” ‘‘The New 
England Primer, enlarged,” ‘‘The New English 
Tutor,” and this small book, ‘‘The Holy Bible in 
Verse.”’ Each one of these bears the imprint of his 
vigorous mind and his poetical ability although in no 
case does his name appear as author or compiler. 
Let me read a few extracts from ancient records to 
establish my statements: In the Stationers’ Register 
of London for June 9, 1683, is entered for copyright by 
Benjamin Harris, ‘‘ The Protestant Tutor.” 

Mr. Ford, in his Boston Book Market, has called 
attention to an entry, dated Oct. 5, 1683, by Master 
John Gaine, of the title, ‘The New England Primer 
or Milk for Babes.”” In the Almanack of Henry 
Newman for 1691, printed in Boston by Benjamin 
Harris, is advertised a second impression of ‘‘The 
New England Primer, enlarged, to which is added, 
more Directions for Spelling, the prayer of K. Edward 
the 6th, and verses made by Mr. Rogers, the martyr, 
left as a legacy to his Children.” If the discovery 
of the John Gaine title by Mr. Ford leaves any 
uncertainty as to the part which Mr. Harris had in the 
first edition, this advertisement is definite evidence of 
the improvements which he introduced into the second 
impression. Mr. Ford also notes, in a list of books sent 
to Boston by John Ives of London, dated April 15, 
1685, the statement in response to a query for copies 
of this book for the Boston trade, ‘‘that there is not one 
New England Primer in London.” 

In A Brief Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers by Charles R. Rivington, 1921, occurs the 
notice taken from their records; ‘‘that about the tenth 
day of November last (1685) the Wardens of the 
Company of Stationers did take into their hands from 
the hands of Mr. Harris, Primmer binder, about 40 
Reams of counterfeit Primmers.”’ It would be most 
interesting could we prove that Harris was attempting 
to supply that lack of New England Primers noted six 
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months before. It is not impossible and may have 
been the case. 

It is certain that the Protestant activities of Harris 
had been noted and punishment had already been 
meted out to him. In this case, while there is no 
mention of the kind of counterfeit primer it was, the 
New England Primer, printed without a license, would 
have been doubly counterfeit. 

Again it is written in these records that in 1686 large 
quantities of two of Harris’ publications, ‘‘ English 
Liberties and the Protestant Tutor,’ were seized and 
fines imposed upon him. John Dunton, writing from 
Boston to George Larkin said; ‘“‘I think the Book of 
English Liberties, that you printed, was done for him, 
(Harris). Mr. Harris, I think also printed the Protes- 
tant Tutor,” and he continued, ‘“‘he advances in years 
as well as yourself.”” This was written in March, 
1686 a few months before Harris reached New Eng- 
land. These acts against Harris were the final cause of 
his sailing for Boston where he remained until the— 
to his mind—iniquitous Printing Bill failed of re- 
enactment in 1695 at which time he returned to his 
business in London. ‘‘The New English Tutor, 
enlarged,’’ contained a print of John Rogers from the 
block used by Harris in the second edition of ‘‘The 
New England Primer” and in 1699 is found a notice of 
‘‘The Holy Bible in Verse” in a newspaper printed by 
Harris. 

These references give credence to the statement that 
Harris was the publisher and compiler of these small 
books the design of which, as John Dunton says was, 
‘to bring up children in an aversion to Popery.”’ 

But we have, in the book under consideration, more 
definite information of his authorship for a note to the 
“Christian Reader’ which follows the title page is 
signed B.H. and a reference to B. Harris, Senior, in 
the same issue by his son explains the initials. 

Another fact of interest, connecting Harris with 
“The New England Primer” as well as this book, is 
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that the cuts in our small book are identical with ten of 
the twenty-four in the earliest copy of the Primer now 
extant, that of 1727, except that they are reversed 
showing them to have been drawn on new blocks from 
an earlier edition. They may have been taken from 
the 1691 edition spoken of but more probably from the 
edition which Mr. Ford says that Harris published in 
London in 1701. Reference to any of these primers 
will show that the rhymed-alphabet pictures on each 
page were combined in one block and that therefore 
new blocks were necessary for use as separate pictures 
in this new publication. In the 1712 edition and 
repeated in that of 1717, is found ‘‘The Author’s 
Caution to the Reader” which is dated March 15, 
1712, and is signed by B. Harris, Junior. Had the 
son been the author the book would not have been 
copyrighted by the father on June 12, 1710, with his 
other books at which time the son had copyrighted 
another book under his own name, Junior, two 
weeks earlier. The explanation of the statement 
seems to be that the son had taken over his father’s 
publication in that year 1712. 

All of these statments taken in conjunction with the 
character and principles of Benjamin Harris, the Ana- 
baptist and Anti-Romanist, point to him as the author 
of our book, written with the object, as he expressed 
it: ‘‘that you may turn Berean and run oftener to its 
Sacred Original.” 

The place of printing of our edition of this book is a 
far more serious one for solution. Eleven editions of 
the Holy Bible in Verse have been traced by me, only 
five of which editions are represented by copies in 
existence. But as there are three examples of one 
edition and two of another the number of separate 
copies the ownership of which is known today amounts 
to eight, our own copy being the nearest perfect. 
These editions and copies will be described at the end 
of this paper with the reasons for their existence and 
their present location. 
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There are three distinct types of title-page in these 
editions: Ist, that of the earliest years, which reads; 
Old and New/ 
Testaments,/with the Apocrypha./Done into Verse 
for the benefit of/weak Memories. The whole con-/ 
taining above One Thousand Lines.” This title accords 
with the newspaper advertisement of 1699, with the 
Stationer’s Register and with the Edinburgh copy. 

2nd, that of which our copy is the example for the 
years, 1717, 1718 and 1724 which is; ‘‘The/Holy/ 
Bible/In Verse./”’ 

3rd, that of the two Boston imprints of 1729 with the 
words, ‘‘The/Holy Bible,/In Verse./Very pleasant and 
profita-/ble, and greatly tending/to encourage Chil- 
dren &/others to Read and also/to understand what 
they/read in that sacred Book./”’ 

In all of these the text amounts to a little more than 
one thousand lines and is unchanged in those editions 
which are represented by copies and by inference in all 
editions. It should be mentioned here that this book 
differs from the other three publications ascribed to 
Harris, as compiler, in that the poetical text of this was 
without question entirely written by him. 

This fact would explain the care taken in preserving 
the words and arrangement which in all cases are 
identical and unchanged although the type, in the 
various editions and copies seen, has been reset. This 


_ is proved by variation in the use of italic type and in a 


few typographical changes in wording, such as the 
word ‘‘ Berean” in our copy on the page following the 
title page, which reads ‘‘therein”’ in the Lenox Library 
copy. 

The cuts also are the same in each except that in the 
1729 edition one block has been recut and another 
replaced by a new one, the subject being reproduced 
with sufficient changes in the lines to prove it to be 
from a new block. On pages 52 and 58 of our copy are 
two ornamental head pieces from which it was hoped 
that evidence could be drawn as to the place of printing. 
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These type ornaments were found in the 1717 edition 
of John Wise’s ‘‘Vindication,”’ printed in Boston by 
John Allen, the Boston partner of Harris, a fact which 
appeared to point to an American origin of this edition 
but the same ornaments were seen in the 1716 edition 
of the ‘‘ History of Fair Rosamond,”’ printed in Lon- 
don and the conclusion from: this usually doubtful 
evidence was negative. There is- therefore nothing 
of absolute certainty to be learned from the text and 
we turn to the title page for such scanty information as 
can be gleaned from it. 

‘‘The Author’s caution to the Reader” in our copy, 
signed by B. Harris, Junior, registers a warning against 
a little spurious book, “Printed with the same title as 
this (referring to the 1712 edition) by one Bradford 
which book is partly stole from the Original first 
Printed by B. Harris Senior, &c.”’ The first reference 
to this book, known to us, was in ‘‘ The London Post,” 
a newspaper printed in London by B. Harris from 1699 
to 1705, and it would seem that this was the “‘ original 
first’? mentioned in the above quotation. It is also a 
fair inference that it was intended for an English 
audience as ‘‘The New England Primer” was for an 
American one, a new edition of ‘‘The New England 
Primer” being recorded by Harris in this same year, 
1701. 

The warning, just noted, against a ‘‘spurious book 
like this printed by one Bradford” may be further 
evidence of its English origin and intent. 

It was stated by Paul Leicester Ford, in his ‘‘New 
England Primer,” that the Bradford spoken of here 
was William Bradford of New York probably because 
he had already found him guilty of a literary theft of an 
early edition of ‘‘The New England Primer,” evidence 
of which deed he believed to exist in the so called 
“‘Bradford fragment” now in the possession of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

A more probable explanation, however, is given by 
Wilberforce Eames who writes that the “Pirate 
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printer” was John Bradford of London, who printed 
there at that period and was commonly referred to as 
a ‘‘printer of other mens copies.” 

These varied statements and inferences point to 
London as the place of printing of this first title page at 
least. 

The marked change in the title of our copy of 1717 
and those which immediately followed may be ex- 
plained by the reason that B. Harris, Sen. whom John 
Dunton, in 1686, stated was advancing in years then, 
had ceased to print at or before that time and B. Harris, 
Junior, became the printer and publisher of this little 
book. It has been stated that Harris died about 1708 
but he copyrighted this book in 1710, his name is 
recorded as coeditor in 1711 of the London newspaper 
“The Protestant Post Boy” and an edition of ‘‘The 
Protestant Tutor” for 1716 printed by B. Harris is in 
existence. After this date his name has not been 
found, while the name of B. Harris, Junior, is in the 
editions of this book as late as 1724. 

If a copy of the 1712 edition, which was without 
question printed by B. Harris, Jr. is found and a title 
identical with that of 1717 appears in it that fact would 
seem to prove an English rather than an American 
origin as this printer was never recorded as working in 
America. That this 1712 edition had a different title 
from the preceding is shown by the statement that 
Bradford’s pirated one had a title ‘‘ Like this” (refer- 
ring to the 1712) and this warning also appears in 
those of 1717, 1718 and 1724 but not in those frankly 
American which followed. 

Mr. Brigham calls attention to the fact that there is 
no copy mentioned in the British Museum catalogue or 
in that of the British and Foreign Bible Society com- 
piled by Darlow & Moule. He also notes that while 
there is one copy of this book in the Advocates 
Library in Edinburgh where it was printed in 1724, all 
other known copies are owned in America where they 
had been in families for generations. He infers from 
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this that these books were popular in this country and 
that this later title may have been printed in America 
as we know that the books with the third title were in 
1729. 

An argument in favor of this can be drawn from the 
fact that the Edinburgh edition with the first title was 
printed in that city in 1724 and another edition with 
the second title was (?) issued in London in the same 
year. 

It would not seem probable that two editions with 
varying titles would be called for at the same time and 
in the same country. 

The third title is represented by two copies with 
date, 1729, and with imprints, in the one case, ‘‘ Bos- 
ton: Printed and sold by T. Fleet, in Pudding Lane, 
1729.” in the other, ‘“‘ Printed in the year, 1729.” 

In these two copies the type, text, cuts, ornaments 
and arrangement are identical and they must have 
been parts of the same edition, the variation in imprint 
being explained by the custom, not uncommon, of the 
printer’s leaving off his name from copies to be sold by 
other booksellers. 

In searching for the origin of the title of this book, it 
has been found, that, in 1596, Henoch Clapham pub- 
lished in Edinburgh a book entitled ‘‘A Brief of the 
Bible, drawn first in English Poesy,” a later edition of 
which, printed in London, is on our shelves. Simon 
Wastell, in 1629, published in London, a book with 
title, ‘‘ Microbiblon, or the Bible’s Epitome in Verse,” 
an octavo volume of more than five hundred pages. 

Again John Taylor, called the Water Poet, who died 
in 1653, wrote a poetical description of the Bible, 
called ‘‘Verbum Sempiternum,” which was printed in 
his collected works in 1630. A new edition of this 
miniature book, which was later called‘‘The Thumb 
Bible,”’ was printed in London in the year 1693. In 
our collection of miniature books is a New Testament 
of this bible dated 1765. Benjamin Harris may have 
seen one or another of these books and received a 
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suggestion from them for the title of his smaller literary 
production. 

The conclusions of this investigation would seem to 
be that ‘‘The Holy Bible in Verse”’ was written and 
printed in London by Benjamin Harris, Senior, from 
1699 until the 1712 edition and for an English public; 
that this and the later editions were probably printed 
and published by Benjamin Harris, Junior, at which 
time his father ceased to print them, and finally that 
copies were printed in Boston in the year 1729 for the 
American public already attracted to it by the earlier 
English editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE “‘Hoty BIBLE IN VERSE”’ 


1699. “The Holy Bible in Verse, containing the old and New 
Testaments with the Apochrypha. The whole con- 
taining above one Thousand lines with cuts.” 

No copy known. 

The above title appeared in “The London Post,’’ num- 
ber 13, dated July 3, 1699, printed in London by Benj. 
Harris and ran through every issue to Jan. 1, 1700. It 
is also found in “ Davenport’s Saint’s Anchor hold” 
printed in London, by Benj. Harris, in 1701. 

In the “ Author’s Caution to the Reader,” signed by 
B. Harris, Jr. in, the 1712 edition, he states that the 
original first edition was printed by B. Harris, Senior, 
and this of 1699 appears to be the first. 


1710. “The Holy Bible, containing the Old & New Testa- 
ments with the Apochrypha, Done into Verse for the 
benefit of weak Memories. The whole containing 
above one Thousand Lines, with Cuts.” 

(signed) Benya. Harris. 

No copy known. 

The Stationer’s Hall Register of Copyright in London, 
dated June 12, 1710, contains the above notice, the 
only one of this title between the years 1697 and 1730. 
Seven days later in these records is entered another 
title signed Benja. Harris, Senior, thus distinguishing 
him from, B. Harris, Junior whose title appeared on 
May 30th. 
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“The Holy Bible in Verse” Printed in London by 
John Bradford. Title and collation unknown. 

No copy known. 

For explanation see page 76 of text. 


“The Holy Bible in Verse.” ‘Title and collation un- 
known. 
No copy known. 

The “Author’s Caution to the Reader,” signed by 
B. Harris, Jr. and dated March 15, 1712, found in the 
edition of 1717 shows that an edition was printed in 
1712. 


The/Holy/Bible/in Verse/. [cut of open Bible]/1717. 

[title enclosed within double plain rules. ] 

Size 3144x214. 64pp. unnumbered. 24 lines to page. 

nine cuts in text and one on title page. Ornamental 

rule at top of pages, 52 and 58. 

Three copies known. 

1. American Antiquarian Society, gift of F. B. Bemis, 
original owner Miss Ellen Dole of Rowley. 

Perfect except lower half of last blank leaf. 

2. Lenox Library of New York, gift of C. W. Frederick- 
son in 1893. Lacks three leaves at end, arrangement 
identical with I. but reset. In “Christian Reader” 
the word “‘Berean”’ in A. A. S. copy read “therein” 
in this. 

3. Mrs. Edward Turnbull, of New York from Geo. C. 
Vernon sale, Oct. 27, 1913, at Anderson’s. 

Lacks two leaves in centre. 


The/Holy/Bible/in Verse./ [cut of open Bible]/1718. 
[title enclosed within double plain rules:] 

Size 344 x 24, 64 pp. unnumbered. 24 lines to page. 
Nine cuts in text and one on title page. Ornamen- 
tal rules at top of pages 52 and 58 same as in 1717 
edition. 

One copy known, sold at American Art Galleries, W. G. 
Shillaber sale, April 8, 1926. 

Original owner, J. P. Taylor of Haverhill. 

Lacks first two leaves, title in facsimile from original 
now lost, lacks a leaf in sign. D. Contains “ Author’s 
caution to Reader.” Typographical errors and changes 
in use of italic type show this edition to have been 
reset. 
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The/Holy Bible,/ containing/the Old & New/ Testa- 
ments, / with the/Apochrypha./Done into verse for the 
benefit of/weak Memories. The whole con-/taining 
above one Thousand Lines./[ornament]/Edinburgh: 
Printed in the year, MDCC, XXIV./ 

Title taken from ‘‘Ford’s New England Primer’, p. 284. 
One copy known, at Advocates Library, Edinburgh. 
As this title is identical with that recorded in 1710 by 
B. Harris, Senior, and practically the same as his ad- 
vertisement in the London Post it is probable that this 
edition, cuts &c, would be found identical also. 


The/Holy/Bible,/In Verse/[cut of open Bible]/1724./ 
[title enclosed within double plain rules} 

Size 314x244. 64 pp. unnumbered. 24 lines to page. 
cuts same as in other editions, so far as found in this 
imperfect copy. 

One copy known. 

Wilbur M. Stone of New York, Sign. A, seven leaves, 
first lacking, Sign. C. complete eight leaves. Sign. B 
and D lacking. Arrangement shows that “ Author’s 
Caution” on last page of sign. B, was in this edition. 
The “Introduction” follows the title page in this 
instead of “Christian Reader” otherwise the text is 
identical except such typographical changes as show 
it to have been reset. 


The/Holy Bible,/ In Verse./ Very pleasant and 

profita-/ble, and greatly tending/to encourage Chil- 

dren/& others to read, and also/to understand what 
they /Read in that sacred Book. /-/{cut of open Bible]/-/ 

Printed in the year 1729./ (title enclosed within orna- 

mental rules) 

Size 334 x 234. 64pp. unnumbered. 22 lines to page. 

Nine cuts in text & one on title page. 

Ornamental rules at top of pp. 1, 2, 52 and 58. Text 

identical with previous editions except absence of 

“Author’s Caution.”’ Cuts identical except, a, cut of 

Job, sig. B. new block and b, cut of Jonah, sig. B 

recut. 

Two copies known. 

1. A. C. Bates of Hartford. Perfect in text but lack- 
ing the first and last blank leaves. See Goodspeed’s 
Cat. No. 56, Dec., 1907 and No. 320, Libbie’s Cat. 
Terry sale, Dec. 6, 1906. 
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2. Philip L. Spalding of Boston. Text identical with 
that of Mr. Bates even errors, showing them from 
same type setting, except that this has imprint: 
“Boston: Printed and sold by T. Fleet, in Pudding 
Lane, 1729.” 


In Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, Boston, 1751, is 
noted “ Books to be sold by T. Fleet,” among which is 
“The Holy Bible in Verse.” 


In Evans Bibliography, No. 7148, is recorded; “ Holy 
Bible in Verse,” Philadelphia, Printed by James 
Chattin, 1754.” 
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SOME IMAGINARY CALIFORNIA 
GEOGRAPHY 


BY HENRY R. WAGNER 


Dnt ten the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
what real knowledge existed of the northwest 
coast of America, its general trend and approximate 
distance from Japan, was confined to the Spaniards. 
The slow progress of discovery in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions gave rise to keen competition among 
cartographers in the exercise of their imaginations 
about these regions. The famous “ Antarctic Conti- 
nent”’ of those days had its counterpart in the north 
in Miinster’s and Mercator’s Polar islands, and it is not 
difficult to understand that the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the strait called Magellan’s Strait, known to 
separate the main continent of America from some land 
to the south, was the principal basis of the belief that a 
corresponding passage existed north of America. The 
Strait of Anian, strictly speaking, could hardly be 
called a California myth, but the gradual extension of 
the term to cover the supposed strait north of America 
between the Atlantic and Pacific brought it into the 
field of California cartography. The term ‘‘Cali- 
fornia”’ is used in the following paper in its widest sense 
as embracing the west coast from Cape San Lucas in- 
definitely to the north, although the Spaniards seem to 
have placed a limit to the north in about 43° to 45° 
which was supposed to have been the farthest north 
that Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo reached in his expedition 
of 1542-1543. Before the Strait of Anian began to 
figure in the literature and cartography of the day, a 
fable that the Quivira of Coronado was somewhere in 
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the northwest near or on the coast, was current, and 
undoubtedly had great influence in inducing schemes 
for its discovery which eventuated in one and perhaps 
two cases in actual voyages. 

In treating of the imaginary geography of California 
it is impossible to overlook a subsequent development, 
a curious idea that California was an island. This 
idea, entirely Spanish, originated no doubt in the fertile 
imagination of a Carmelite friar. A discussion of these 
three fables is the object of this paper. The earliest, 
the account of the Quivira myth, was published in 
substantially its present form in the Quarterly of the 
California Historical Society for October, 1924. 


The following maps are reproduced to illustrate the 


paper :— 
Plate I. Section of Ortelius’ map of 1564. 
Plate II. Typus Orbis Terrarum, from the Ortelius Atlas of 1570. 
Plate III. Map ascribed by Henri Vignaud to Giacomo Gastaldi. 
Plate IV. Paolo Forlani’s map of 1574. 
Plate V. Nova Bolognino Zaltieri. 
Plate VI. Henry Briggs , reproduced from Purchas. 
Plate VII. Map of the V West ndies from the West-Indische Spieghel. 
Plate VIII. N. Re Fer’s map of California and New Mexico, 1700. 


THe Myruican City oF QuIVIRA 


The maps of the northwest coast of America in the 
sixteenth century present us with a strange picture of 
mingled fact and fancy. Before 1540, this part of the 
world being entirely unknown, the delineations were 
fancy, pure and simple. The discoveries of Cortes and 
Ulloa were plotted fairly well, but although Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo must have made a map, and 
Francisco Vasquez deCoronado certainly did, as he him- 
self tells us in his letter to Mendoza of August 3, 1540, 
no cartographer appears to have made use of their 
work. Unfortunately we lack any authentic Spanish 
map made during the rest of the century, except the 
limited one of Diego Gutierrez, so the cartographers 


1The Coronado Expedition, by George Parker Winship, Wash., 1896, p. 547. The letter 
was first published in Italian in the third volume of Ramusio’s voyages in 1556. 
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had to fall back on what they could gather from the 
written and published narratives. 

Although Francisco Lopez de Gomara does not give 
us an account of the Cabrillo expedition of 1542-43, 
his Historia de las Indias? contains a slight sketch of 
the northwest coast with most of the names which 
Cabrillo had given, and a short story of the Coronado 
expedition of 1540-42, but with no indication of the 
direction in which Coronado moved on his expedition 
to Quivira. He does not say that the party went east 
or northeast, although he must have known that such 
was actually the general direction. Gomara says: 
‘“‘Quivira is in 40°, a temperate country, well watered, 
with many herbs, plums, mulberries, nuts, melons and 
grapes which mature well. Thereisnocotton. They 
wear buffalo and deer skins. They saw on the coast 
ships with merchandise which had on their prows 
pelicans made of gold and silver, and they thought they 
must be from Catayo or China, as they made signs that 
they had sailed thirty days.’* [Trans.] As the 
nearest seacoast was in the northwest, no doubt the 
map makers in reading this account considered that 
Quivira was there and that therefore the general se- 
quence of the towns mentioned by Gomara was in that 
direction. Apparently no trace of either of these 
expeditions appeared on the maps until about 1556, 
beyond the placing of the name ‘‘The Seven Cities’’* 
on several earlier ones. When some maps are found 
showing their discoveries, Quivira, naturally enough, 
is found in the northwest part of America near the 
coast, and the various places named by Gomara are 
arranged in a line running from the southeast to the 
northwest. Beginning with Civola, these continue in 
the following order: Cuco or Chucho (i. e., Acuco), 
Tigues, Axa, Cichuich or Chicuich (Cicuye), and 
Quivira. These are all the names which occur in 


*Zaragoza, 1552. Vedia’s edition of 1852, p. 164. 
‘Tbid., page 288. 
‘Usually Sette Citta, with variations. 
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Gomara’s account, and are a very certain indication 
that the maps were made from his narrative. 

While this accounts for the curious error of the car- 
tographers, the story of the ships had appeared in print 
before 1552 when Gomara’s book was published. In 
1550 Gio. Battista Ramusio published the first volume 
of his Navigationi et Viaggi, and on folio 401 he prints a 
story which he says he heard from a gentleman of 
Mantua while on a visit to his friend Fracastro. This 
gentleman told a long story about Russia and the way 
to the spice countries of the East, and wound up by 
stating that he had seen a letter from the Viceroy 
Antonio de Mendoza, written in 1541, the substance of 
which he related. Richard Eden appended to his 
translation of the Decades of the New World, published 
in London in 1555, a translation of this story. Speak- 
ing of the effort to discover the land and countries of 
Cathay, the gentleman said: 

‘“The whiche thynge, that ryght woorthy gentleman 
master Antony di Mendoza considerynge by the 
singular vertue and magnanimitie that is in hym, 
attempted to put this thynge in practise. For beinge 
viceroy of the countrey of Mexico (so named of the 
great citie Mexico otherwise cauled Temistitan, 
nowe cauled newe Spayne, being in the .xx. [twentieth] 
degree aboue the Equinoctiall, and parte of the sayde 
firme lande), he sent certeyne of his capitaynes by 
lande, and also a nauie of shyppes by sea, to search this 
secreate. And I remember that when I was in Flaun- 
ders in Th[e] emperours courte, I sawe his letter wryt- 
ten in the yeare .1541. and dated from Mexico: 
wherein was declared howe towarde the northwest, he 
had fownd the kyngedome of Sette Citta (that is) 
Seuen Cities, whereas is that cauled Ciuola by the 
reuerend father Marco da Niza: and howe beyonde the 
sayde kyngedome yet further towarde the Northwest, 
Capitayne Francesco Vasques of Coronado, hauynge 
ouerpassed great desertes, came to the sea syde where 
he found certeyne shyppes which sayled by that sea 
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with marchaundies, and had in theyr baner vppon the 
proos of theyr shyppes, certeyne foules made of golde 
and syluer which they of Mexico caule Alcatrazzi: 
And that theyr mariners shewed by signes that they 
were .xxx. [thirty] dayes saylynge in commynge to 
that hauen: wherby he vnderstode that these shippes 
could bee of none other countrey then of Cathay, 
forasmuch as it is situate on the contrary parte of the 
sayde lande discouered. The sayde master Antonio 
wrote furthermore, that by the opinion of men well 
practised, there was discouered so greate a space of 
that countrey vnto the sayd sea, that it passed .950. 
leaques, which make .2850. myles. And doubtlesse yf 
the Frenche men in this theyr newe Fraunce, wolde 
haue passed by lande towarde the sayd northwest and 
by north, they shuld also haue founde the sea wherby 
they myght haue sayled to Cathay. But aboue all 
thynges, this seemed vnto me most woorthy of com- 
mendation, that the sayde master Antonie wrote in his 
letter that he had made a booke of al the natural and 
marueylous thynges whiche they founde in searchynge 
those countreys, with also the measures of landes and 
altytudes of degrees: A worke doubtlesse which shew- 
eth a princely and magnificall mynde, wherby wee may 
conceaue that yf god had gyuen hym the charge of the 
other hemispherie, he wolde or nowe haue made it 
better knowen to vs. The which thynge, I suppose no 
man doth greatly esteeme at this time: being neuerthe- 
lesse the greatest and most glorious enterprise that 
may bee imagined.’ 

It does not seem possible that Mendoza could have 
written any such story, but that he did write some- 
thing on the subject which the Mantua gentleman may 
have misunderstood is apparent from contemporary 
evidence. The letter to which he refers was un- 
doubtedly that written by Mendoza about August 
1, 1541. On July 28, 1541, one Peralmides (Pedro 


*Arber’s reprint in The First Three English Books of America, London, 1885, p. 287. 
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Almindez Cherino) wrote a letter from Mexico to 
Juan de Sdmano, the secretary of the Council of the 
Indies, in which he said that eighteen days before, 
letters from Coronado had come to Mendoza, who 
would not reveal the contents to anyone, but said he 
would do so in a letter to the King and to the Council. 
All that he gave out was that the party was well and 
had found a well-populated country. Peralmides in- 
timated, however, that after the flota had left for Spain 
Mendoza might tell something. Among the letters 
from Coronado to which Peralmides referred was un- _ 
doubtedly that of April 20, 1541, which is lost. In 
his of October 20, written after his return from the 
plains, Coronado refers to this one of April 20, and 
says that he had written in it all the wonderful things 
which he had heard from the Turk.? The Turk, so- 
called, was an Indian slave whom Hernando de AIl- 
varado brought back from Cicuye on his return from 
the expedition to see the buffalo about the end of 
March, 1541. The Turk said he was a native of the 
country towards Florida, and told Alvarado that there 
were some large settlements in the farther part of that 
country. The only one of the various accounts of the 
expedition which contains any extended notice of what 
the Turk had to say is that of Pedro de Castafieda. 
‘*The Turk said that in his country there was a river 
in the level country which was 2 leagues wide, in which 
there were fishes as big as horses and large numbers of 
very big canoes with more than 20 rowers on a side, 
and that they carried sails, and that their lords sat on 
the poop under awnings, and on the prow they had a 
great golden eagle. He said also that the lord of the 
country took his afternoon nap under a great tree on 
which were hung a great number of little gold bells 
which put him to sleep as they swung in the air. He 
said also that every one had their ordinary dishes made 


*Archivo General de Indias, Seville, 58-6-9. 
Coronado Expedition, p. 580. 
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of wrought plate,and the jugs and bowls were of gold.’’ 
This account, which was not written until after 1560, 
was probably not known in Spain until much later, but 
these must be some of the wonderful things which 
Coronado had written to Mendoza. 

Although as stated, Mendoza could hardly have 
believed such stories, yet there is some evidence that he 
considered it worth while to have some investigation of 
them made. About the time he must have written to 
the Council he and Alvarado were dispatching an 
expedition to the northwest coast. The instructions to 
Diego Lopez de Zufiiga, who was to command that 
expedition, had been prepared in April, some time be- 
fore Mendoza had received Coronado’s letter, but some 
supplementary instructions may have been issued in 
August. Not much is known of that expedition, 
which must have sailed about September and returned 
in the spring of 1542,° but.in the account of the sub- 
sequent expedition of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo which 
left in June, 1542, there are abundant indications that 
one of their instructions was to search for some river, 
possibly the Turk’s river, two leagues wide. Herrera, 
in his account of the expedition, even gives the river a 
name, “‘ Rio de Sefiora.”’ 

The fable must have obtained its greatest currency, 
however, through Quivira being placed on the coast in 
maps produced in the latter part of the century. The 
earliest map to show the results of Coronado’s expedi- 
tion is probably the one made by Giacomo Gastaldi in 
the third volume of Ramusio. The Preface to this 
volume which was published in 1556, is dated June 20, 
1553. From this it appears that Gastaldi had already 
made the map, which he certainly drew up from the 
description by Gomara contained in the same volume. 
Gomara said that Quivira was in 40° and it is so 


"Coronado Expedition, p. 493. 

*An account of the expedition in the writer's California Voyages, 1539-1541,8.F., 1925. 
Since this was published the instructions to Lopez de Zufiiga have been found and a 
translation of the document will appear in a subsequent volume of California Voyages. 
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found on this map at a distance of perhaps 300 miles 
from the coast of the Pacific. The only indication that 
Gastaldi had read Gomara’s description of the north- 
west coast is a single place name, ‘‘Sierra Nevadas,”’ 
placed on the coast directly west of Quivira. In the 
Ayer collection in the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
there is a manuscript map, probably made by Battista 
Agnese. As it is not dated it is a little uncertain just 
when it was made, but almost certainly it was not later 
than 1564 and probably not before 1560. On this map 
Quivira appears in the same location as on Gastaldi’s 
map but the “Sierra Nevadas”’ are somewhat farther 
south. Above, in the ocean, at about 45°, is a legend 
which, translated from the Italian, reads: ‘‘Up to this 
point Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovered,” 
and in the ocean just off the coast at about 40° is 
another: ‘‘Ship of Catayo, or China.’’!° 

In the British Museum there is a map entitled 
Americae sive Quartae Orbis Partis Nova et Exactissima 
Descriptio. It was engraved by Hieronymus Cock in 
Amsterdam in 1562, purporting to have been drawn by 
one Diego Gutierrez, probably Diego Gutierrez the 
younger. This map is somewhat celebrated owing to 
the fact that it contains the word ‘California,’ the 
earliest known use of the name in the cartography of 
the Pacific coast. The Peninsula of California is not 
shown, but only a projecting point at the lower end to 
which is applied the name, ‘‘C. California,” that is, 
Cape California. Without going through a somewhat 
technical line of reasoning, it seems likely that Gutier- 
rez also produced another map showing the Pacific and 
the Islands of the Indies, China, ete., which probably 
included the Peninsula of California as well. No 
example of this exists, but as there is only one known 
of the other, its disappearance need not cause any 
wonder. From these two maps it seems likely that the 


10Another, almost identical, is in the Library of the University of Bologna, reproduced as 
Plate XXV in the Atlas to Kretschmer’s Die Entdeckung Amerikas, Berlin, 1892. If not 
by Agnese, it is Agnesan. 
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famous heart-shaped map of the world, published by 
Abraham Ortelius in 1564, may have been constructed. 
The only copy of this map known, only recently dis- 
covered, is in the Birtish Museum, and bears the title, 
Nova Totius Terrarum Orbis Juxta Neo-Terricorum 
Traditiones Descriptio. From the fact that some pecu- 
liarities in nomenclature found on the lower Pacific 
coast of Mexico only occur in this map and that of 
Gutierrez, it seems possible that Ortelius made use of 
the latter. On Ortelius’ map Quivira appears near the 
coast with the Sierra Nevadas beyond to the west. 

In 1569, Gerard Mercator produced his famous 
world map, on which he moved Quivira to the coast, 
where it appears as a town in.40° of latitude, in con- 
sonance with the misunderstanding of Gomara’s state- 
ment." On this map for the first time appeared the 
remarkable extension of the northwest coast to the 
west. This coast line reaches as high as 41° or 411%4° 
where the Sierra Nevadas are placed, and then turns 
slightly to the south of west for nearly ten degrees of 
longitude. Here at 40° Quivira appears, beyond which 
the coast turns in a curve a little north of west until ina 
short distance it attains a northerly direction. Even 
Cicuic and Tiguex appear on the coast at about 38°. 
Farther south are various place names copied probably 
from an Italian map on which Gomara’s names were 
displayed. Mercator was a student of books as well as 
of maps and the line of reasoning on which he based his 
conception appears to have been this: From reading 
Gomara’s account, he thought that the place where the 
ship from China was seen was Quivira, and he therefore 
placed it on the coast. As Gomara distinctly stated 
that this place was in 40° of latitude and as the name 
had not appeared on the maps which showed the re- 
sults of the Cabrillo expedition, Quivira was then 
farther to the west and Mercator therefore extended 
the coast in that direction. 


This part of the map reproduced in Coronado Expedition, Plate 7. 
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Perhaps when Drake was coasting along the north- 
west coast of America and is supposed to have been 
seeking the Northwest Passage, he had an eye open for 
Quivira. We can be fairly certain that among the 
maps he carried was the famous Ortelius Atlas, first 
published in 1570, in which maps of the world and of 
America appeared which had been reduced from the 
Mercator map of 1569 and are not modeled on Ortelius’ 
own map of 1564. On these, Quivira, Cicuic and 
Tiguex appear as towns just as on Mercator’s. Not 
only did Drake have these maps, but very likely also 
the pamphlet of Sir Humphrey Gilbert which had been 
published in 1576, entitled, A discourse of a discoverie 
for a new passage to Cataia.” After citing the ancient 
historians to prove that America is an island, Gilbert 
proceeds to discuss the accounts of more modern 
travelers beginning with Marco Polo, who, he says, 
sailed fifteen hundred miles toward the northeast on 
the coast of Mangia and Anian. He then quotes the 
passage previously translated from Gomara, although 
he adds a little, saying that Coronado passed from 
Civola, through the country of Quivira to Sierra Ne- 
vada, which Gomara did not say. In Chapter 7 he 
tells the apocryphal tale about Andres Urdaneta’s 
returning from the Philippines through the Northwest 
Passage to Germany, and by means of these arguments 
arrived at the conclusion that America was an island 
and that a passage existed by water from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific north thereof. In Chapter 10, in speak- 
ing of the projected trade to the East, he says, ‘‘ More- 
over we might from all the aforesaid places have the 
yeerely returne, inhabiting for our staple some con- 
venient place of America, about Sierra Nevada, or 
some other part, whereas it shal seeme best for the 
shortning of the voyage.”’ 

To illustrate this pamphlet Gilbert produced a map 
showing his supposed strait, or better said, open sea, at 


” Reprinted in Richard Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1903 edition. Vol. VII, p. 158 et seg. 
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the north of America, with a strait at the east between 
Greenland and Labrador, and another at the west be- 
tween Asia and America. This last is not named; 
apparently he had not seen the map of Bolognino 
Zaltieri, published in 1566, which names it the Strait 
of Anian. He took as his model the Ortelius map of 
1564, and although this does not show a narrow strait 
but a wide one, his strait between Asia and America is 
narrow. He was not honest in copying it, however, as 
he places the Sierra Nevada in the narrowest part of 
his strait, and Quivira to the east thereof on the south 
coast of the northern sea. 

The Ortelius Atlas, the popularity of which is mani- 
fest from the numerous editions published before the 
end of the century, fixed the type of cartography of the 
northwest coast for fifty years to come; in fact, even 
after the map makers began to produce maps in the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century showing 
California as an island, such maps of the Ortelius type 
continued to appear side by side with them in the same 
atlas. Even as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was still a belief current that Quivira was 
actually located somewhere in the northwestern part of 
America, in spite of the fact that later and more 
authentic maps had been produced showing the place 
which Coronado called Quivira somewhere near its 
actual location northeast of New Mexico. 


Tue Strait or ANIAN 


It is sometimes said that the theory of a Strait called 
Anian, connecting the Pacific with the Polar sea, was 
an intelligent anticipation of the one now known as 
Bering’s Strait. Such, however, was not the case. 
The Strait of Anian was as purely imaginary as the 
great Austral Continent known on the early maps as 
the ‘“‘Terra Australis.”” America had no sooner been 
discovered by Columbus than two schools of cos- 
mography arose, in one of which it was taught that the 
new found land was part of Asia, and in the other that 
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it was continental in character. Columbus himself 
was clearly of the former opinion, but even before he 
died, doubters began to express their belief that he was 
mistaken. During the sixteenth century these two 
schools produced numerous maps in which their respec- 
tive theories were displayed. In each case purely 
hypothetical reasons were advanced to support their 
views. It is clear that there were three guesses 
possible, first, that Asia and America were joined, 
second, that they were separated by a considerable 
expanse of ocean, and third, that they were separated 
by a strait more or less narrow. Such geographers as 
maintained the view that America was a continent 
usually adhered to the theory that it was separated 
from Asia by an extent of ocean extending over at least 
twenty degrees of longitude. Generally speaking it 
_ may be said that the cartographers in the north of 

Europe supported this last theory, while in Italy the 
school of which Giacomo Gastaldi was chief held that 
the two continents were joined. The Spaniards and 
the Portuguese, however, usually refrained from com- 
mitting themselves as it was a principle of their map- 
making not to show anything but actual discoveries. 

In 1546 Gastaldi had put out a very fine map of the 
world entitled Universale, which on a reduced scale 
was published in the first Italian edition of ‘‘ Ptolemy” 
in 1548 as Universale Novo. This map, with or with- 
out modification, appeared in subsequent Italian 
editions of Ptolemy, and in consequence had a very 
great vogue. Gastaldi, however, apparently later 
studied the subject more thoroughly, and took occasion 
to examine the writings of Marco Polo as published in 
1558 in the second volume of Ramusio’s Navigation: et 
Viaggi. Gastaldi had close relations with Ramusio 
and made the maps which the latter had published in 
his third volume of 1556. One of these was another 
map of the world in two hemispheres, which indicates 
that he already had some doubts about America and 
Asia being connected, as this is shown in a tentative 
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way only and in an entirely different manner from that 
in his earlier maps. In 1562 he published La Uni- 
versale Descritiione del Mondo, a small pamphlet in 
twenty-four unnumbered pages, as his new contribu- 
tion to universal cosmography. A few extracts from 
it were printed in 1902 by Stefano Grande in his 
Notizie Sulla Vita e Sulle Opere di Giacomo Gastaldi. 
Unfortunately, the pamphlet which was in the Royal 
Library in Turin has disappeared, and our only 
knowledge of its contents has to be obtained from a few 
quotations in Grande’s sketch. In his description of 
Asia, Gastaldi says, ‘‘ Asia has as its boundary toward 
the east the Strait called Anian, although in the said 
mappemonde, it appears towards the west,'* and 
extends through the Gulf of Cheinan and passes in the 
Ocean of Mangi as far as the meridian which is at the 
end of the Island of Japan towards the east, and fol- 
lowing the said meridian towards the south through the 
Island of Gilolo, ends at the fifteenth degree of South 
latitude . . . its boundary towards the north is a line 
which begins at the source of the River Don in the 
Scitico Sea and extends to the Strait of Anian.”” In 
his description of the new world he says that the 
twelfth province of New Spain “is Quivira, which is 
bounded towards the west by part of Asia.” This 
mention of the Strait of Anian is apparently the first 
known use of the name in print, Gastaldi having ap- 
parently obtained the name ‘‘Anian” from Marco 
Polo, who had described a province with a somewhat 
similar one, somewhere near Siam. He apparently 
misread the original, and transferred the name to the 
northeastern part of Asia. 

In 1921, Henri Vignaud published in the Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris a short article 
descriptive of amapwhich he called Une Ancienne Carte 
Inconnue de l’ Amérique, La Premiére ou Figure le Futur 
Détroit de Behring. Vignaud had found the map in an 


"That is because the top of the map was the south. 
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atlas belonging to M. Charles Chadenat, the well- 
known Paris bookseller, which seemed to have been 
made up by G. F. Camocio, an Italian publisher who 
put out a number of Gastaldi’s maps after 1560. The 
atlas contains one of Gastaldi’s maps of Asia dated 
1575, his map of 1562 entitled, Universale descrittione, 
and anengraved mapof America in six sheetsof different 
sizes, ‘without any name of author or publisher, in fact, 
unfinished or imperfect, as a large section which should 
include the lower end of the Peninsula of California is 
missing. Vignaud was of the opinion that one of these 
sheets, which shows the northwest coast with a narrow 
crooked strait between Asia and America, had been 
also made by Gastaldi for the purpose of exemplifying 
his geographical ideas as set out in the pamphlet pre- 
viously described. The atlas is now in the possession 
of Sir Leicester Harmsworth, who very kindly had 
photographs of this map of America made for me. 
While it is true that there is much of Gastaldi about the 
map, I am unable to agree with Vignaud that it has 
anything to do with Gastaldi’s pamphlet, nor do I think 
that it was produced in 1563 or 1564 as he suggested. 
In the first place the strait has no name, nor does the 
name ‘‘ Anian”’ appear upon or near the coast of Asia. 
In the second place the map has every appearance of 
being the original or a copy of one issued by Paolo 
Forlani in December, 1574, which bears a statement by 
Forlani that it was made from one furnished him by 
Diego Hermano of Toledo. Who this Diego was is not 
known but it is plain that he was a Spaniard and 
probable that he was Diego Gutierrez the younger. 
Abraham Ortelius acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Gastaldi in the first edition of his ‘‘ Atlas,’’ published 
in 1570. He probably cultivated epistolary relations 
with him and very likely had a personal acquaintance 
with him. In 1564 Ortelius published his heart-shaped 
map to which previous reference has been made. 
This map shows evident marks of Italian origin and 
agrees much better with Gastaldi’s views as set out in 
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his pamphlet than the Vignaud map. It therefore 
seems possible that Ortelius had copied in part some 
map not now in existence made by Gastaldi to illus- 
trate his new views. Anian appears near the north- 
east Asia coast opposite America and the two conti- 
nents are separated by about 350 miles of water, mak- 
ing an unnamed strait which bears little resemblance 
to that of the Vignaud map. 

There is occasionally found in the Lafreri collection 
of maps one entitled Jl Disegno del discoperto della 
noua Franza, dated Venice, 1566. It was made by 
Bolognino Zaltieri and is the first known map to name 
the strait between America and Asia the ‘‘Streto di 
Anian.’’ Although this map bears some resemblance 
to the one in the collection of Sir Leicester Harmsworth, 
ascribed by Vignaud to Gastaldi, yet it could hardly 
have been copied from it. The Strait is considerably 
longer on Zaltieri’s map and more islands are shown in 
what he calls the ‘‘Golfo Chinan.”’ ‘‘Giapan”’ is also 
farther south. Zaltieri’s name for the Strait at once 
took the popular fancy and hardly a map was produced 
thereafter which did not show it under that name, 
except Mercator’s. Like other maps heretofore de- 
scribed, the Strait only connected a gulf, usually known 
as Cheinan, a Marco Polo name, with a sea at the 
north, usually called the ‘‘Mare Septentrionale In- 
cognito.”’ It therefore had no connection whatever 
with the so-called Strait of Bacallaos, which was the 
name originally applied to the body of water which 
separated Greenland from the mainland of America. 
In the early literature in which the Northwest Passage 
is discussed, these two Straits are carefully distinguished 
from each other. 

When Mercator issued his world map in 1569 he 
adopted a different idea about the unknown northern 
sea. Sebastian Miinster had laid down a theory that 
there were four large Polar islands which encircled the 
North Pole in the neighborhood of the seventieth or 
eightieth parallel of latitude, separated by compara- 
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tively narrow passages. These islands were removed 
only a short distance from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia and America. On the maps of Mercator 
and his follower Ortelius therefore, a long narrow 
passage is shown extending north of America, the 
eastern entrance of which is between Greenland and 
what is called Estotilant and the western entrance from 
a Polar sea just north of a passage between Asia and 
America, quite similar to that shown on Ortelius’ map 
of 1564. This passage is not named, but ‘“‘Anian” 
appears on the American side just north of the six- 
tieth parallel. 

By a process of natural extension the supposed strait 
north of America came to be known as the Strait of 
Bacallaos and by a further process of extension became 
known later as the Strait of Anian. It seems very 
likely that this last application of the name was first 
made by English writers, who in the decade between 
1575 and 1585, supported the frenzied search for this 
Northwest Passage through which it was hoped to 
reach the fabled riches of Cathay without following 
the long and dangerous routes by the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Strait of Magellan. Some interesting 
documents are to be found in the British Museum in 
the Lansdowne MSS and the Otho MSS which were 
printed by Admiral Richard Collinson in his Three 
Voyages of Martin Frobisher. The first, A Discovery 
of Lands beyond the Equinoctial, was written about 
1574 in support of a petition to the Queen of England 
to charter a company for trade in that quarter. The 
idea embraced was to proceed through the Strait of 
Magellan, and in a “ Discourse,” which was apparently 
written in support of the same petition, interesting 
ideas regarding a passage north of America are set out. 
In this a careful distinction is made between the Strait 
of Anian and that of the Bacallaos. In fact,the author 
alleges that the sea north of the country of Bacallaos is 
open, and that there is no Strait of Bacallaos. He 


“By the Hakluyt Society, London, 1867. 
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therefore suggested that the Strait of Anian could be 
better discovered from the Pacific side, as the sea under 
the Arctic Circle was so frozen that it could only be 
navigated for three months in the year, an insuffi- 
cient time to make the voyage through it and back 
again in case no exit should be found on the western 
side. By going through the Strait of Magellan, they 
could at least arrive at Cathay and the Oriental Indies 
in case no Strait of Anian should be found. 

These views were not those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
who early evinced a strong belief in the existence of a 
Northwest Passage. It is not known when he wrote 
his ‘‘ Discourse,’ but it could not have been before 
1568, as he refers to that year in his pamphlet. Gilbert 
displayed a very great knowledge of current cartog- 
raphy, and relied upon the Miinster-Mercator theories 
for his idea of the Passage. It is also interesting to 
note that among the various cartographers whom he 
brings forward to support his opinions was Gastaldi, 
from which it appears that he must have seen some 
map made by him after he had revised his views in 1562 
on the subject of the connection between Asia and 
America. Gilbert does not refer to Zaltieri or the 
Strait of Anian, but Richard Willes, who wrote 
another ‘‘Discourse”’ in support of the Northwest 
Passage, does refer to Zaltieri’s map of New France 
and Forlani’s map of 1574.* At the end Willes has a 
curious passage referring to these various cartographers 
in which he says that they ‘‘doe so much differ from 
Gemma Frisius and Cabota, among themselves, and in 
divers places from themselves, concerning the divers 
situation and sundry limits of America, that one may 
not so rashly, as truely surmise, these men either to be 
ignorant in those points touching the aforesaid region, 
or that the Mappes they have given out unto the world, 
were collected onely by them, and never of their owne 
drawing.”’ 

See Note 12. 

“Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. VII, p. 191. 
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Like most of the imaginary geography of the time, 
the existence of a Northwest Passage was based not only 
upon hypothetical reasoning, but on apocryphal dis- 
coveries. Gilbert ransacked the pages of ancient and 
modern history for statements from which a conclu- 
sion might be deduced that America was a continent 
and unearthed a few stories which seemed to him to 
point out clearly that the Passage had been navigated. 
The principal discovery alleged was a very recent one. 
He claimed that he had heard in Ireland in 1568, a 
man named Salvaterra tell Sir Henry Sidney that more 
than eight years before, one Andrew Urdaneta had told 
him that he came from the South Sea into Germany 
through the Northwest Passage. This apocryphal 
tale served for a long time as the chief link in the chain 
of reasoning adopted by believers in the Northwest 
Passage. Urdaneta, who returned from the Philip- 
pines in 1565, never went anywhere near the western 
entrance of any Northwest Passage, even supposing 
that it had existed, and it is not possible that he ever 
told anyone that he had. There is some reason to 
think, however, that he believed that some Portuguese 
had passed through it sometime before 1540. As 
time went on, more apocryphal voyages were made 
through the Passage, which kept the public interested 
in the subject for a long time. Lorenzo Ferrer de 
Maldonado was the first claimant for this distinction, 
although his story was not generally known until 
much later. Michael Lok, the principal proponent of 
the Frobisher voyages, produced a Greek witness whose 
Spanish name was said to be Juan de Fuca, who 
claimed to have been in the Spanish service for forty 
years in the West Indies, and who said that in 1592 he 
had entered the Strait from the west end and had sailed 
through it for a long distance. 

Fuca’s story began to be current in England shortly 
after 1596, although I do not discover that it appeared 
in print until 1625 when Purchas published it in His 
Pilgrimes. In checking up the statement attributed 
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to Juan de Fuca with contemporary Spanish docu- 
ments I have discovered that part of it was true. 
Fuca was in Mexico almost certainly about 1590 and it 
is likely that he came there as a prisoner with Thomas 
Cavendish and was put on shore at Cape San Lucas with 
the passengers and crew of the Santa Ana. Fuca told 
Lok that he had been on the Santa Ana, but this is very 
unlikely. Cavendish had captured a Greek pilot on 
the coast of Chile, whom Francis Pretty in his account 
of the expedition calls Jorge, probably the same man. 
It is also probable that this so-called Jorge was Juan, 
the Greek pilot whom Drake had captured in Val- 
paraiso in December, 1578.'’7 There is no record of 
any expedition to the northwest coast between the 
abortive one of 1589 or 1590, financed by Hernando 
de Sanctotis, in which Fuca perhaps took part (he 
certainly knew of it), and the time that he appeared in 
Italy, but it does not follow that none was made. 
There are cartographical indications, beginning in 
1592, that there had been some expedition on the north- 
west coast of which no other record exists. There 
might have been one, therefore, in 1590 or 1591, and if 
so, while it is not probable that it ever sailed as far north 
as the entrance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca in 48°, 
some river might have been found large enough to give 
some color to the idea that it was the mouth of a strait. 

It is a moot question just how high on the northwest 
coast Sir Francis Drake reached, but it is perfectly cer- 
tain that he came back with the statement that he had 
found no strait which corresponded in any sense to the 
one on Gilbert’s map, for which according to many 
writers he was looking. Although Frobisher had 
found nothing but ice in his three voyages of 1576, 1577 
and 1578, and Drake had found no western entrance 
to any passage, yet the belief in the existence of one 
was so strong that the English adventurers set on foot 
three more voyages under the command of John Davis, 


VHakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. XI, p. 309. Fuca said that he had been robbed of gold by 
Cavendish, but it is more likely that he referred to the gold taken from his ship in 
Valparaiso by Drake. 
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beginning in 1585. Davis made some discoveries and 
also convinced himself that the Passage existed. A 
subsequent discovery in 1610 by Henry Hudson of 
what is now known as Hudson’s Bay, and the still later 
one of Button’s Bay by Sir Thomas Button, kept alive 
the theory as it was hoped that some connection be- 
tween them and the Pacific would be found. 

It is not my intention to follow the course of ex- 
ploration in the northwest and the repeated futile 
attempts to discover the Northwest Passage, nor to 
give an account of the actual discovery of what is now 
known as Bering’s Strait. Before this was found the 
Strait was so fixed in the cartography of the world as 
the Strait of Anian that it seemed to be almost a geo- 
graphic fact rather than imaginary. 


CALIFORNIA AS AN ISLAND 


Strange as it may appear, Sir Francis Drake seems to 
have been indirectly responsible for the belief, which 
was so prevalent during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and far into the eighteenth, that Cali- 
fornia was anisland. This idea, however, must not be 
confounded with the similar one entertained when 
California was first discovered and for a few years 
thereafter. The two conceptions were totally distinct, 
and have no historical connection. When first dis- 
covered, besides several islands in the gulf near the 
coast known to be such, the lower end of the Peninsula 
itself was thought to be an island, probably on account 
of its general situation opposite to and some distance 
away from the mainland of Sinaloa. Many of Cortes’ 
companions afterwards referred to California as ‘‘the 
island” or ‘‘the islands,’”’ and although after the 
voyages of Ulloa and Alarcon the fact was established 
that California was not an island but a peninsula, it 
was frequently referred to by Spaniards as the ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Islands”’ or ‘‘the Californias.’”’ The expression 
did not include that part of California which belongs to 
the United States, as this was universally referred to at 
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that time by Spanish writers and navigators as New 
Spain. 

There was never the slightest real evidence for the 
belief that the Gulf of California extended north to 
42° or 43° of North latitude, where it connected with 
the Pacific. Everything points to the fact that we 
have here one of those extraordinary geographical 
fables so common at that period regarding those parts 
of the world about which little real geographical 
knowledge existed. All the maps in circulation showed 
some of the discoveries of Ulloa and Alarcon, but the 
narratives of their expeditions seem to have been un- 
known in Mexico, and by the year 1600 only the 
vaguest kind of notions existed there about them and 
that of Coronado sixty years before. Especially hazy 
were the ideas about the configuration of the upper 
part of the Gulf of California and the section of the 
country drained by the Colorado River in its lower 
course. An idea seemed to be abroad that the gulf 
did not end where the Colorado River flowed into it as 
had been demonstrated by Ulloa and Alarcon, but ex- 
tended northward to the west. In 1554 a map of the 
world made by Michael Tramezini was published in 
Venice which showed the gulf as extending north to 
about 37° of latitude, where it ended in a point. The 
gulf ran parallel to the Pacific Coast and only a short 
distance removed from it, the outer coast itself extend- 
ing almost due north and south as delineated on the 
very earliest maps of Waldsemiiller and Stobnicza, a 
conception which had been followed by almost all the 
German cartographers up to and even later than the 
discovery of California. Where Tramezini obtained 
this idea I cannot imagine, but perhaps he derived it 
from a mistaken notion of Marcos de Niza’s journey, 
of which he seems to have had some knowledge. In 
1582, Hakluyt published in his Divers Voyages a map 
made by Michael Lok which repeated this peculiar 
idea of Tramezini. Lok, however, who was a be- 
liever in a passage between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
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shows it on his map, the northern point of the Gulf of 
California extending almost to this east and west 
passage, so that the cutting of the short remaining 
space, on paper at least, was a matter which required 
very little further stretch of the imagination. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the cartographers depicted 
California more or less correctly as far as its general 
shape is concerned, with one or two rivers flowing 
into the gulf at its northern extremity, which was 
placed on different maps anywhere between 30° and 
34°. 

There is very slight evidence that up to 1600 any 
Spanish explorer or even pearl fisher had seen the 
northern end of the gulf since Alarcon, so all the maps, 
as a matter of fact, were based upon those made by 
members of the Ulloa or Alarcon expeditions. There 
is some indication that some of Alarcon’s party had 
discovered the depression west of the Cocopa Mountains 
which is occasionally, at times of very high water in the 
Colorado, filled by the overflow passing around the 
lower end of the Cocopa Mountains.'®? The channel 
through which the water flowed was evidently dis- 
covered at that time and very possibly also the lake, 
now known as the Laguna Salada, which might have 
been at that period full or partly full of water from a 
previous overflow. A reference to little voleanoes will 
be found in Lopez de Gomara’s account of the Ulloa 
expedition, he having perhaps mixed his account of the 
Alarcon expedition with that of Ulloa, who so far as 
known never went inland even a short distance from the 
bank of the River. Ulloa makes no mention of them, 
but later at Puerto de los Lobos speaks about the dust 
from the falling sand looking like smoke from vol- 
canoes, so it is possible that Gomara obtained his idea 
from this statement. That Alarcon actually dis- 
covered Volcano Lake or the mud volcanoes nearby 
must be considered doubtful, but it seems certain that 
he heard of the Lake and probably also of the Salton 


18See the writer’s California Voyages, p. 84. 
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Sea, which may have been filled with water at that 
time. Volcano Lake discharges through what is known 
as Hardy’s Channel into the main river just above 
Montague Island, and it may be that Alarcon did not 
recognize this branch as one of the outlets of the 
Colorado but thought that it connected with some 
other body of water west of the Colorado. At any 
rate there seemed to be a notion current at the end of 
the century that west of the Colorado there was some 
body of water which might be supposed to be the main 
gulf extending to the north. 

Nothing happened during either of the voyages of 
Sebastian Vizcaino to throw any light on this matter. 
He did not go far enough north in the gulf to see the 
mouth of the river, and of course his explorations on 
the west coast did not disclose the opening of the gulf 
at itsnorthernend. At the northern point reached by 
the Tres Reyes, however, the coast seemed to turn 
northeast, and at one time it was supposed that this 
was the entrance to the famous Strait of Anian by 
which one could pass to the Atlantic Ocean, very much 
as depicted on Lok’s map. Shortly after this expedi- 
tion returned, the theoretical extension of the Gulf as 
shown by Tramezini and Lok, to a connection with 
this supposed Strait, was made, and the theory having 
once been established, evidence began to appear to sup- 
port it. 

Geronimo de Zérate Salmeron, writing about 1626,'® 
said that he had heard a story from Fr. Antonio de la 
Ascension that a pilot named N. de Morena (or 
Morera, spelled both ways) had arrived at Sombrerete 
in New Galicia, where he told the Governor, Rodrigo 
Rio de Losa, that he had been put ashore by Drake in 
the Strait of Anian or at the entrance to it, and had 
wandered on foot during four years, having passed an 
arm of the sea which separated New Mexico from a 


19In Documentos para la Historia de Mezico, Series III, Tomo IV. A translation was 
published by C. F. Lummis in The Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, November, 1899 to 
February, 1900. 
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great western land. This story has always been 
considered to be a fable, but it is a curious fact that 
when Drake was in Guatulco in April, 1579, one of the 
Spanish sailors there claimed to have recognized a man 
on board the Golden Hind as a pilot named Morera. 
The similarity in names is certainly remarkable to say 
the least, and affords considerable evidence that there 
was such a man and that he may have been the same 
one that arrived at Sombrerete and told this story just 
related. Fr. Antonio de la Ascension, a Carmelite, 
came to Mexico just before 1600, and having received 
some education in cosmography in Spain at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, became an ardent student of the 
geography of the western part of the continent. He 
accompanied Vizcaino on his voyage to the northwest 
coast in 1602 and wrote an extended account of the 
expedition, which unfortunately has disappeared, but 
which formed the basis of that given by Juan de 
Torquemada in his Monarchia Indiana, published in 
1615. As previously stated, the sailors on the Tres 
Reyes came back with a story that the coast turned 
northeast at the most northern point which they 
reached, and concluded that this must be the entrance 
to the Strait of Anian. Fr. Antonio evidently con- 
nected this with Morena’s story about crossing an arm 
of the sea after having been put ashore in the Strait 
of Anian and thus deduced the idea that this must 
have been far to the north instead of being the Gulf of 
California, as it probably was. Fr. Antonio obtained 
some confirmation of his theory from the account given 
by Geronimo Marquez of the expedition of Juan de 
Ofiate to the mouth of the Colorado River. 

While no explorations in the northern part of the 
gulf had been made, there had been some through 
New Mexico from the Rio Grande to the west, begin- 
ning with the expedition of Antonio de Espejo in 1583 
and followed later by that of Juan de Ofiate in 1604. 
Espejo did not reach the Colorado River, but he went 
near enough to it to hear some wonderful tales, 
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especially about a lake on whose shores there lived a 
numerous people who wore gold bracelets and other 
ornaments, and which was supposed to be some sixty 
days’ journey north or northwest of Zufii. When 
Ofiate, who without doubt had with him a copy of 
Espejo’s narrative, reached the Colorado River he 
began to inquire about this lake of gold, and of course 
the Indians readily told him all about it—at least he so 
understood from the signs they made. They also told 
him any number of other fanciful tales including one of 
an island, ruled by a giantess, located west of the 
mouth of the river. Ofiate followed the river on the 
east side from its junction with Bill Williams’ fork 
and when he reached the mouth he recognized the 
body of water into which it flowed as the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, but needless to say, he saw no signs of any body 
of water to the west, nor did he cross the main channel 
to the west and so see either Voleano Lake, Laguna 
Salada or the Salton Sea. As nearly as can be made 
out, however, from Fr. Francisco de Escobar’s account 
of the expedition,”® they understood from the Indians 
that there was a body of water to the west of the 
Cocopa Mountains which they saw opposite the 
mouth of the Colorado River, and being evidently 
obsessed with the idea that the gulf extended farther 
north they thought that this water must be the gulf. 

The pearls found on the Lower California coast in 
the gulf proved an ever-standing lure to the adven- 
turous spirits of Spain and Mexico. In order to secure 
licenses from the government to prosecute the fishery, 
all kinds of schemes were elaborated which the pearl 
seekers offered as bait. One of the principal ones was 
to form a settlement near the lower end of the penin- 
sula, which, it was asserted, would be useful as a 
stopping place for the Manila galleons. Another was 
the conversion of the natives to the True Faith, and 
later, the discovery of the Strait of Anian was held out 
as an inducement. About 1610 one Tomas de 


Translated by Dr. H. E. Bolton in the Catholic Historical Review, 1919. 
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Cardona, a resident of Seville, formed a company to 
exploit this pearl fishery and made a contract with the 
Crown to settle the country. In compliance with the 
agreement, Cardona’s nephew, Nicolas de Cardona, 
and one Juan de Iturbe were sent out from Spain and 
made a voyage to California in 1615. At different 
times Nicolas de Cardona wrote various accounts of 
his expedition to the upper part of the gulf with Iturbe, 
but his manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid, written between 1627 and 1632, contains a 
rather full one in which he asserts that he went as far 
north as the mouth of the Colorado River, which he 
places in 34° of latitude. There is some doubt about 
the truth of this statement, as he does not assert this 
in his other accounts. On the return to Mazatlan, 
one ship was sent to Navidad, but at Zacatula, Pedro 
Alvarez de Rosales, who was in command of her, 
found a Dutch fleet under the command of Spilberg, 
who immediately seized the vessel and undoubtedly 
found on board some account of the expedition as well 
as some maps. It is probable that from one of these 
maps the vignette was made which appeared on the 
engraved title page of the various editions in French, 
Latin and Dutch of Antonio de Herrera’s Descripcion 
de las Indias Occidentales, which were published in 
Amsterdam in 1622 by Michel Colin. 

This map is usually stated to be the earliest to show 
California as an island, and while in one sense this is 
a correct statement, in another it is very misleading 
because California as shown thereon can hardly be 
considered an island in the proper sense of the word, 
as what is depicted is a river flowing into the Gulf of 
California from the northeast, which is prolonged to a 
connection with the sea north of America, or joined to 
another river which flows into that sea, whichever one 
might consider. Such a conception, of course, is 
ridiculous and could never have received any con- 
siderable acceptation from cartographers. It evident- 
ly, however, was Cardona’s idea as exemplified in a map 
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attached to the manuscript above referred too. In an 
addition to that manuscript, Cardona mentions Fr. 
Antonio de la Ascension and his opinion that California 
was an island and enters into a rather elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that such was the case, although as a 
matter of fact he does not prove the point, but on the 
contrary proves that it is a peninsula. 

Fr. Antonio, whose interest in the geography of 
California has already been mentioned, very early 
developed schemes for the settlement of the Peninsula 
and the conversion of the natives. Two memorials of 
his on the subject are extant, furnished in aid of 
petitions of pearl seekers, one of Ramirez de Arellano 
of December 21, 1620, and the other of one Vastan de 
Santiago of 1628. They are very similar and the first 
can be read in translation in Dr. Herbert E. Bolton’s 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest. Vastan de 
Santiago’s petition brought on an investigation about 
the best method of colonizing California, held in Mexico 
City before the Licenciado Alvarez Serrano, and Fr. 
Antonio appeared before him as an authority on Cali- 
fornia and gave his testimony. It is apparent from all 
of his writings and his testimony as well as that elicited 
from others during this investigation that Fr. Antonio 
was the chief supporter of the idea of the insular 
character of California. In one of his memorials he 
says that he had made a map of the Vizcaino expedition 
shortly after the return in 1603, and in that of 1620 he 
states that he is sending one with the memorial. This 
map is not to be found in the Archives with the docu- 
ment, but from his remarks it must have shown the 
gulf as extending to the north to a connection with the 
Strait of Anian. 

Attached as a kind of appendix to the Declaration of 
the State of the Colony and A ffairs in Virginia, published 
in 1622, appeared A Treatise of the Northwest Passage 
to the South Sea, through the Continent of Virginia and by 
Fretum Hudson. This was signed ‘‘H. B.,” that is, 
Henry Briggs. In an argument based on the dis- 
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coveries of Henry Hudson and Sir Thomas Button, 
designed to show that the Pacific was not very far 
from Virginia, Briggs says that Button’s Bay ‘‘doth 
extend it selfe very neere as farre towards the west as 
the Cape of California, which is now found to be an 
Iland stretching it selfe from 22. degrees to 42. and 
lying almost directly North & South; as may appeare 
in a Map of that Iland which I haue seene here in 
London, brought out of Holland; where the Sea vpon 
the Northwest part may very probably come much 
nearer then some do imagine: who giuing too much 
credit to our vsuall Globes and Maps, doe dreame of a 
large Continent extending it selfe farre Westward to 
the imagined Straight of Anian, where are seated (as 
they fable) the large Kingdomes of Cebola and Quiuira, 
hauing great and populous Cities of ciuill people; whose 
houses are said to bee fiue stories high, and to haue 
some pillars of Turguesses.”’ 

No evidence has yet been found that Briggs made 
any map to accompany his Treatise, but it seems likely 
that he did make one which may not have been 
published until 1625 when it appeared in Purchas’ 
His Pilgrimes, together with a revised version of his 
Treatise. On this published map there is a note to the 
effect that California, sometimes supposed to be a part 
of the western continent, has since been found to be an 
island by a Spanish chart taken by the Hollanders. 
This chart is evidently the one referred to in his 
Treatise, which he had seen by 1622, and at once re- 
calls the lost map of Fr. Antonio de la Ascension which 
had been included with his memorial of 1620. Indeed, 
many extraordinary features of Briggs’ map make it 
certain that the original from which it was taken had 
been made by Fr. Antonio as it exemplifies the views 
set forth in his memorial about the Gulf of California 
and the knowledge he had obtained while with the 
Vizcaino expedition. 

Whether Briggs published his map in 1622 or there- 
abouts or not, it seems certain that he furnished a copy 
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of it to some publisher in Amsterdam, as in 1624 a 
small quarto volume appeared there entitled, West- 
Indische Spieghel. The book is a compilation said to 
have been made by one Athanasium Inga and is 
devoted to a description of the Spanish Americas, but 
so far as I can find, has nothing to say about California. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the map contained in it is 
the first to show California as an island, although the 
California part must have been copied from one of 
Briggs’, as will appear later in the account of his map. 
An examination of Briggs’ map at once demonstrates 
the fact that we here have a new map of California, 
not only new in its appearance as an island, but with 
new nomenclature. So far as known it is the first 
published map to indicate the results of the Vizcaino 
expedition of 1602 and 1603 up the west coast of Cali- 
fornia, and further, it is the first to contain the name 
‘Puerto de la Paz’’ in Lower California, a name with 
which Cortes’ ‘‘ Puerto y Baya de Santa Cruz” had 
been re-christened by Vizcaino on his 1596 expedition. 
What might be called western New Mexico contains a 
few names originating during the expedition of Espejo 
and especially that of Ofiate of 1604 to the mouth 
of the Colorado River. The names on the Sonora 
coast are old names from the sixteenth century maps, 
but there is one striking peculiarity in that what is 
apparently the Yaqui River, or as it was called then, 
the San Francisco, is made to rise in a lake in New 
Mexico, and in its upper course is intended to represent 
the Rio Grande. In other words, the Rio Grande was 
made to empty into the Gulf of California instead of 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This particular feature argues 
a lack of knowledge on the part of the maker of the 
map of the Ofiate expeditions in general, because those 
thoroughly established the fact that the Rio Grande 
ran to the east or southeast, and there is no suggestion 
in any account of them that the river might have 
flowed southwest into the Gulf of California. 
Considering first the Vizcaino names: The first 
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account of this expedition was published by Torque- 
mada in his Monarchia Indiana in 1615, and at first 
sight it might be thought that the names had been 
derived from that narrative, but on closer examination 
this appears impossible because names are found on the 
map which do not occur on Palacios’ map,” in the 
narrative, or in the so-called diario of the voyage—a 
manuscript document existing in the Archives in 
Seville which contains quite an amount of geographi- 
cal information regarding the voyage not on Palacios’ 
map. A peculiarity at once apparent is the duplica- 
tion of the name ‘‘Punta de la Concepcion,” one 
appearing north of the Santa Barbara Channel and the 
other south. At first this seemed to be a simple error, 
but on consulting the derrotero of Francisco de Bolaiios, 
a document conserved in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid, it appears that the one below the Channel of 
Santa Barbara is an error for ‘‘ Punta de la Conversion” 
—a name given, apparently January 25 on the return 
voyage from the north, to what is now called either 
Pt. Dume or Pt. Hueneme.” Either the manuscript 
map was in error in this respect, or the one who copied 
it mistook the word Conversion for Concepcion. The 
latitudes of Briggs agree closely with those of Bolafios, 
the chief pilot of the expedition, and it seems evident, 
therefore, that the real origin of the nomenclature was 
the derrotero of Bolafios, and more especially so because 
at the end of the derrotero it is stated that it had been 
approved and corrected by Fr. Antonio de la Ascension. 

One of the peculiarities of the map is the name 
“Puerto Sir Francisco Draco” for the port under Point 
Reyes, a name which we could hardly conceive as 
having appeared on a Spanish map. Draco is not 


The charts of the expedition made by Geronimo Martin Palacios still exist in the 
Archives in Seville in a copy made by Enrique Martinez. They have not been published 
to my knowledge, but Martin Fernandez de Navarrete reduced them to a small map 
which he inserted in 1802 in the Atlas to the Viage de las Goletas Sonora y Mexicana. An 
original narrative of the voyage by Vizcaino was published by Dr. Bolton in Spanish 
Exploration in the Southwest with some extracts in the footnotes from the diario. 

Vancouver said it was the latter, but his opinion was probably formed from some 
highly incorrect map; he may, however, have been right. 
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Spanish for Drake, which is Draque, but it looks like a 
clumsy English attempt to turn Drake’s name into 
Spanish. It therefore seems obvious that the change 
was made in England, the original name having ap- 
peared correctly as ‘“‘Puerto de San Fraficisco,’”’ so 
given by Sebastian Rodriguez Cermefio in 1595 and so 
appearing in the Bolafios derrotero.** The Spaniards, 
so far as known, had no very accurate knowledge of 
Drake’s voyage along the northwest coast, and if they 
had had it is very certain that they would not have 
named any port after him. Briggs’ motive for the 
change seems to have been a wish to identify Drake 
with some point on that coast and the Puerto de San 
Francisco seemed to require the least change, besides 
agreeing in latitude with that of the bay where Sir 
Francis Drake was supposed to have stopped. As the 
Dutch map shows the same port under the same name 
and as it contains fewer Vizcaino names than that of 
Briggs, it appears certain that it was copied from Briggs’ 
map. 

Not only do both of these maps show California as 
an island, but they also show the discoveries in the 
Hudson Bay region made by Henry Hudson and Sir 
Thomas Button. The nomenclature here is entirely 
English, and therefore must have been taken from an 
entirely different source from that part of the map 
delineating California and the adjacent region. No 
previously published English map that I have seen 
contains the later discoveries in the Hudson Bay 
region put down on this map. Hudson’s discoveries 
had been portrayed with English names on a map 
published in Amsterdam in 1612 by Hessel Gerritsz with 
an account of Hudson’s voyage, but no account of 
Button’s voyage had been published, Briggs appar- 
ently having put Button’s discoveries on his map from 
a manuscript one of Josias Hubbard. Baffin’s dis- 


%In the official accounts of the expedition this port is called ‘‘Don Gaspar’’ out of 
compliment to the Viceroy Gaspar de Zufiiga y Azevedo. Bolafios is the only one who 
called it by its previous name. 
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coveries, although made only a few years after those of 
Sir Thomas Button, are not shown, possibly because 
the map does not extend that far north, but Briggs 
mentions him in one of his legends. The Dutch map 
shows more of Mexico in the southern part and perhaps 
some ten degrees more of North latitude than Briggs’ 
map, but it even fails to show Baffin’s discoveries. 

In the western New Mexican section of the map we 
find the Real de Santa Fe and the Moqui villages, 
names obviously derived from the accounts of the 
Ofiate expedition, also the Rio de Tizon, or Tecon as 
the map has it, and the Rio de Corall and the Laqueo 
de Oro (i. e, Lago de Oro), also evidently from the 
accounts of his expedition to the gulf in 1604. The 
only names on this part of the map not found in any of 
the accounts are Rio de Anguchi and Rey Coromedo. 
Anguchi is possibly an error for Anpach, a word which 
Fr. Francisco de Escobar says meant ‘“‘gold”’ in the 
language of the Colorado River Indians. There is 
no evidence that Fr. Antonio, supposing him to have 
been the original author of the map, ever saw the ac- 
count of Fr. Francisco de Escobar, as he seems to have 
taken his information from another one written by 
Geronimo Marquez, who also accompanied Ofate. 
As confirmation of this it may be noted that a number 
of years ago Dufossé, a Paris bookseller, advertised 
for sale the original account of the Vizcaino expedition 
written by Fr. Antonio de la Ascension, to which was 
appended in Fr. Antonio’s handwriting an account of 
Ofiate’s expedition of 1604 written by the same 
Geronimo Marquez. This manuscript has disap- 
peared, and all of my efforts to locate it up to the 
present have been unavailing. I conclude, however, 
that if we had that manuscript we might find the origin 
of the name ‘‘Rio de Anguchi,’’ and possibly also an 
explanation of the extraordinary course of the Rio 
Grande as depicted on the map. 

Fr. Francisco de Escobar, tells about the famous 
island which is called “Gigante”’ on the map and was to 
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of be found in the Gulf opposite the mouth of the 
ise Colorado River. The Giganta was a giantess who was 
gs chieftain of the island, according to the Indian stories. 
ap It is impossible, from the information given by Fr. 
ps Francisco de Escobar, to locate the Rio de Corall, but 
rs’ it was either the Santa Clara—one of the mouths of the 

Colorado—or the San Ignacio River, or the Sonora, as 
ve it seems, according to the account, to have been at 
2S, some little distance from the main Colorado. It was 
he so named because the Indians at the mouth of the 
as river were supposed to find coral there which they 
€0 traded with the Indians farther north. There re- 
he mains to be considered the name ‘‘Rey Coromedo”’ 
he which appears in what would be on these maps western 
of New Mexico. Fr. Francisco de Escobar does not give 
lo. the name nor refer to any ‘‘ Rey Coronado,”’ for which 
ch it appears likely it was an error, but even this does not 
he advance us very far. Like the other place names near 
18 it, it must be considered to have been derived from the 
ve accounts of the Espejo or Ofiate expeditions. In 
C- Joan de Montoya’s Relacion del Descubrimiento del 
ve Nuovo Mexico, Rome, 1602, Espejo is said to have 
oy discovered a town on the Rio Grande with a crowned 
ie. king, but the account by Espejo himself in Juan 
er Gonzalez de Mendoza’s Historia de la China, published 
ed in Madrid in 1586, contains no mention of him. The 
on name is more likely either a reminiscence of Tatarax 
as of Coronado or else was taken from some story which 
of Ofiate’s party of explorers to the Colorado River heard 
ne in 1604, contained perhaps in the account written by 
p- Marquez previously referred to. In the latter case, of 
he course it might have appeared in the narrative as ‘‘ Rey 
T, | Coromedo.” Fr. Antonio de la Ascension in his 
in memorial printed by Dr. Bolton refers to the Pueblos 
un of the ‘‘Rey Coronado,” which were near the Tizon 
10 River. As Fr. Antonio almost certainly made the 

original map, this is an indication that the ‘‘Rey 
us Coromedo”’ is an error for ‘‘Rey Coronado.” 


to ! The new ideas of Briggs were not at once generally 
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accepted. Joannes de Laet, who first published his 
history in 1625 and revised it in 1633, states in Book 6, 
page 13, that he had seen an old manuscript map which 
depicted California as an island, but he evidently did 
not believe in the theory, because the one which he 
published was similar to that in the Hakluyt ‘‘ Peter 
Martyr” of 1587. It would appear that he had not 
seen either the Dutch map above referred to or the 
Briggs map. No map seems to have been copied from 
the Dutch map, but all those which subsequently 
appeared in the seventeenth century showing Cali- 
fornia as an island are based on that of Briggs. A few 
fanciful additions were made in the latter part of the 
century, and some corrections of obvious errors, but 
generally speaking, the type remained constant until 
superseded in the eighteenth century by new maps 
made from more correct geographical knowledge. 
Even while this map was appearing in the atlases of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was com- 
mon to reprint from old plates maps showing Cali- 
fornia as a peninsula—simple copies of those published 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and it is not 
infrequent to find both in the same atlas. Gradually, 
however, the peninsula theory was abandoned, and 
towards the year 1700 most of the maps made of the 
world or of North America showed California as an 
island. The Rio del Norte as flowing into the Gulf of 
California disappeared about 1690 and was shown with 
its approximately proper course as emptying into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

With the exception of some pearl diving enterprises 
in the Gulf of California, none of which reached the 
mouth of the Colorado, and a very occasional sight of 
the Upper California coast by a ship returning from the 
Philippines, nothing was seen which could in any way 
affect the current cartography of California. In New 
Mexico it seems likely that some expeditions must have 
been made to the west, as we find on maps of the latter 
part of the century the ‘‘ Xila Apaches.”’ From this it 
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his seems likely that the upper regions of the Gila River 
k 6, had been discovered. Towards the end of the century 
‘ich the attempt of Isidro Atondo y Antillon to colonize 
did Lower California brought about a revival of interest 
he in the northern region. The Jesuits had penetrated 
ster into the northern part of what is now known as Sonora, 
not and had established numerous missions on the Yaqui 
the and Sonora Rivers. The final grand impulse to their 
‘om colonization enterprises came from two of the great 
tly characters of western history—Eusebio Francisco Kino 
ali- and Juan Maria Salvatierra. California was the field 
few first chosen by them, and Kino took part in the Atondo 
the expeditions. After the failure of these, he was sent in 
but 1687 to northern Sonora, where he founded the Mission 
ntil Dolores, which became his headquarters during his 
aps career of exploration in the north. 
ge. Kino had been educated in Germany, and came to 
: of Mexico in 1681 with a reputation as a mathematician 
ym- and astronomer. He had been taught to believe that 
ali- California was a peninsula, but when he came to Mexi- 
1ed co he discovered that the current opinion there, backed 
not up by numerous maps, was that it was an island, and 
lly, he became converted to that view. The only maps in 
ind circulation showing this were copies of that originally 
the made by Briggs, with some imaginary additions, and 
an no doubt Kino carried to Sonora one of these, or at 
’ of least a copy of one, made by him, very probably the 
ith latter. Besides this map he had a knowledge of the 
the Ofiate expedition of 1604 and 1605 derived from reading 
some narrative of it, and no doubt also possessed some 
ses information regarding the central part of New Mexico, 
the as he later tells us that the Gila River rose near Acoma. 
of Beginning about the year 1700 he wrote up an ac- 
‘he count of his previous explorations, and again at later 
ay pericds until about 1708 or 1710. These were made 
ew up from his various diaries, the diaries of others, and 
ve letters, and the whole was finally combined under’ a° 
ter general title—Favores Celestiales—which still remains 
sit in manuscript in the Archivo General in Mexico. 
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Large extracts from it were made by José Ortega in the 
Apostolicos Afanes and by Miguel Venegas in the 
Noticia de la California, but the work itself has only 
been printed in 1922 by the Mexican government, 
with an introduction written by Dr. Emilio Bose. 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton had discovered the manuscript 
in the archives about 1908, and he published a trans- 
lation of it as Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta 
in 1919*4 Dr. Bose had an idea that Kino had gone to 
Sonora for the purpose of demonstrating that Califor- 
nia was a peninsula, but there is nothing in Kino’s 
work to indicate anything of the kind, on the contrary 
he held on to the idea that California was an island 
until 1699, and then abandoned it with great reluctance. 
He was endowed with a very strong imagination and 
seems to have conjured up all kinds of benefits for the 
Crown of Spain and the Church to be derived from the 
spiritual and temporal conquests to be made through 
this Gulf of California, which extended on his maps as 
high as 45° or 46°. His early explorations were made 
apparently with the sole object of evangelizing the 
Indians and had no ulterior motive whatever. 

After having founded the mission of Dolores and 
settled himself well, so to speak, he started in 1690 on 
his career of exploration to the north. In 1692 he 
reached the San Pedro River, and December 15, 1693, 
looked across the Gulf of California from near Caborca, 
and again in February of the following year. He 
plainly saw the mountains on the peninsula and 
applied some names to these, of which he mentions 
San Marcos, San Mateo, San Juan and San Antonio. 
In November, 1694, together with Juan Mateo Manje 
he reached the Gila, and November 27 discovered the 
Casa Grande. This remarkable ruin had been pre- 
viously discovered by Francisco de Ibarra in 1567 and 
described by Baltasar de Obregon, but Kino did not 
know this.» He says that he took the altitude of the 


*This translation will hereafter be referred to in the Notes as ‘‘ Kino."’ 

This is Obregon’s date, but it seems likely that he was mistaken, and that the expedi- 
tion took place in 1565. A translation of Obregon’s highly interesting narrative made by 
George P. Hammond of the University of Arizona will shortly appear. 
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the sun there and made a map of the lands.* He des- 
the cended the River four leagues to an Indian rancheria, 
nly which he named San Andres, having reached there on 
nt, November 30. Here he heard from the Indians about 
Se. the rivers to the north and the northeast, and probably 
ipt guessed at this time that one was that known as the 
ns- Rio de Coral at its lower end. He certainly knew that 
lta it was the river called the ‘‘ Hila,” as he calls it. This 
to was the first map Kino mentions having made of this 
or- part of the country. He must have made another, 
o’s however, some time before June 3, 1697, as he evident- 
ry ly sent one with a letter of that date to the General 
nd of the Jesuit Order in Rome, together with a memoir 
ce. on the life of Father Saeta, one of his companions 
nd who had been killed by the Indians in 1695. Thirso 
he Gonzales, the General, in his answer refers to Kino’s 
he letter of June 3, 1697, and says that he had received 
gh the map but not the ‘‘life.’”” In November, 1697, 
as Kino went to the Casa Grande again, this time by 
de way of the San Pedro River, and on his return he 
he made another map to accompany his account of the 
expedition. 
nd It was not until September, 1698, that he set out to 
on see the famous Gulf of California and the mouth of the 
he “Rio Grande,” as he called it, but he did not reach the 
3, river on this journey, as instead of going down the 
a, Gila he went across the desert to the coast at a point 
Te which he said was in 32° of latitude and where he 
id found a bay which he thought was the old Puerto de 
ns Santa Clara, one of the few names given by Alarcon 
0. still remaining on the maps of that period. Here he 
je looked across and saw California, as he thought, fifteen 
1€ or twenty leagues away, and on his return he made a 
e- map to accompany his account, that is to say, probably 
id in October, 1698. In the following February, 1699, 
ot he went directly across through Sonéita to the Gila, 
1e and descending that River saw its junction with the 
Colorado from a hill, returning thence up the Gila to 
~ *Kino, I, 128. 
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San Andres. At this time he named the Gila the “Rio 
de Santos Apostoles” and recognized the other River 
as the Rio Colorado, having obtained this name no 
doubt from his knowledge of the Ofiate relation. Even 
at that time, as he himself says 2’, it did not dawn on 
him that California was not an island, but having 
found among the Indians at the Colorado some blue 
shells—probably abalone shells—which he had previ- 
ously seen on the west coast of the Lower Peninsula, 
he came to the conclusion after his return that the 
shells could only have come across land from the 
Pacific coast, and therefore he concluded that there 
must be a land passage to the Pacific in that general 
direction. At the end of this year Kino sent to Rome 
the first part of his book, Favores Celestiales, and it is 
very likely he sent at the same time a map depicting 
his new views concerning California. 

In September, 1700, he again set out, and October 7 
saw the Colorado River from the hill where he had 
been in February, 1699. He went down to the junc- 
tion, where he named the rancheria there ‘‘ Dionisio” 
on the 9th, and took the altitude of the sun, from which 
he located that place at 3514%4°?8 He ascended another 
hill here and saw the Colorado, as he says, running ten 
leagues to the west and then south about twenty 
leagues where it emptied into the gulf. At this time 
he revised his ideas about geography and said that the 
Colorado was the same as the Rio del Norte of the 
ancients and that it flowed ten leagues west of the 
Mogquis which was in 36°. 

Although bythis time Kino had satisfied himself that 
California was not an island, he wanted more proof, so 
in March, 1701, he set out with Manje and Father 
Salvatierra to go around to the mouth of the river by 
following the gulf coast, but this proved impossible on 
account of the sand and the lack of water beyond the 
Santa Clara Mountains, where, however, they looked 


"Kino, I, 230. 


*This is an undoubted error in the manuscript for 344°. 
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Lio over to California and saw the Sierra Azul and the 
er Sierra del Mescal, so in November he went again to the 
no Gila direct, near the junction, and descended the river 
en on the east side to apparently about a day’s journey 
on from the gulf, where he crossed. Here he thought 
ng that he was in 32°, and the Indians told him that there 
ue were two other rivers that entered the gulf at its head— 
vi- one from the northeast called the Amarillo and the 
la, other from the north called the Azul.*® In February, 
he 1702, he took along a witness, Father Manuel Gonzales, 
he and following his previous route to the junction of the 
re rivers they descended to the gulf, at least so he says, 
al and took the altitude there at 3114°. As he does not 
ne mention the tidal bore it seems probable that he did 
is not actually reach the mouth of the river. He 
ig noticed that below the junction of the rivers the 
Colorado divided into two very large branches and 
7 made a great island more than fifty leagues around.*° 
id His last journey was made with Fr. Manuel Oyuela in 
C- 1706, but this time they only went to the Santa Clara 
it Mountains, where they again looked over to California, 
h and this time, Kino says, they were in 35°. 
or Besides the maps above mentioned, there are refer- 
n ences in the book to others which he made, notably 
y one after this last expedition, and another to accom- 
le pany the Favores Celestiales, probably made about 
e 1708. He said this showed the Rio Azul and the Rio 
e Amarillo.* According to his statement,®® he sent 
e another map after the receipt of a letter from Rome 
dated December, 1701, and quotes the Father Visitor 

it as having acknowledged the gift and thanked him for 
) his very fine map. This probably was in 1702. He 
r also wrote a cosmographical discourse to which he 
y attached a map, but nothing more is known of the 
n discourse or the map. 
e Making a resumé, therefore, of his cartographical 
d Kino, I, 318. 

%7d., I, 350. 

"7d., I, 342. 

"7d., II, 70. 
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labors, we see that he made a map about January, 
1695; another before June 3, 1697; another about 
October, 1698; another after his expedition of February, 
1702; another probably in 1703; and the last probably 
in 1708—the one that was attached to the Favores 
Celestiales. Besides these is his published map of 
1705, probably made in the summer of 1701. 

Examining Kino’s geographical ideas at the different 
times these maps were made, we find, first, that in 
1695 he only knew California as an island and had 
discovered the Gila at the Casa Grande. In 1697 
nothing but local knowledge had been added to this. 
In October, 1698, he had been north on the Gulf coast 
as far as the Pinacates, that is, what he called the 
‘“‘Santa Clara Mountains.”’ It was at the end of 1699 
that he formed the idea that California was a penin- 
sula. Although he probably made a map to show this 
about that time, there is no record of his making any 
until 1702. In this map he probably showed the two 
Rivers which he called the ‘‘Amarillo” and the 
‘* Azul,” flowing into the gulf, as it was on the expedi- 
tion of February of that year that he obtained this 
information. 

The first map to show the Kino discoveries known to 
me is that by N. de Fer, which bears the following 
inscription: Cette Carte de Californie et Du Nouveau 
Mexique est tirée de celle qui a été envoyée par un grand 
d’Espagne pour étre communiquée a M™ de l’ Academie 
Royale des Sciences Par N. de Fer—Avec privilege du 
Roy. 1700. It was issued in a collection called L’ Atlas 
Curieux, which appeared between 1700 and 1704 in five 
parts. Attached to the map is a sheet of notes on the 
various explorations to California, at the end of which 
it is stated that: ‘‘it is made [probably the map] in 
1695 for the Viceroy of New Spain for the furtherance 
of the design of the conquest and conversion of the 
Islands of California or New Carolines.” [Trans.] 
The notes are almost identical with those in Kino’s 
Various Voyages and Expeditions to California.® 


8Kino, I, 217-222. 
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This chapter was apparently written in 1699, but as 
the last clause relating to Salvatierra’s journey to Cal- 
ifornia in October, 1697, is lacking in Fer’s notes, it is 
possible that Kino wrote this first about the end of 
1694 giving the history up to that time, and that this 
was sent with his map made at that time, which cer- 
tainly formed the basis for the one reproduced by Fer, 
above described. It would be interesting to know who 
did the work; I should hardly be surprised to find out 
that it was Carlos de Sigiienza y G6ngora. 

On the map, the missions and towns in the north are 
represented by numbers, with few exceptions, and a 
table is printed at the top with the corresponding 
names. In 1720 the map was reissued, enlarged, with 
names on the map instead of numbers, as La Californie 
ou Nouvelle Caroline. Teatro de los Trabajos A postol- 
icos de la Compa. E. Jesus en la America Sept.’ Dres- 
sée sur celle que le Viceroy de la Nouvelle Espagne en- 
voya il y a peu d’Années a M™ de l’Academie des 
Sciences. Par N.de Fer. Belowthis, A Paris . . . 
1720. A few changes in the spelling of the native 
names occur, and a few additions which were probably 
on the original manuscript map, but otherwise the 
map of Pimeria is the same. In California the only 
additions are some new names in the far south. 

On these maps California appears as an island nearly 
as on Hubert Jaillot’s Sanson map of 1695—the usual 
Briggs type but with most of the errors in names cor- 
rected. On the east of the Gulf three rivers enter: 
Rio Danguchi below 35° opposite which is the fabled 
Island Giganta, the Rio del Tison and the Rio Grande 
dl. Coral. At about 33° on the Sonora coast is P°. de 
8. Clara. The Rio del Norte flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico as already delineated by Marco Vincenzo 
Coronelli as early as 1690.*4 Indian towns are shown 
on the Gila, Santa Cruz, San Pedro, San Ignacio and 
Sonora Rivers, most of which are mentioned in Kino’s 
various manuscripts or those of Juan Mateo Manje. 


“In a map in his Atlante Veneto. 
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A legend reads: ‘‘Casa Grande descubierto le 27 Nov. 
1694.”’ According to Kino’s brief account of his jour- 
ney on which this was discovered, * he went down the 
Gila but a short distance below to what he calls ‘El 
Coatoydag,’’ named by him ‘‘S. Andres,” but he says 
that the Indians there told him of two friendly nations 
down the River and to the northwest on the Rio Azul 
and on the Rio Colorado still farther. Here he must 
have learned the names of the Indian rancherias below 
on the Gila as shown on this map, several of which he 
does not refer to on his subsequent journey along the 
river. 

As we have seen, Kino sent to Rome in 1697 another 
map and it is usually stated on the authority of the 
Memoires de Trevoux of 1703 that the map of North 
America by Guillaume de I’Isle published in Paris in 
1700 was based on one made by Kino in 1697, presum- 
ably therefore this one. It is also usually said that 
this map which shows California as a peninsula is the 
earliest one to show Kino’s views on this subject. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen in tracing Kino’s geo- 
graphical ideas, no map made by him in 1697 could 
have shown California as a peninsula. De I’Isles’s 
map was undoubtedly intended by him to show Cali- 
fornia in this way, although the upper end of the gulf 
is not well defined. It is a great improvement on the 
customary seventeenth century map of this type but 
if the author had under his eye any map of Kino made 
in 1697 he certainly made but little use of it. The 
Pimeria names are largely the old ones, and the gulf 
is shown as extending at least one degree north of the 
mouths of two rivers called R. de bona guia, an Alarcon 
name, and R. de Coral, so named by Ofiate. I do not 
find any Kino names on it unless it may be the 
‘‘Pimases”’; but the Rio de Coral, except for its mouth, 
is laid down like the Gila, with its southern branches, 
the San Pedro and Santa Cruz, unnamed, as in the Fer 
map. It contains on the Pacific side of California a 
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few Vizcaino names and some older ones, a mixture, so 
to speak, of those of the Briggs type with those of the 
sixteenth century. 

In 1703, de l’Isle, however, put out a map of Mexico 
and Florida which does show Kino’s names in Pimeria 
Alta and is possibly the one referred to in the Memoires 


. de Trevoux. This map has the peculiarity that the 


Gila (not named except at the east end) flows into the 
gulf about one degree south of the R. del Tison, which 
branches at about 364°, the branch to the east extend- 
ing to the Moqui villages being called the R. de buena 
esperanza—an Ofiate name. On this map the R. de 
Angouchi is also shown entering the gulf west of the 
mouth of the Tison, just asin Fer’s map. In fact, this 
part of the map has all the appearance of having been 
copied from his. Quite a little art was displayed by 
the author in making it, as the map only extends on the 
west to the mouth of the R. de angouchi, thus leaving 
it uncertain whether California was an island or a 
peninsula. 

In 1705, Kino’s famous map of a land passage to 
California was published in the Lettres Edifiantes. It 
was probably made immediately after his return from 
the expedition of November, 1701, and purports to 
show his discoveries from 1698 to 1701. In October, 
1700 he had been at the junction of the Gila and 
Colorado Rivers which according to his observation 
was at 3514° although this figure is probably an error 
for 341%4°. On his expedition of November, 1701, he 
mentions an observation of 32° taken just west of 
where he crossed the River. It is probable that on the 
same expedition he made another observation at the 
junction and this time found only 33° as can be in- 
ferred from his statement.** The map therefore 
shows the junction of the Rivers in 33° and the end of 
the Gulf in 31° as he had determined it in March, 1701. 
There is a possibility that the map was not published 
as made by him but had the latitudes corrected to agree 
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with his statements made in the accounts he sent to his 
superiors above cited. This is probable because maps 
published subsequently which were obviously based 
upon some map of Kino’s invariably have the junction 
of the Rivers in 34° or higher and the head of the gulf 
in 32° as can also be seen in a copy of his map which 
exists in the Archives of the Indies in Seville, repro- | 
duced by Dr. Bolton.*”’ This particular map may have 
been made as late as 1737 but in its general features it 
is like the published one of 1705, except in these lati- 
tudes. I have never seen any map except reproduc- 


tions that could be said to have been copied from the 


one published in 1705.*8 

In 1722 de l’Isle put out a new Carte d’Amerique. 
This was based on a later map made by Kino as can be 
seen by the way the Colorado divides below the 
junction and makes a large island. This peculiarity 
was noticed by Kino on his expedition of 1702 and it is 
probable that he showed this on the map he sent in 
1703 to the Father Visitor. This del’Isle map was the 
prototype of almost all others made later in the century. 
Of Kino’s later maps there appears to be no trace; none 
has been found with his Rio Azul and Rio Amarillo 
flowing into the Gulf, as he says he showed on his map, 
probably made in 1708, attached to the Favores 
Celestiales.*® 

Kino’s handling of the name Colorado for the river 
is rather interesting. This, so far as known, was first 
applied by the Ofiate party in 1604 to what is now 
called the Colorado Chiquito. Fr. Francisco de 
Escobar says that ten leagues towards the west (i.e., 
from Moqui) they arrived at a river called the San 
Joseph. Zdrate Salmeron says they called it the San 
José or the Colorado—the latter because the water was 
nearly red. Kino had evidently read about the Col- 
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*Numerous reproductions have been made of this celebrated map, the latest being by 
Dr. Bolton in his Kino's Historical Memoir. 
Perhaps even on the one of 1702. 
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orado in these accounts, and when he was at San 
Andres, just below the Casa Grande, in 1694, the 
Indians evidently told him of a river towards the west 
which he understood from them ran into the Gila. 
On Fer’s map, therefore, there appears a small one 
flowing into the Gila about half way between the Casa 
Grande and the junction with the Colorado proper. 
This has no name but on the 1720 issue it is named the 
Colorado. It is therefore probable that the name 
appeared on the original manuscript map, but was 
omitted from the published one of 1700 on account of © 
its small size, just as the name Rio Azul applied to Salt 
River first appears on the 1720 issue, although the 
River itself is shown on that of 1700 without name. 
When Kino went up the Gila in 1699 he discovered 
that there was no real river flowing into the Gila, 
where he had placed the Colorado, nor another one 
which he had also placed on the original map farther 
west, so he eliminated these, and when he came to 
make his map of 1701 he transferred the name Rio 
Colorado to the main river, where it appears as the Rio 
Grande 6 del Norte. The addition of ‘‘del Norte” was 
intended by him to indicate that this was the one 
known on the map he had—i. e., the Briggs type of 
*map—as the Rio del Norte, and in fact, in the course of 
his book he several times states that this was the Rio 
del Norte as known to the ancients. That Kino identi- 
fied the main Colorado with the one discovered by 
Ofiate is evident from his remark that it flows ten 
leagues west of the Moqui.*® This identification was 
easy because the Ofiate party, judging from the re- 
marks of Fr. Francisco de Escobar, thought quite 
correctly that the Colorado, or San José, although it 
ran to the northwest where they discovered it, emptied 
into another large river which entered the Gulf of 
California. 
Kino was also of the opinion that the Gila River was 
the Rio de Coral of Ofiate, and at its mouth it is so 
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labeled on Fer’s map. Above the junction of the San 
Pedro it has another name—R° de Sonacad’ Hila. In 
1699 he christened this the Rio de Santos Apostoles, a 
name which, however, he did not put on his map of 
1701, although it sometimes appears on maps later in 
the century. While at the Casa Grande in 1694 he 
heard of the Rio Azul, although he did not see it at that 
time. In Manje’s diaries of the expedition up the Gila 
in 1699 he refers to this River as the Verde, a name 
which was afterwards applied to the western branch of 
the Salt. 

In spite of the fact that the Memoires de Trevouz in 
1703 in speaking of the de l’Isle map state that the New 
Mexican portion was taken from a map made by Kino 
based on a manuscript relation of Esteban de Perea, 
this is highly improbable. A manuscript account of 
the journey to the Jumanos by Fr. Esteban de Perea 
undoubtedly existed at one time—even possibly had 
been printed—and that portion of the map may have 
been based on his narrative, but it is more likely that it 
was taken from Fr. Alonso de Benavides’ Memorial 
published in 1632 and that the New Mexico part of 
the map had been made in Mexico City when the 
general one of the north was prepared in 1695, as 
stated by Fer. A manuscript account of New Mexico 
written by Perea formerly existed in the Archives in 
Paris, and from it and a relation by the Conde de 
Pefialosa a manuscript map was drawn up in Paris, 
probably about 1675 or 1680, which, however, does not 
appear to have been used or seen by Fer or de I’Isle, 
although in a later work by de |’Isle there is an indica- 
tion that he was aware of the existence of a Pefialosa 
manuscript or map. 

Although Kino’s reasoning that California was a 
peninsula and not an island was plausible it is not 
entirely convincing. In order to establish his theory 
beyond all doubt it was necessary either to cross the 
land intervening between the Colorado River and the 
Pacific or else to follow either down or up the east coast 
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of the Peninsula between the mouth of the Colorado 
River and the settlements at the lower end. Kino 
tried to establish a connection with Father Salvatierra 
by sending letters to him by Indians from near the 
mouth of the River, but these never reached their 
destination and the Jesuits themselves never seem to 
have been quite satisfied that the Gulf did not extend 
still farther north, west of the mountains which could 
be seen from the Colorado River. It was not until 
Father Fernando Consag reached the mouth of the 
River in 1746 by skirting the coast of the Peninsula 
that all doubt disappeared. Nevertheless, Kino’s ideas 
were generally accepted by cartographers after the 
publication of his map in 1705,and very few after that 
time continued to delineate California as an island. 
The most notable exception was perhaps Fer who not 
only reissued his 1700 map enlarged in 1720 but pro- 
duced another in 1713 showing the old Gulf of Cali- 
fornia extending to a connection with the Pacific and 
threw into it a considerably greater number of imagi- 
nary islands. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE WEST INDIES AND BERMUDA 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


COMPILED BY WALDO LINCOLN 


Me? of the newspapers in the following list have 
been acquired by the Society during the past 
fifteen years. While very far from being complete 
files, they form, as a whole, a nearly unbroken chain for 
one hundred and thirty years, or from 1785 to 1915, 
with several interesting examples issued during the 
eighteenth century. 

Most of the islands in the several groups are repre- 
sented by one or more issues, but the collection is 
especially strong in the newspapers of Antigua, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, Grenada, Saint Christopher, Saint 
Lucia and Trinidad. This list is in no sense a bibliog- 
raphy but, as an aid to a future bibliography, the 
volume and number of each first issue in the library is 
given. The newspapers of Cuba and Porto Rico are 
the result of an attempt to obtain a sample of every 
newspaper published at the time of a visit to those 
islands in 1913 and 1914 respectively, and are more 
valuable for bibliographical study than otherwise. 

It is doubtful if more complete files of most of the 
newspapers herein listed can be found elsewhere. Few 
libraries have made any serious attempt to collect West 
Indian newspapers and the local libraries of the several 
islands have few, if any, files, save the Bermuda Public 
Library at Hamilton, which has a good file of the 
‘‘Bermuda Gazette” and a nearly complete file of the 
‘‘Royal Gazette’”’; the Institute of Jamaica at Kings- 
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ton which has a very fine collection of the newspapers 
of Jamaica; and the Public Library at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, which has good files of ‘‘The Mirror” and 
‘Port of Spain Gazette.” 


WEST INDIES 


ANTIGUA 
Sr. JoHn 
The Antigua Gazette. Weekly. 
1755. Apr. 12 (no. 130.) 
1767. Nov. 11. 
1785. June 8. 
1798. July 5-Oct. 18, Nov. 1-Dec. 6, 20, 27. 
1799. Jan. 3-17, Feb. 7-July 18, Aug. 8-Sept. 12, 26- 
Nov. 7, 14, 
1810. Oct. 18. 
1815. June 15. 
The Antigua Herald and Gazette. Weekly. 
1833. May 25 (vol. 2, no. 72), Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 30. 
1834. Jan. 11-Mch. 1,15, 29,Apr.5, 19-May 3, June 21. 
1836. Dec. 24. 
1849. Jan 6- Dec. 22. 
1850. Jan. 5-26, Feb. 9-23, Mch. 9-30, Apr. 13- Dec. 28. 
1851. Jan. 4-June 21, July 5, 19-Oct. 11, Nov. 1- Dec. 
13, 27. 
1852. Jan. 3-Feb. 28, Mch. 13-May 12, June 2, 16- 
Aug. 11, 25, Sept. 8- Dec. 29. 
1853. Jan. 5-26. 
Antigua Journal. Weekly. 
1798. July 10 (vol. 2, no. 560)-Sept. 18, Oct. 2, 9, 23- 
Dec. 25. 
1799. Jan. 1-July 23, Aug. 6-20, Sept. 3-Nov. 12. 
The Antigua Messenger. Weekly. 
1836. Dec. 15 (vol. 2, no. 60), 29. 
The Antigua New Era. Bi-weekly then weekly. 
1872. Apr. 13 (vol. 2, no. 30), May 4, 15, July 20 (weekly) 
Sept. 21, Oct. 26. 
1873. May 17, 31. For continuation see “The New 
Era. ” 
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The Antigua Observer. Weekly. 
1847. May 27”, June 10 (vol. 4, no. 44) - Dec. 30. 
1848. Jan 6-May 18, 27 ex., June 1- Dec. 28. 
1849. Jan. 4-Apr. 5, 19- Dec. 27. 
1850. Jan. 3- Dec. 26. 
1858. Apr. 29. 
1859. Jan. 6-May 12, 26-June 23, July 7- Dec. 29. 
1860. Jan. 5-Sept. 27, Oct. 11- Dec. 27. 
1861. Jan. 3-Mch. 7, 22-Nov. 15, 29- Dec. 27. 
1862. Jan. 3, 17-May 16, 30-July 18, Aug. 1- Dec. 26. 
The Antigua Standard. Weekly. 
1895. Dec. 21. 
1907. Apr. 13 (vol. 35, no. 14), Sept. 14. 
1908. Jan. 4, Feb. 1. 
The Antigua Times. Weekly. See The Antigua Weekly 
Times. 
1874. Jan. 3 (vel. 22, no. 40). 
1877. May 19”. 
1881. Aug. 17. 
The Antigua Weekly Register. See also The Weekly Register. 
1846. July 21 (vol. 3 new ser., no. 114). 
1849, Feb. 13-Mch. 6, 20, 27, Apr. 10-24, May 16, 
July 24- Dec. 25. 
1850. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1851. Jan. 7-Sept. 2, 16- Dec. 30. 
1852. Jan. 6-Dec. 28. 
1853. Jan. 4-Dec. 27. 
1854. Jan. 3"- Dec. 26. 
1855. Jan 2™-Dec. 25. 
1856. Jan Dec. 30. 
1857. Jan. 6-Dec. 29. 
1858. July 20, 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Oct. 19, Nov. 9, 30, 
Dee. 14. 
1860. Dec. 4. 
1862. Jan. 7-Feb. 11, 25-Dec. 30. 
1863. Jan. 6- Dec. 29. 
1864. Jan. 12-Dec. 27. 
1878. Aug. 13. 
1881. May 10. 
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1882. Sept. 19, Nov. 14, 28. 
The Antigua Weekly Times. 
1851. Apr. 11 (vol. 1, no. 1)-Dec. 26. 
1852. Jan. 2-Feb. 6, 20-Mch. 19, Apr. 2-July 23, Aug. 
6- Dec. 31. 
1853. Jan. 7-Mch. 25, Apr. 8, 15, 29- Nov. 4. 
1859. June 18. For continuation see The Antigua 
Times. 
The New Era. Weekly. New Series. 
1877. Aug. 4 (vol. vii, no. 31). 
1881. Nov. 7. 
Royal Gazette of the Leeward Islands. Irregular. 
1873. Oct. 16 (vol. 2, no. 4), 30. 
1877. June 14, July 5, 19, Aug. 30. 
1878. May 16. 
The Sun. Daily. 
1913. Mch. 1 (vol. 6, no. 50). 
The Weekly Register. 
1827. Apr. 24” (vol. 14, no. 678) - Dec. 24. 
1828. Jan. 1-Mch. 25, Apr. 8- Dec. 30. 
1829. Jan. 6-Apr. 14". 
1836. Dec. 27. 


BAHAMAS 
Granp Turk, Turks IsLanps 
The Royal Standard and Gazette of the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. Weekly. 
1884. June 14 (vol. 31, no 24), July 5. 
Nassau, New PROVIDENCE 
The Bahama Gazette. Weekly, later bi-weekly. 
1787. Mch. 24* (vol. 4, no. 138). 
1788. Oct. 11. 
1799. June 21. 
Bahama Gazette. Bi-weekly. 
1814. Feb. 20” (vol. 4, no. 348). 
Bahama Herald. Bi-weekly. 
1862. June 7 (vol. 1, no. 37). 
The Bahamian. Bi-weekly. 
1836. Dec. 10 (vol. 1, no. 91), 21. 
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1837. Feb. 22, May 10. 
The Bahamas Argus. Bi-weekly. 
1837. Mch. 15 (vol. 6, no. 71), 22. 
The Nassau Guardian. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 28 (vol. 70, no. 19, 228). 
The Royal Gazette and Bahama Advertiser. Bi-weekly. 
1805. Nov. 8 (vol. 2, no. 140). 
1806. Mch. 14. 
1807. July 15. 
1815. Apr. 19, 26, July 22- Aug. 9, 30, Sept. 27. 
1816. May 15. 
The Tribune. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 28 (vol. 11, no. 89). 


BARBADOS 
BRIDGETOWN 


Agricultural News. Fortnightly Review. 
1913. Feb. 15 (vol. 12, no. 282). 
The Barbadian. Bi-weekly. 
1858. Nov. 24 (vol. 36, new series, no. 3541). 
The Barbados Advocate. Daily. 
1911. Mch. 13 (16th year, no 6948). 
1913. Feb. 7. 
The Barbados Agricultural Reporter. Bi-weekly. 
1868. Jan. 7 (New ser., vol. 6, no. 2), 14-21, 28-Feb. 21, 
28-Apr. 7, 28, May 1, 8, 22-June, 16, 23- Aug. 
28, Sept. 4-18, 25- Nov. 13, 20- Dec. 29. 
1869. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1870. Jan. 4- Dec. 30. 
1871. Jan. 3- Dec. 29. 
1872. Jan. 2-Dec. 31. 
1873. Jan. 3-Dec. 30. 
1874. Jan. 2-Mch. 13, 20-Dec. 29. 
1878. Nov. 26. 
1882. Jan. 3- Dec. 29. 
1883. Jan. 2-Mch. 23, 30- Dec. 28. 
1884. Jan. 1-Dec. 30. 
1885. Jan. 2-Sept. 25, Oct. 2- Dec. 18, 25, 29. 
1913. Feb. 13. 
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Barbados Globe. Official Gazette and Colonial Advocate. 
Bi-weekly. 
1846. Sept. 17” (new ser., vol. 27, no. 2069). 
1847. Oct. 25. : 
1854. Apr. 27. 
1868. Jan. 9-Mch. 9. 19, 23, 30-Apr. 9, 23-May 7, 14, 
25-Sept. 17, 28, Oct. 5- Dee. 31. 
1869. Jan. 4- Dec. 30. 
1870. Jan. 3-Dec. 29. 
1871. Jan. 2-Dec. 28. 
1872. Jan. 1- Dec. 30. 
1873. Jan. 2,6, 13-Oct. 30, Nov. 6-Dec. 29. 
1874. Jan. 1- Dec. 31. 
1875. Jan. 4- Dec. 30. 
1882. Jan. 2-26, Feb. 2- May 18, 29- Dec. 28. 
1883. Jan. 1- Dec. 31. 
1884, Jan. 3- Dec. 29. 
1885. Jan. 1-June 29. 
1913. Feb. 12 (Tri-weekly). 
Barbados Herald. Bi-weekly. 
1882. Jan. 2 (vol. 5, no. 351) - Dec. 28. 
1883. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1884. Jan. 3-Dec. 29. 
The Barbados Herald. Weekly. 
1922. Mch. 11 (vol. 4, no. 9). 
The Barbados Mercury. Weekly. 
1766. Feb. 1 (vol. 4, no. 35). 
1775. Sept. 2”. 
The Barbados People and Windward Islands Gazette. Bi- 
weekly. 
1876. Mch. 23 (vol. 1, no. 1), Apr. 6, 20, May 11, 18 sup., 
June 1, 13, 30, July 28, Aug. 10. 
The Barbados Standard. Daily. 
1913. Feb. 7 (4th year), 15. 
Bridgetown Ledger. Daily. 
1887. Apr. 14 (no. 299). 
The Official Gazette. Weekly. 
1910. Dec. 12 (vol. 45, no. 113), 
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Penny Paper. Weekly. 
1876. Sept. 15 (new ser., vol. 1, no. 14). 
The Sparklet. Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 8, (vol. 5, no. 6). 
The Times. Bi-weekly. 
1868. Jan. 4 (new ser., vol. 6, no. 612)-22, 29-Feb. 5, 
12-29, Mch. 21, Apr. 1-8, 29, May 6, 9, 20- 
July 8, 15, 22-Sept. 19, 30-Nov. 7, 14- Dec. 2, 
9-30. 
1869. Jan. 2- Dec. 29. 
iP 1870. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1871. Jan. 4-Dec. 30. 
1872. Jan. 3-Dec. 28. 
1873. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1874. Jan. 3-Dec. 30. 
1875. Jan. 2-Dec. 29. 
1882. Jan. 4- Dec. 30. 
1883. Jan. 3-Dec. 29. 
1884. Jan. 2-Dec. 31. 
The Weekly Illustrated Paper. Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 8 (vol. 9, no. 6). 
The West Indian. Bi-weekly. 
1841. Feb. 22 (vol. 8, no. 941). 
1876. May 26, June 2. 


BERMUDA 
HAMILTON 


The Bermuda Colonist. Daily. 
1915. Jan. 7, 16 (vol. 49, no. 14) 
The Bermudian. Weekly. 
1842. July 16 (no. 29). 
The Mid-Ocean. Bi-weekly, then Daily. 
1899. Sept. 29 (vol. 1, no. 38). 
1913. (Daily) Oct. 29. 
1924. Oct. 28. 
: The Mirror. Weekly. (Est. 1863). 
1868. Oct. 28 fragment. 
The Royal Gazette. Weekly. 
1836. Apr. 19 (vol. 9, no. 16), 26. 
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1837. 
1839. 
1841. 
1845. 
1847. 
1849. 
1850. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862, 


1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 

1870. 

1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


July 11-25. 

Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 19, Nov. 26. 
Sept. 21, Dec. 31. 

Sept. 2. 

Mch. 16, July 13. 

Mch. 13, July 24, Oct. 9. 
Jan. 1- Dec. 31. 

Jan. 6- Aug. 24, Sept. 7- Dec. 28. 
Jan. 4- Dec. 27. 

Jan. 3- Dec. 28. 

Jan. 2- Dec. 25. 

Jan. 1- Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6- Dec. 29. 

Jan. 5- Dec. 28. 

Jan. 4- Dec. 27. 


~Apr. 29, May 13-June 10, 24- 
. 25, Dec. 9-23. 


Jan. 1- Dec. 31. 

Jan. 7- Dec. 29. 

Jan. 5- Dec. 28. 

Jan. 4- Dec. 27. 

Jan. 10- Nov. 28, Dec. 11, 19. 
Jan. 2- Dec. 31. 

Jan. 7- Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6- Dec. 29. 

Jan. 5- Dec. 28. 

Jan. 4- Apr. 4, 18- May 23, June 13- Dec. 19. 

Jan. 2- Dec. 24. 

Jan. 1- Dee. 31. 

Jan. 14-Apr. 22, May 6-June 17, July 1- Dec. 30. 
Jan. 6- Dec. 28. 
Jan. 4- Dec. 27. 
Jan. 3- Dec. 27. 


Jan. 3- Dec. 25. 

Jan. 1, 15- Dec. 

Aug. 19, Sept. 2 

Jan. 6- Dec. 29. 

July 5, 26, Aug. 9, Nov. 8. 

Jan. 3- Dec. 26. 

Jan. 2- Dec. 25. 
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Royal Gazette and Colonist. Daily. 
1924. Jan. 21 (vol. 4, no. 18), Mch. 29, Oct. 15. 
PEMBROKE 
The Bermuda Times and Advocate. Weekly. 
1875. Apr. 3 (vol. 4, no. 35). 
St. GEorGr’s 
The Bermuda Colonist. Bi-weekly till 1869, then weekly. 
1868. Oct. 24 fragment. 
1873. Aug. 20 (vol. 8, no. 34). 
1875. Mch. 31. 
The Bermuda Gazette and Weekly Advertiser. Weekly. 
1784. Mch. 27 (vol. 1, no. 11), Apr. 17, May 1, 8, 22, 
June 5, 26-July 31, Aug. 21, Sept. 18-Dec. 25. 
1785. Jan. 1, 22, Feb. 5, 12, Mch. 26. 
1786. June 17, Dec. 16, 23. 
1787. Apr. 21, May 26, June 16-July 7, Oct. 13, Dec. 29. 
1788. Dec. 6-20. 
1789. Jan. 3,31, Feb. 14, 21, May 2, 9, June 13, July 25- 
Aug. 22, Sept. 12-26. 
1797. Jan. 14, Feb. 4-Mch. 18, Apr. 1, 29, May 6, 20, 
June 17-Aug. 26, Sept. 23, 30, Oct. 28- Nov. 11, 
25, Dec. 2, 16. 
1806. May 17. 
1808. Oct. 15, Nov. 12. 
Removed to Hamilton, 1816. 
1819. May 29-June 12, July 3, 17, 31, Aug. 21-Dec. 18. 
1820. Dec. 16. 
1821. Jan. 6, Mch. 3-May 12, 26-June 9, 23-July 7, 
21-Aug. 18, Sept. 1, 15, Oct. 6, 13, 27, Nov. 3, 
17. 
1822. Jan. 5-Mch. 16, Apr. 6-27, May 11, 25-June 15, 
Aug. 10, 17, 31, Sept. 7, 21- Nov. 16, 30- Dec. 14. 
The Bermudian. Weekly. 
1819. July 7 (vol. 1, no. 12), Oct. 13- Dec. 29. 
1820. Jan. 5 12, Apr. 12-26, May 10, 17, June 14-Sept. 
6, 20-Oct. 25, Nov. 8- Dec. 20. 
1821. Jan. 24-June 27. 
1822. Jan. 2-June 12, 26, July 10-31, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 
18-Oct. 9, Nov. 13- Dec. 4, 18, 25. 
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CUBA 
BaneEs, ORIENTE 
Correo Semanal. Weekly. 
1914. Mch. 5 (afio. 6, no. 19). 
Verdad y Justicia. 
1914. Feb. 28 (afio. 3, no. 74). 


BayAMo 
Bayamo Diario Politico y de Interesses Generales. 
1914. Mch. 2 (afio 2, no. 123). 


CAMAGUEY 
q El Camagueyano. Daily. 
‘ 1914. Feb. 4 (afio 12, no. 35). 
El Imparcial. Daily. 

1914. Feb. 4 (afio 8, no. 29). 


GIBARA 


3 El Progreso. Daily. 
1914. Miercoles de Feb. (afio 17, no. 28). 


El Triunfo. 
’ 1914. Mch. 3 (afio 17, no. 26). 
GUANTANAMO 
Eco de Guantanamo. 
1914. Mch. 4 (afio 1, no. 29). 
El Heraldo. 
1914, Feb. 5( afio 7, no. 316). 
El Nacionalista. 
1914. Mch. 4 (afio 11, no. 51). 
El Resumen. 


1914. Feb. 28 (afio 3, no. 20). 
La Voz del Pueblo. 
1914. Mch. 4 (afio 16, no. 52, founded 1899). 


HAVANA 
Aurora. 
1810. June 22 (no. 713). 
El Aviso de la Habana. 
1810. June 19 (vol. 11, no. 230). 
El Comercio. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 27, no. 66). 
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Cuba. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 8, no. 58). 
Diario del Gobierno de la Habana. 
1819. Apr. 25 (no. 115). 
Diario de la Habana. Weekly, then Daily. 
1810. Sept. 28 (vol. 1, no. 28). 
1828. Feb. 24. 
1841. Nov. 3. 
1842. Jan. 29, 30, Feb. 1, Mch. 6-9, 13-15, May 26, 27, 
Dec. 4-6. 
1843. Nov. 27, 28. 
1844. Feb. 22-26. 
1846. Sept. 11-15. 
Diario de la Marina. Daily. 
1844. Apr. 16 (vol. 1, no. 15), 18, 19. 
1903. Feb. 6. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 55, no. 6). 
La Discusion. Daily. 
1901. May 21 (afio.13, no. 3124) - Aug. 10. 
1914, Mch. 8. 
Evolucion. Fortnightly. 
1914, Feb. 25 (afio 1, no. 1). 
Faro Industrial de la Habana. Daily. 
1848. Jan 14 (afio 8, no. 12). 
Gaceta Oficial de la Republica de Cuba. Fortnightly. (?) 
1914. Mch. 6 (afio 13, no 54). 
The Havana Post. Daily. 
1913. Feb. 11 (vol. 14, no. 42), 12. 
Heraldo de Cuba. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 2, no. 67). 
El Hombre Fuerte. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 5 (afio 1, no. 2). 
EI Loro. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 3, no. 151). 
La Lucha. 
1914. Mch. 8 (afio 30, no. 67). 
The Mercantile Weekly Report. Weekly. 
1855. May 5 (vol. 37, no. 1657) - 26, June 16-July 21. 
El Mensagero. 
1810. June 15 (afio. 2, no. 152). 
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El Mundo. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 8 (afio 13, no. 4708). 
La Noche. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 8 (afio 3, no. 67). 
Noticioso Mercantil. 

1828. Feb. 24 (afio 15, no. 6467), 25. 
Noticioso y Lucero. 

1844, Apr. 19 (vol. 13, no. 109). 
La Politica Comica. Weekly. 

1914. Mch. 8 (afio 9, no. 430). i 
El Triunfo. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 8 (afio 8, no. 67). 


El Correo de Oriente. Weekly. 
1914. Mch. 3 (afio 12, no. 858). 
El Eco de Holguin. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 4 (afio 20, no. 1697). 


MANJANILLO 
El Debate. Daily. Estab. 1901. 
1914. Mch. 3 (afio 13, no. 3003). 
La Defensa. 
1914. Feb. 4 (afio 9, no. 23). 
Manzanillo. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 2 (no vol. or num.) 


MATANZAS 
Aurora de Matanzas. Weekly. 
1846. July 14 (no. 194). 
La Aurora de Matanzas. Daily. 
1829. Mch. 19 (no. 86), 21, 26. 
El Republicano Conservador. Daily. 
1914. Feb. 3 (afio 12, no. 28). 
Santa CLARA 
La Majiana. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 6 (afio 2, no. 74). 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
Correo de Catalunya. Fortnightly. 
1914. Feb. 1 (afio 2, no. 6). 
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El Cubano Libre. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 9 (afio 19, no. 67). 
El Derecho. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 9 (afio 1, no. 72). 
La Independencia. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 9 (vol. 17, no. 59). 
Oriente Literario. Weekly. 

1912. Oct. 13 (afio 3, no. 129). 
El Partido Liberal. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 9 (afio 5, no. 54). 
La Tarde. 

1914. Mch. 5 (afio 2, no. 246). 


Santi Sprritus 

El Comercio. Daily. 

1914. Mch. 6 (afio 2, no. 311). 
El Fenix. Daily. 

1914. Feb. 3 (afio 18, no. 4083). 
El Sufragio. Daily. 

1914. Feb. 3 (afio 1, no. 27). 

SIBONEY 

El Journal de Nueva York. 

1898. July 10 (vol. 1, no. 1). 


CURACOA 
CuURACOA 
El Revisor de la Politica y Literatura Americana. Fort- 
nightly. 

1849. Feb. 15 (vol. 1, no. 1)-Aug. 30. 

1850. Jan.12,19. (Published at New York.) 
Boletin de la Libreria. 

1888. Mch. 1 (yr. 8, no. 124), Sept. 1, 16. 


DOMINICA 
RosEau 


The Dominica Chronicle. Weekly. 
1819. Mch. 3 (vol. 7, no. 314). 

The Dominica Chronicle (Second). Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 15 (vol. 5, no. 9) Feb. 22. 
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The Dominica Colonist. Weekly. 
1846. Aug. 1 (newser. vol. 6, no. 318), 8, 22-Dec. 26. 
1847. Jan. 2-Dec. 25. 
1855. Oct. 27, Dec. 1. 
1859. July 30, Aug. 6. 
The Dominica Guardian. Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 28 (vol. 21, no. 1112). New Series. 
The Dominican. Weekly (?). 
1855. Sept. 26 (vol. 16, no. 757). 
The Freeport Gazette or The Dominica Advertiser. Weekly. 
1767. July 18 (vol. 2, no. 110). 
The Freeport Gazette or The Dominica Chronicle. Weekly. 
1775. May 6 (vol. 5, no. 202), 13. 
The Voice of Dominica. Weekly. 
1912. Nov. 6 (vol. 3, no. 142). 
1913. Jan. 15, Feb. 26. 


GRENADA 
Str. GEorGE’s 


The Federalist and Grenada People. Weekly. 

1912. July 13 (vol. 5, no. 518), Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 23, 30. 
1913. Jan. 25, Feb. 1. 

Grenada Free Press and Weekly Gazette. Name changed 
from Oct. 20, 1826 to Mch. 28, 1827 to Grenada Free Press 
and St. George’s Gazette. Weekly. 

1826. Sept. 7 (vol. 1, no. 1)-Dec. 26. 
1827. Jan. 2- Dec. 29. 
Name changed to 
Grenada Free Press and Public Gazette. Bi-weekly till July 2 
1828, then weekly. 
1828. Jan. 2- Dec. 31. 
1829. Jan. 7- Dec. 30. 
1830. Feb. 3-Mch. 3, 17-Dec. 22. 
1831. Jan. 12- Dec. 7, 18. 
1832. Jan. 4-Dec. 26. 
1833. Jan. 2, 9. 
1838. Jan. 3-Nov. 14. 
1839. Jan. 2-Dec. 24. 
1843. Jan. 4-Aug. 30, Sept. 13- Dec. 27. 
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St. George’s Chronicle and New Grenada Gazette. Weekly. 


1790. 
1791. 


July 2 (vol. 3, no. 115), 9, 23- Dec. 31. 
Jan. 7-21. 
Name changed to 


St. George’s Chronicle and Grenada Gazette. Weekly. 


1798. 
1799. 
1801. 
1810. 
1815. 
1819. 
1826. 


1827. 
1835. 


1836. 
1837. 


1840. 


Jan. 5- Dec. 28. 

Jan. 4- Dec. 27. 

Jan. 2, 16, 23, Feb. 13-27, Mch. 13-July 3, Oct. 2- 
Nov. 13, Dec. 4-25. 

Jan. 6-Feb. 28, Mch. 10-Apr. 21, May 2 sup.- 
July 14, Dec. 15-29. 

Jan. 7-Dec. 16. (Bi-weekly Feb. 4- Aug. 12, then 
irregular). 

Jan. 2, 6, 16-Feb. 6, 13-June 26, July 3-10, 24- 
Aug. 11, 18- Dec. 29. 

Jan. 7, 14, 28-Feb. 15, 25, Mch. 11-June 12, 24- 
Dec. 6, 16-30. 

Jan. 6-27, Feb. 10- Dec. 29. 

Jan. 10 (no. 355 new series, whole no. 2095)- 
Dec. 19. 

Jan. 2- Dec. 31. 

Jan. 14-Apr. 15, 29-June 3, Oct. 21-Dec. 23. 
(badly mutilated to June). 

Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 15, Aug. 22- Nov. 21. 
Name changed to 


The Chronicle and Gazette. Daily. 


1913. 


Jan. 30 (vol. 129), Feb. 1. 


The Royal Grenada Gazette. 


1766. 


Jan. 25 (vol. 2, no. 54). 


The Weekly Record. Weekly. 
1854. Mch. 2 (vol. 1). 


GUADELOUPE 
La Basse TERRE 


Journal Official de la Guadeloupe et Dependances. 
1804. Aug. 22 (3d trimestre, no. 64). 


PoInTE A PITRE 


L’Avenir. Weekly. 
Apr. 2 sup., 9 sup., 10 (year 7, no. 15). 


1913. 
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Le Cri de la Guadeloupe. Weekly. 

1913. Mch. 29 (yr. 5, no. 13). 
Le Liberal. Weekly. 

1913. Apr. 12 (yr. 7, no. 397). 
Le Nouvelliste. 

1913. Apr. 8 (yr. 5, no. 2108). 


HAYTI including SANTO DOMINGO 
Cap FRANGAIS 
Bulletin Official de Saint Domingue. Every five days. 
1797. July 7 (no. 38), Aug. 11, 16, 26. 
1798. Jan. 18-Feb. 2, 12, Mch. 9, Apr. 3, 8, 23, 28, 
May 8 sup., 18, June 12, 17, July 2-Aug. 1, 11, 
16, Sept. 5. 
1799. Mch. 14, 24, Apr. 3-June 22, July 27, Aug. 26. 
Cap Henri 
Gazette Royale d’Hayti. Irregular. 
1813. July 22 (no. 7), 26. 
1814. Aug. 16, Nov. 9. 
1818. Sept. 27, Oct. 15, Nov. 6. 
Port av PrINcE 
Affiches Americaine. 
1775. May 24 (no. 21). 
Bulletin Official. Gazette du Port au Prince. Weekly. 
1809. Sept. 9 (yr. 6, no. 12), Nov. 18, Dec. 9. 
L’Eclaireur. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 11 (yr. 3, no. 255). 
Feuilles du Commerce. Weekly. 
1834. May 11 (no. 19), 18. 
Le Matin. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 10 (yr. 7, no. 2095). 
Le Nouvelliste. Daily. 
1914. Mch. 10 (yr. 16, no. 4672). 
Saint DomMINGUE 
Moniteur Generale de la Partie Francaise de Saint Domingue. 
Daily. 
1793. Feb. 1 (vol. 3, no. 77)-9, Feb. 11-19, 21, 24- 
Mch. 6, 8-12, 14, 16, 18, 20-22, 24, 25, June 
17, 18. 
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San Souci 
Gazette Royale d’Hayti. Fortnightly. 
1818. Sept. 25 (no. 7), Oct. 15, Nov. 5. 


Dominican REPUBLIC 
CAMPECHE 


La Idea. Bi-weekly. 
1910. Sept. 11 (yr. 2, no. 86), 16, Oct. 2, 9, 16, Nov. 6. 


San Dominco 


Gaceta Oficial. 
1913. Aug. 13 (yr. 30, no. 2425). 
JAMAICA 
KINGSTON 


Daily Chronicle. Daily. 
1913. June 11 (no vol. or no.). 
The Daily Gleaner. Daily. 
1911. Mch. 3 (vol. 77, no. 51). 
1913. Jan. 2. 
Jamaica Courant. Daily. 
1818. Apr. 17 (vol. 13, no. 92), 21. 
1822. Apr. 19, 22-24. 
Jamaica Daily Telegraph. Daily. 
1907. Jan. 22 (vol. 10,no.12). Reprint. 
The Jamaica Gazette. Weekly. 
1765. Jan. 3 (no. 65). 
The Jamaica Journal. Weekly. 
1824. Apr. 17 (vol. 2, no. 1)-Aug. 21, Sept. 4-18, Oct. 9, 
16, 20- Nov. 27, Dec. 11-25. 
The Jamaica Times. Weekly. 
1903. Aug. 15 (vol. 5, no. 38), 22. 
1907. Jan. 26. 
1913. Jan. 4. 
The Jamaica Watchman. Bi-weekly. See The Watchman 
and Jamaica Free Press. 
The Kingston Chronicle. Daily. 
1814. Feb. 2 (vol. 10, no. 2777). 
1815. Mch. 4. 
1819. July 30, 31, Aug. 3, 5, 6. 
1822. Apr. 19-24. 
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The Kingston Journal. Weekly. 
1760. Nov. 29 (no. 218). 
1761. Oct. 24. 
The Presbyterian. Monthly. 
1913. Jan. (vol. 8, no. 98). 
The Royal Gazette. Weekly. 
1787. May 26 (vol. 9, no. 21) 
1836. Nov. 26. 
The Watchman and Jamaica Free Press. Bi-weekly. 
1830. Dec. 8 (vol. 2, no. 98) -22. 
1831. Jan. 1, Apr. 27-May 18, July 30- Dec. 28. 
1832. Jan. 4-Mch. 17, 24-May 26. 
Name changed to 
The Jamaica Watchman. 
1832. May 30-June 30, July 18, 25, Aug. 8-18, 25, 
Sept. 8-Oct. 20, 31, Nov. 10, 17-28. 
1833. Apr. 6, 24, July 31-Aug. 21. 
The Weekly Jamaica Courant. Weekly. 
1719. Apr. 15 (no. 47). Photostat reproduction. 
The West Indian Graphic. 
1894. June 9 (vol. 1, no. 1, only number published.) 


Monteco Bay 


The Cornwall Chronicle and General Advertiser. Weekly. 
1781. June 9 (no. 416). 
1791. July 2-Aug. 20. 
1797. Dec. 2sup. 
1850. Jan.11-Aug.6. Bi-weekly. 
The New Century, formerly The Nineteenth Century and St. 
James Chronicle. Bi-weekly. 
1913. Jan. 22 (vol. 31, no. 38). 
1917. Feb. 7. 
The Northern News and Provincial Advertiser. Daily. 
1913. Jan. 4 (vol. 5, no. 48). 
1921. Feb. 26. 


Sr. Jaco pp LA 


The Saint Jago Intelligencer. Weekly. 
1768. Apr. 16 (no. 605). 
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SAVANNA-LA-MAR 
The Savanna-la Mar Gazette. Weekly. 
1788. July 15 (vol. 1, no. 29), 29-Sept. 9, 23, 30 sup. 


MARTINIQUE 
Port DE FRANCE 
Le Bloc. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 21 (yr. 2, no. 267). 
La France Coloniale. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 21 (yr. 8, no. 1019). 
La Paix. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 25 (yr. 2, no. 109). 
L’Union Sociale. Bi-weekly. 
1914. Mch. 24 (yr. 9, no. 103). 
Saint PIERRE 
L’Ami de la Liberte et L’Ennemi de la Licence. 
1791. Feb. 22 (no. 16). 
Les Colonies. Daily. 
1902. Apr. 14 (yr. 25, no. 3039). 
La Defense Coloniale. Bi-weekly. 
1883. Jan. 6 (yr. 2, no. 2). 
Gazette de la Martinique. Weekly. 
1785. Dec. 15 (no. 51). 
1792. Sept. 27, Oct. 11. 
Gazette Nationale et Politique. Weekly. 
1792. Oct. 2 (vol. 5, no. 40), Oct. 9. 


MONTSERRAT 
PLYMOUTH 
The Montserrat Chronicle. Weekly. 
1876. July 21 (vol. 2, no. 73). 
NEVIS 
CHARLESTOWN 


The Nevis Guardian. Weekly. 
1871. Sept. 1 (vol. 1, no. 1)- Dee. 29. 


PORTO RICO 
ARECIBO 


La 
1913. Mch. 26 (yr. 3, no. 730). 
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El Duende. Daily. 
1913. Mch. 18 (yr. 9, no. 1510). 


BAaYAMON 
El Baluare Republicano. 
1913. Mch. 30 (yr. 1, no. 13). 


CaaGuas 
Rocinante. Bi-weekly. 
1913. Mch. 26 (yr. 2, no. 48). 


MAYAGUEZ 

La Bandera Americana. 

1913. Apr. 3 (yr. 15, no. 380). 
Diario del Oeste. 

1913. Mch. 31 (vol. 3, no. 499). 
Union Obrera. Daily. 

1913. Apr. 2 (yr. 12, no. 74). 
La Voz de la Patria. Daily. 

1913. Mch. 17 (yr. 13, no. 3464). 


PoNncE 
El Dia. Daily. 
1913. Apr. 3 (yr. 3, no. 594). 
El Estudiant Poncino. Bi-monthly. 
1913. Apr. 1 (yr. 1, no. 11). 
El Noticero. Daily. 
1913. Apr. 3 (yr. 2, no. 100). 
The Puerto Rico Eagle. (El Aguila de Puerto Rico.) Daily. 
1913. Apr. 5 (vol. 12, no. 2855). ; 
Rasgos. Fortnightly. 
1913. Apr. 1 (yr. 1, no. 19). 


San JUAN 
Boletin Instructive y Mercantel de Puerto Rico. Weekly. 
1843. May 24 (yr. 5, no. 146). 
Boletin Mercantel de Puerto Rico. Daily. 
1913. _Mch. 28 (yr. 75, no. 72). 
Boemio. Bi-weekly. 
1913. Mch. 30 (vol. 2, no. 55). 
La Correspondencia de Puerto Rico. 
1913. Apr. 4 (yr. 23, no. 8048). 
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El Estado. Bi-weekly. 

1913. Mch. 30 (yr. 2, no. 57). 
Heraldo Espanol. Daily. 

1913. Apr. 3 (yr. 20, no. 75). 
La Independencia. Fortnightly. 

1913. Mch. 15 (yr. 1, no.4). 
Pica-Pica. Weekly. 

1913. Apr. 5 (yr. 6, no. 236). 
El Tiempo. Daily. 

1913. Mch. 1, (yr. 7, no. 52), 18, Apr. 9. 
La Voz del Obrero. Daily. 

1913. Mch. 30 (yr. 12, no. 11). 


SAINT CHRISTOPHER (ST. KITTS) 
Basse TERRE 
The Charribbean and General Gazette or The St. Christopher 
Chronicle. Bi-weekly. 
1775. Dec. 13 (vol. 7, no. 886). 
The Charribbean Courier or St. Christopher Chronicle. 
1800. Nov. 8 (vol. 1, no. 42), 22. 
The Daily Express or The St. Christopher Advertiser. 
1881. July 26” (vol. 1), Oct. 27, Nov. 2, 19, 24, 26, Dec. 
13-15, 17. 
1882. Feb. 1-4, 25, Mch. 11, 17, Apr. 5, 8, 22, 24. 
The St. Christopher Advertiser and Weekly Intelligencer. 
Weekly. 
1822. Jan. 8 (vol. 15, no. 756), 29, Feb. 5- Mch. 5, Apr. 2- 
Aug. 6, 20, Sept. 17- Dec. 31. 
1824. Jan. 6, 13, Oct. 5, 19, 26, Nov. 16. 
1825. Jan. 11-Apr. 5, 19, May 17-June 21, July 5- 
Aug. 2, Nov. 8- Dec. 20. 
1826. Jan. 24-Feb. 14, 28, Mch. 14, Apr. 11-25, May 9, 
30, June 27, July 4, 18, 25, Aug. 8, 15. 
1827. May 8, 22-June 5, 26-July 10, 24, Aug. 7, Sept. 
18-Oct. 2, 16, 23, Nov. 20, Dec. 4. 
1829. Jan. 6-Aug. 18, Sept. 1, 8, 22, 29, Oct. 13, 20, 
Nov. 3- Dec. 29. 
1856. Jan. 1-Dec. 30. 
1858. Jan. 5- Dec. 28. 
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1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


1869. 


Feb. 15, Mch. 8-22, Apr. 5, 12, 26, July 12, 26, 
Sept. 13, 20, Oct. 25, Nov. 8, 15. Dec. 6, 20. 

Feb. 14, 21, Mch. 13, 20, Apr. 3, 10, 24, May 1, 15, 
June 5, 19, July 3, 17-31, Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 13, 27, Dee. 11. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 19, Mch. 5, 12, 26, Apr. 9, 30, May 7, 
21, 28, June 11-July 2, 16-Aug. 6, 20, Sept. 3, 
24-Oct. 15, 28-Nov. 19. 

Jan. 13, Feb. 11, Mch. 11, 18, Apr. 15-May 6, 20, 
June 3-17, July 1-22, Aug. 12-Sept. 2, 16, 30, 
Oct. 7, Dec. 9-23. 

Jan. 6, 20- Feb. 3, 17-Mch. 3, 17- Dec. 29. 

July 4- Aug. 8, Sept. 26- Dec. 19. 

Jan. 9- Dec. 18. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 19, Mch. 5-May 7, 21-June 18, 
July 2, 23, 30, Aug. 13, Sept. 3, Oct. 1, 8, Nov. 
12, 26- Dec. 24. 

Jan. 12-Feb. 9, Mch. 2, May 4, 18-June 15, July 
6, 13, 27-Sept. 14, 28, Nov. 23. 


The St. Christopher Gazette. Weekly. 


1765. 
1785. 


Sept. 4 (no. 949). 
Nov. 19 (vol. 7, no. 693). 


The St. Christopher Gazette and Charribbean Courier. Weekly. 


1822. 


1824. 
1825. 


1826. 
1827. 
1829. 
1836. 
1856. 


1858. 
1859. 


Jan. 11 (vol. 7, no. 328), 25-Feb. 22, Mch. 29- 
June 21, July 5- Aug. 16, Sept. 20- Dec. 27. 

Jan. 2, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 29, Nov. 19. 

Jan. 7-Apr. 15, May 13-27, June 10, 17, July 15- 
29, Aug. 12, Nov. 11- Dec. 16. 

Jan. 6, 20-Feb. 17, Mch. 3, May 19, 26, June 30, 
July 7, 21-Aug. 4. 

May 18-June 1, 22, July 6, Sept. 21-Oct. 26, Nov. 
23, 30, Dec. 14. 

Jan. 2-Mch. 6, 20-Aug. 21, Sept. 4-18, Oct. 2- 
Dec. 25. 

Dec. 9 (vol. 22, no. 1124. Founded 1747). 

Jan. 4- Dec. 26. 

Jan. 1- Dee. 31. 

Mch. 4, 18-Apr. 8, 22, May 27, June 17, July 22, 
Nov. 18- Dee. 2, 23, 30. 
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1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


1869. 


1898. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1907. 
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Feb. 17, 24, Mch. 9, 16, 30, Apr. 6, 20-June 8, 22- 
Aug. 17, 31, Sept. 7, 21, 28, Oct. 12, 26-Nov. 16, 
30, Dec. 7, 21. 

Jan. 11, 25-Feb. 12, Mch. 8, 22-Apr. 26, May 10- 
24, June 14, 28-Aug. 9, 23, Sept. 6, 13, 27, Oct. 
4, 25- Nov. 15, 29, Dec. 14. 

Feb. 28-Mch. 28, Apr. 25, May 9, 30, June 13-27, 
July 11, 18, Aug. 1, 8, 22-Sept. 12, 26, Oct. 3, 24, 
Nov. 7, 21, 28, Dec. 12. 

Jan. 2- Dec. 25. 

June 24. 

June 30- Aug. 4, Sept. 29, Oct. 13- Dec. 22. 

Jan. 12- Dee. 21. 

Jan. 11-May 3, 17-June 14, 28, Aug. 16, 23, Oct. 
4, Nov. 8, 22- Dec. 20. 

Jan. 8, 15, 29-Feb. 12, 26, Apr. 30-May 21, June 
4-18, July 9, Aug. 13, 27-Oct. 1. 

July 30 (vol. 130, founded in 1747). 

Apr. 30. 

Apr. 22, Sept. 2. 

July 21. 

Dec. 16. 


St. Christopher Independent. Weekly. 
1886. May 20 (vol. 4, no. 186). 
St. Christopher Journal. 


1780. 


May 13 (no. 160). 


The Saint Kitts Daily Bulletin. Daily. 


1881. 


June 9, Aug. 8, 9, 25, 27. 


The St. Kitts Daily Express. Daily. 


1913. 


Mch. 15 (vol. 30), 17, 19, 20. 


The St. Kitts-Nevis Daily Bulletin. Daily. 


1923. 


Feb. 17 (vol. 9). 


ST. CROIX 
CHRISTIANSTED 


Dansk Vestindisk Regierings Avis. Bi-weekly. 


1823. 


May 29 (no. 43), June 26. 


The Royal Danish American Gazette. Bi-weekly. 
1776. Sept. 11 (vol. 7, no. 911). 
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1796. Junel. 
The St. Croix Gazette. Tri-weekly. 
1810. Oct. 26 (no. 86), Nov. 2. 


ST. LUCIA 
CASTRIES 


The Herald of St. Lucia. Bi-weekly. 
1913. Feb. 8 (vol. 4, no. 184). 
The Palladium and St. Lucia Free Press. Weekly. 
1838. June 23” (vol. °1, no. 1)-Aug. 4, 18-Nov. 4, 17, 
Dee. 1-22. 
1839. Mch. 16- Dec. 7, 21, 28. 
1842. Jan. 6- Nov. 24. 
1843. Jan. 5-July 27, Aug. 10. 
The St. Lucia Gazette. Weekly. 
1834. Jan. 1 (vol. 3, no. 85)-15, 29-Oct. 29, Nov. 12- 
Dec. 3, 17-31. 
1835. Jan. 14-28, Feb. 11-July 8, 22-Aug. 12, 26- 
Dec. 30. 
The St. Lucia Palladium and Public Gazette. Weekly. 
1844. Aug. 2, 22 (vol. 7, no. 316) - Dec. 26. 
1847. Jan, 2, 23-Oct. 16, 30- Dec. 25. 
1848. Jan. 1-22, Feb. 5-Dec. 29. 
The Voice of St. Lucia. Weekly. 
1912. Aug. 31 (vol. 27, no. 1432.) 
1913. Feb. 5 sup. (no. 50). 


ST. MARTIN 
PHILLIPSBURG 
St. Martin Day by Day. 
1913. Feb. 22 (no. 69). 


ST. THOMAS 
CHARLOTTE AMALIA 


The Bulletin with which is incorporated The St. Thomas 
Commercial and Shipping Gazette. Daily. 
1913. Apr. 2 (vol. 38). 
Lightbourn’s Mail Notes. Daily. 
1913. Mch. 1 (yr. 30), Apr. 2. 


— 
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The Saint Thomas Gazette. Weekly. 
1810. Aug. 23 (vol. 1, no. 53), Oct. 25. 
The St. Thomas Monday’s Advertiser. Weekly. 
1810. Oct. 1 (vol. 1, no. 23), 8, 22. 
Sanct Thomas Tidende. Bi-weekly. 
1825. Nov. 16 (vol. 9, no. 864). 
1828. Sept. 13, 17, 24. 
1835. Sept. 19-30, Oct. 7, 14, 21-Nov. 11. 
1836. Mch. 19. 
1913. Apr. 2. 


ST. VINCENT 
KINGSTON 


The Rambler. Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 3 (vol. 15). 
The Sentry. Weekly. 
1913. Feb. 21 (vol. 23). 


TRINIDAD 
Port SPAIN 
Argos. Daily. 
1913. Jan. 20 (vol. 2, no. 506), 23. 
The Catholic News. Weekly. 
1907. Dec. 14 (vol. 16, no. 814). 
The Mirror. Daily. 
1905. Mch. 1 (vol. 71, no. 278), 2, 4-7, 9-14. 
1906. Jan. 1-13, 16-Mch. 13, 15, 16, 19-Apr. 30, June 1- 
Oct. 20, 23- Nov. 7, 9- Dec. 24, 28-31. 
1907. Jan. 3-Mch. 1, 4-7, 9-16, 19-June 4, 6-Aug. 10, 
13-Sept. 20, 23-27, 30-Oct. 16, 18-30, Nov. 1- 
Dee. 31. 
1908. Jan. 3-Feb. 22, 25-Mch. 3, 5-May 16, 18-June 6, 
10-13, 16-20, 23-26, 30-July 4, 8, 9, 11, 14- 
18, 22- Dee. 31. 
1909. Jan. 1-30, Feb. 2-16, 18, 20-27, Mch. 1-Apr. 8, 
12-14, 16-Nov. 22, 24- Dec. 31. 
1910. Jan. 1-June 13, 16-Aug. 25, 27-Sept. 14, 16- 
Oct. 20, 22-Nov. 12, 16-25, Dec. 1-21, 23, 28- 
31. 
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1911. Jan. 4-Feb. 11, 14-Mch. 8, 10-13, 15-Apr. 17, 
19-28, May 1-June 10, 13-22, 27-July 22, 25- 
29, Aug. 2-24, 26, 29-Oct. 31, Nov. 2- Dec. 30. 
1912. Jan. 1-26, 29-Feb. 15, 17-Mch. 9, 12-25, 27, 29- 
May 21, 23-June 6, 10-Aug. 26, 28-Sept. 20, 
23- Dec. 5, 10, 11, 17-28. 
1913. Jan. 1-7, 9-Feb. 14, 17-May 6, 8-June 17, 19- 
Oct. 2, 4-30, Nov. 1-Dec. 18, 20-31. 
1914, Jan. 1, 3, 6-19, 21-31, Apr. 20. 
The Port of Spain Gazette. Bi-weekly, then daily. 
1829. Jan. 3 (vol. 4, no. 1)- Dec. 30. 
1833. Jan. 1-May 31, June 7- Dec. 27. 
1834. Jan. 3, 10-Dec. 26. 
1836. Jan. 1-May 20, 27- Dec. 23. 
1837. Jan. 3-Oct. 20, 27- Dec. 22. 
1841. Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 
1843. Jan. 3-Aug. 4, 11, 18-Dec. 29. 
1877. (Weekly) Jan. 6-Mch. 17, 31, Apr. 7, 21-May 12, 
26- Dec. 29. 
1902. Apr. 30. 
1907. (Daily) Jan. 3-18, 20-Apr. 3, 5-May 24, 28- 
June 1, 4-Aug. 15, 17-22, 24-Dec. 10, 12-31. 
1908. Jan. 7-Feb. 14, 16- Dec. 31. 
1909. Jan. 1-Apr. 14, 16- Dec. 31. 
1910. Jan. 1-Apr. 12, 14-July 3, 6,-Sept. 18, 21-29, 
Oct. 1-8, 11-Nov. 5, 8- Dec. 21, 23-31. 
1911. Jan. 1-18, 20-Feb. 25, Mch. 1-May 17, 19-June 
10, 13-July 22, 25- Oct. 3, 5- Dec. 3, 6-30. 
, 1912. Jan. 3-13, 16-27, 31, Feb. 2-10, 13-Mch. 9, 12- 
| May 11, 14-July 31, Aug. 2-Sept. 20, 22- Dec. 
31. 
1913. Jan. 1-Mch. 19, 21, 23, 27-Oct. 2, 5,-Nov. 21, 
23-27, 29- Dec. 31. 
1914. Jan. 1-18, 21-31. 
Trinidad Chronicle. Bi-weekly. 
1872. Sept. 6", Oct. 1 (no. 323, new series). 
The Trinidad Standard and West India Journal. Bi-weekly. 
1846. Jan. 1 (vol. 9, no. 838) - Dec. 7. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 20, 1926, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Mass., October 20, 1926, at 10.45 o’clock, 
a.m. The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, William Eaton Foster, 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, William Trowbridge Forbes; 
George Henry Haynes, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo 
Lincoln, George Parker Winship, William MacDonald, 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Wash- 
burn, Samuel Bayard Woodward, George Hubbard 
Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, Wilfred Harold Munro, 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Rev. Shepherd Knapp, Homer Gage, Livingston 
Davis, Rev. Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, George Arthur Plimpton, Thomas Hovey 
Gage, Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, Alexander 
George McAdie, John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Ly- 
man Munson, James Benjamin Wilbur, Chandler 
Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Rev. George Foot 
Moore, Francis Russell Hart, Alfred Johnson, Gardner 
Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, Matt Bushnell Jones, Daniel 
Waldo Lincoln, Frederic Winthrop, Frank Brewer 
Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler, Rev. Charles Alpheus Place. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was pre- 
sented by the President. The Treasurer’s report was 
presented by Dr. Woodward and the Librarian’s report 
was presented by Mr. Brigham. Mr. Winship, in 
behalf of Mr. Leland, the Society’s delegate to the 
Council of Learned Societies, presented a report of the 
activities undertaken by said Council. 

It was voted to refer the foregoing reports to the 
Committee of Publication. 

The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Messrs. Cunningham, Paltsits and Lom- 
bard a committee to distribute and collect ballots for 
the election of President, which Committee reported 
that all the votes were for Waldo Lincoln and he was 
declared elected. 

It was voted to authorize the President to appoint a 
Committee to nominate other officers of the Society. 
The President appointed to this Committee, Messrs. 
Winship, W. T. Forbes and Rockwood, who presented 
the following nominations: 


V ice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 


Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B.,of Milton, Mass. 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Howard Taft, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
James Benjamin Wilbur, LL.D., of Manchester, Vt. 
Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
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Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Samuel Bayard Woodward, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee of Publication 
George Henry Haynes, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
John Henry Edmonds, of Boston, Mass. 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 


Mass. 
Auditors 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Upon motion of Judge Forbes, it was voted that the 
President receive the votes of all those who wished to 
vote for officers of the Society and the President 
announced that all the votes received were for the 
officers presented by the Committee. 

The Recording Secretary was sworn to the faithful 
discharge of his duties by Francis H. Dewey, Justice of 
the Peace. 

On motion of Dr. Woodward, it was voted that the 
action of Samuel B. Woodward as Treasurer of this 
corporation in depositing the bonds listed at the end of 
this vote with The First National Bank: of Boston, 
under the Boston and Maine Reorganization Plan 
and Agreement, dated September 1, 1925, in exchange 
for new bonds, pursuant to said Plan and Agreement, 
be and the same is hereby ratified, approved, adopted 
and confirmed. 

It was further voted that the action of Samuel B. 
Woodward as Treasurer of this corporation, in en- 
dorsing said bonds in the name and on behalf of this 
corporation, and requesting that the new bonds be 
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issued in coupon form, be and the same is hereby 
ratified, approved, adopted and confirmed. 

It was further voted that the First National Bank 
of Boston, Depositary under the aforesaid Plan and 
Agreement be and it hereby is authorized and directed 
to deliver the new bonds in exchange for the bonds 
listed below to or upon the order of Samuel B. Wood- 
ward as Treasurer of this corporation. 

Principal Number 
Name of Maker of Bond Date of Maturity Amount of Bond 


Boston & Maine R.R. Feb. 2,1925 $5,000 No. 31 

Mr. Brigham then presented the nominations of the 
Council for membership in the Society: 

George Francis Booth, Worcester, Mass. 

Aldus Chapin Higgins, Worcester, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, Worcester, Mass. 

Russell Sturgis Paine, Worcester, Mass. 

Herbert Joseph Spinden, Cambridge, Mass. 

Forrest Waldo Taylor, Worcester, Mass. 

John Munro Woolsey, New York, N. Y. 

The President appointed Messrs. Kellen, D. W. 
Lincoln and Wroth a Committee to distribute and 
collect ballots for new members. The Committee 
reported a unanimous vote for the Council’s nomina- 
tions and they were declared elected. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ Among 
the Mormons in the Days of Brigham Young,” by 
Wilfred H. Munro, of Providence, R. I.; ‘‘ A Collection 
of Revolutionary Letters,” by Matt B. Jones, of 
Boston, Mass. ;and ‘‘ Recent Explorations in Yucatan,” 
by Herbert J. Spinden, of Cambridge, Mass.; the last 
paper being illustrated by lantern slides. 

It was voted to refer the first two papers to the 
Committee of Publication. The paper by Dr. Spinden 
was offered informally and was not intended to be 
printed. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.30 p. m. and the 
members were entertained at luncheon by the President 
at his home, 49 Elm Street. 

Tuomas Hovey 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE Society has suffered the loss of but one mem- 
ber by death since the last meeting. Augustus 
George Bullock died at his home in Worcester June 22, 
after along illness. Brief memoirs of him and of Henry 
Phelps Johnston, who died February 28, 1923, will be 
prepared for the Proceedings. 

As was predicted at the last annual meeting the 
delay in the publication of the Proceedings, which has 
existed since the war, has at last been practically over- 
come and the records of the last two meetings are now 
in the printers’ hands and will be mailed to the members 
in a few days. Except for an unforeseen delay in 
obtaining the paper on which they are printed, both 
numbers would have been distributed before this. It 
has been necessary to postpone publication of the con- 
cluding section of Mr. Brigham’s bibliography of 
American newspapers until a subsequent number. 

The committee to which has been assigned the task 
of conducting the campaign for raising $500,000 for 
the endowment fund, reports progress, but not so much 
as had been hoped for. A pamphlet, based on the 
report of the professional experts employed last year, 
handsomely printed and illustrated with views of the 
exterior and interior of the library, was prepared last 
winter and has been distributed to all the members, 
without eliciting particular comment showing interest 
in the movement, beyond a few spoken words of 
approval of the manner of its presentation of the 
Society’s needs. For various reasons it has seemed 
imperative to raise the first one hundred thousand 
dollars in Worcester before approaching friends of the 
Society outside of the city. The committee reports 
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that the sum of forty-five thousand dollars has been 
subscribed, contingent on the full sum of one hundred 
thousand being raised before October 1, 1927 and here, 
for the present, the matter rests, but it is hoped that the 
remainder will be subscribed soon and the way made 
clear for appeals elsewhere. In the opinion of the 
committee it is neither advisable nor feasible to make 
a general canvass, but to seek for substantial sumsfrom 
well known and wealthy friends of education. At the 
same time the committee would not discourage mem- 
bers of the Society from offering what they feel they 
can afford, and would have them realize that the need 
of the Society for an increased income is becoming 
more imperative every year and that any sum is 
welcome. 

A long deferred work has lately been resumed, which 
is likely to reveal valuable historical information, 
hitherto more or less buried beneath a mass of material 
inconveniently arranged and imperfectly classified. 
Nineteen years ago a beginning was made in the 
calendering and cataloguing of the Society’s collection 
of manuscripts, and for two or three years Mr. Charles 
H. Lincoln was employed in this task. The work was 
interrupted, owing to the reduction of the Society’s 
income through the erection of the present library 
building, and the more pressing needs of other depart- 
ments of the Society’s activities. This year it has 
been possible to resume the work so long interrupted 
and Mr. Charles 8. Hale, a gentleman peculiarly well 
fitted for the task and whose services the Society is 
fortunate to secure, has been engaged since May in 
arranging and classifying the manuscripts. Already 
much progress has been made, but it will take several 
years to complete the work. 

Attention is called to the exhibition now in the cases 
in the upper hall, of maps, manuscripts, books and 
other objects appropriate to this sesquicentennial 
year. This was first shown on July first and the atten- 
tion of the public called to it in the newspapers, in 
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pursuance of the policy of using every opportunity to 
impress upon the citizens of Worcester the advantage 
it is to the city to have the library located here and the 
value and diversity of its collections. Many visitors 
have been attracted to the library by this exhibition, 
which will be more particularly described in the 
librarian’s report and which deserves examination by 
the members here present. 

One of the greatest needs of historical writers in this 
country is a comprehensive, authentic and well written 
Dictionary of American Biography. This need is 
about to be supplied under the patronage of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, of which this 
Society is a member, and through the generosity of 
Mr. Adolph 8. Ochs of the “New York Times,” who has 
offered to provide the necessary working capital of 
$500,000. All the existing encyclopedias and diction- 
aries of American biography are either very early 
publications, not fully revised, or are commercial 
enterprises which, under the necessity of earning a 
profit, include the living as well as the dead and too 
often, catering to the vanity of human nature, have 
accepted data provided by the subjects themselves. 
The earlier works are confined mostly to persons prom- 
inent in war, politics and the pulpit, while other lines of 
human effort, such as commerce, science, literature and 
the fine arts are generally ignored. The new dictionary 
will be confined to biographies of men and women no 
longer living; who have been prominent in all lines of 
human endeavor, written by specialists over their 
own signature and with a list of their sources of infor- 
mation. The American Council of Learned Societies 
has appointed a committee of management of which 
Mr. J. Franklin Jameson, a member of this Society, 
is chairman, and Mr. Allen Johnson has been chosen 
editor-in-chief. The headquarters for the work will 
be in Washington and the English National Dictionary 
of Biography will be taken as a model for literary form. 
It is estimated that the work will contain 20,000 biog- 
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raphies in twenty volumes, which will be published 
at the rate of three a year, the first volume appearing 
about 1928. 

While Washington is properly selected as head- 
quarters, where the Library of Congress and the 
several departmental libraries can supply much bio- 
graphical’ material, the facilities afforded by this 
library should not be overlooked. In addition to one of 
the best existing collections of individual biographies, 
its collection of genealogies and local histories, its very 
large number of American directories and its un- 
rivaled files of newspapers offer wide fields for research, 
but beyond these it possesses three unique sources of 
biographical information. These are first: the Jen- 
nison Manuscripts collected by Samuel Jennison of 
Worcester who, from his election to membership in 
1814 to his death in 1860, was one of the most active 
members of this Society, serving as librarian from 1814 
to 1826 and as treasurer from 1829 to 1860, with 
occasional services as councillor and corresponding 
secretary. During along and busy life he accumulated 
a vast amount of biographical information which, as it 
came to his knowledge, he preserved in manuscript. 
Probably every person of any prominence in the country 
is mentioned, sometimes briefly but often with much 
detail and with occasional inclusion of newspaper 
clippings. The manuscript is in two forms: first, in 
sixty-one small note books of varying thickness each 
separately indexed; second, on about six thousand 
loose sheets of quarto size, alphabetically arranged. 
This second set seems to have been made in ampli- 
fication of the first, but not all the names in one set 
appear in the other. This manuscript should be of 
much value for the biographies of persons living in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

The second source of information is in the collection 
of newspaper clippings made by Mr. Franklin P. Rice, 
another enthusiastic member of this Society, serving 
from his election in 1906 to his death in 1919 as chair- 
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man of the committee of publication. The collection 
consists of many thousand newspaper clippings, mostly 
of biographical sketches and obituary notices, printed 
since 1860 and alphabetically arranged in small en- 
velopes. Mr. Rice presented the collection to the 
library in 1917 and added largely to it until his death, 
which work has been continued since by the library 
staff, so that today it fills eighty drawers of the card 
catalogue and forms a valuable supplement to the 
Jennison manuscripts. It is not confined to single 
notices, but frequently has many envelopes filled with 
clippings concerning the same individual, there being, 
for example, forty-seven envelopes regarding Abraham 
Lincoln, forty concerning U. 8. Grant and sixteen re- 
lating to Horace Greeley. 

Mr. Alfred S. Roe, a Worcester schoolmaster, also 
made a collection of newspaper obituaries and me- 
morial clippings printed between 1879 and 1908. 
These he pasted in nineteen volumes entitling them 
“A Dictionary of Contemporary Biography.” This 
forms the third unique source of biography owned by 
the Society, which obtained the set at auction after 
Mr. Roe’s death. A complete index has been made of 
it containing about ten thousand names, which renders 
it available for research. With these three sets and 
the Society’s great collection of newspapers it seems 
proper to urge upon the managers of the new National 
Dictionary the importance of this library for bio- 
graphical writing. 

In this connection a brief review of the early 
attempts to supply the want of an American Bio- 
graphical Dictionary may be of interest. ‘The New 
Universal Biographical Dictionary and American 
Remembrancer of Departed Spirits,” by James Hardie, 
was first published in New York in 1802. A second 
edition appeared in 1805 and a third in 1808. It wasa 
work in four duodecimo volumes and its title describes 
it as ‘‘containing complete and impartial accounts of 
the lives and writings of the most eminent persons in 
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any nation, but particularly of those who signalized 
themselves in America.”’ It was not therefore limited 
to America and apparently but a small percentage of 
those memorialized could be classified as Americans. 
James Hardie, its author, was born in Scotland about 
1750. After teaching for some years in his native 
land he came to New York and was a tutor in Columbia 
College from 1787 to 1790, but became poor and dis- 
sipated and finally obtained employment with the 
Board of Health. He was the author of several books 
published in New York between 1805 and 1827 and 
died in 1832. 

In 1809 John Eliot, D.D., published in one octavo 
volume of 512 pages ‘“‘A Biographical Dictionary” 
containing, as says its title page ‘‘a brief account of 
the first settlers and other eminent characters among 
the magistrates, ministers, literary and worthy men in 
New England.” Dr. Eliot was a native of Boston and 
was pastor of the New North Church from 1779 to his 
death, in 1813. He was a distinguished antiquarian 
and biographer, one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and devoted many years to 
collecting facts in regard to illustrious persons and 
preparing sketches of their lives. Many of the articles 
in his Dictionary are spoken of as ‘“‘ models of character 
painting.”’ As he was about to publish the results of 
his labors he was much embarrassed by the appearance 
of a prospectus of Mr. Allen’s Dictionary, but by the 
advice of his friends he decided not to withdraw from 
the field, with the result that his book was published 
the same year, 1809, as the first edition of ‘‘ An Ameri- 
can Biographical and Historical Dictionary” by 
William Allen of Northampton, an octavo volume of 
632 pages containing seven hundred sketches. A 
second edition of 800 pages was published at Boston 
in 1832 with 1800 biographies, and a third edition 
in royal octavo of 896 pages was published in 1857 
containing about seven thousand biographies, the 
title being changed to ‘‘The American Biographical 
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Dictionary.’”’ The preface to the second edition claims 
that the first edition was the first general collection 
of American biography ever published, acknowledges 
obligation to Mr. Samuel Jennison of Worcester and 
Mr.John Farmer of Concord and asserts that the second 
edition contains one thousand more biographies than 
Lord’s edition of Lempriere (published in 1825), and 
sixteen hundred more than the first ten volumes of the 
“Cyclopedia Americana,” publication of which began 
in 1829. Rev. William Allen, D.D., was born in Pitts- 
field in 1784 and died at Northampton in 1868, having 
lived long enough to revise his work for its third edition, 
forty -five years after the publication of the first edition. 
Mr. Allen graduated at Harvard College in 1802 and 
was Regent and assistant librarian of Harvard while 
preparing his first edition, and one might question with 
some reason the value of his work on account of his 
youth. But he was President of Bowdoin College 
from 1820 to 1839, when he resigned to devote himself 
to literary studies, which gives one much confidence in 
the accuracy and value of the two later editions. 

“The New American Biographic Dictionary; of 
Eminent Persons that have ever lived in this or any 
other Nation,” by J. Kingston, was published at Balti- 
more in 1810 in one small volume of 297 pages and was 
followed in 1811 by a second edition, the title being 
changed to ‘‘The New Pocket Biographical Diction- 
ary.”’ This is too small in size and too general in 
subject matter to be of much value for American 
biography of which it seems to contain very little. 

Thomas J. Rogers published at Easton, Penn., in 
1813, a small volume of 426 pages entitled ‘‘A New 
American Biographical Dictionary,”’ which treated 
only of persons distinguished in the Revolutionary 
War. A second edition was published in 1823, a third 
in 1824 and a fourth in 1829, but each edition differed 
considerably from the preceding in the persons memo- 
rialized. The third edition was the largest and treated 
of one hundred and fifty-six individuals. Rogers was 
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born in Ireland in 1781, came to America as a child of 
three and died at New York in 1832. He was the 
editor of a political newspaper and was a member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania from 1818 to 1824. 

Rev. Timothy Alden, who was born at Yarmouth in 
1771 and graduated at Harvard in 1794, was pastor at 
Portsmouth from 1799 to 1805. He then became a 
master of schools for young ladies, finally removing to 
Pennsylvania where he founded Allegheny College at 
Meadville and became its first president, and died in 
1839 at Pittsburgh. He published in 1814 at New York 
in five small volumes a work entitled ‘‘ A Collection of 
American Epitaphs and Inscriptions,’’ which has 
considerable biographical value especially for its 
‘‘Occasional Notes” which are, sometimes, quite 
extended. 

Lord’s edition of ‘‘Lempriere’s Universal Biography,” 
referred to by William Allen in the preface to the 
second edition of his Dictionary, was published at New 
York in 1825 in two octavo volumes. Eight hundred 
American biographies are scattered through its sixteen 
hundred pages, furnished by Eleazer Lord, LL.D., who 
was born at Franklin, Conn.,in 1788. He first studied 
theology, but was obliged to abandon it on account of 
defective eyesight and became a banker in New York 
and was founder of the Manhattan Insurance Com- 
pany. He published also several books on religious 
subjects. 

‘A General Biographical Dictionary” with notices 
of ‘‘persons of all ages, nations and professions, includ- 
ing more than one thousand articles of American Biog- 
raphy,” by Rev. J. L. Blake, was first published in 
1838 and reached its thirteenth edition in 1856. This 
is a royal octavo volume of over one thousand pages 
and the notices, in many cases, are necessarily brief. 
John Laurie Blake, D.D., born at Northwood, N. H. in 
1788, was graduated at Brown University in 1812, and 
died in 1857 at Boston. He was ordained a Protestant- 
Episcopal minister in 1815 and served as rector for 
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fifteen years at Providence, R. I., Concord, N. H. and 
at Boston. During part of this time he was principal 
of young ladies’ schools at Concord and at Boston, 
and published many school text books. From 1830 
to 1855 he devoted his entire time to general literature. 
His biographical dictionary is spoken of as ‘‘ convenient 
and comprehensive, worthy of a place in any library.” 

Francis 8. Drake published at Boston in 1872 ‘‘A 
Dictionary of American Biography” in one royal 
octavo volume of 1019 pages, which contains, by its 
title page, ‘‘nearly ten thousand notices of persons of 
both sexes, of native or foreign birth, who have been 
remarkable, or prominently connected with arts, sci- 
ences, literature, politics, or history of the American 
continent.’”’ A valuable work by a careful student, but 
the sketches are often much condensed. Mr. Drake 
was born at Northwood, N. H. in 1828 and died at 
Washington in 1885. His father, Samuel G. Drake, was 
a bookseller in Boston and author of ‘‘ The History and 
Antiquities of Boston.’”’ Young Drake succeeded his 
father in business and emulated him in his fondness for 
historical study. He prepared, without aid, his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary for which he was, for twenty 
years, collecting material. It, and the material for a 
new edition, is incorporated in ‘““Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography.” 

Three years after the appearance of Mr. Drake’s 
Dictionary, Franklin B. Hough’s ‘‘ American Biographi- 
cal Notes, being short notices of Deceased Persons, 
chiefly those not included in Allen’s or Drake’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries,’”’ was published at Albany in 
1875 in one octavo volume of 442 pages. Mr. Hough, 
who was born at Martinsburgh, N.Y., in 1822, and died 
at Lowville, N. Y. in 1885, was graduated at Union 
College in 1843 and at Cleveland Medical College in 
1848. He practiced medicine until 1862 and then 
settled at Lowville where he devoted himself to 
scientific and historical studies. He published several 
books on scientific subjects. The Notes which make 
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up his volume on biography were collected from all 
sources and preserved on slips of paper much in the 
manner of the Jennison manuscripts in this library. 
The edition was limited to one hundred and thirty 
copies. 

After this date the biographical dictionaries pub- 
lished lose the flavor of personality which they have 
previously had from being the work of one author, 
from whose character, education and occupation one 
can form a more or less accurate estimate of the 
reliability and value of their work. Hereafter the 
dictionaries are in many volumes, the work of many 
authors and the sketches vary in quality with the 
capacity of the contributors, who are usually writing 
anonymously. The proposed work will remedy this 
and other faults and it is to be hoped that the forth- 
coming National Cyclopedia of American Biography 
will be entirely worthy of the great nation whose 
citizens it will immortalize. 


Wa.po LINcoLN, 
For the Council 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


REPORT TO THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
October 20, 1926 


INCE the last report to the Society on the activities of the 

Council of Learned Societies the work of the latter has 
continued along the lines then indicated. In most cases 
satisfactory progress has been made and there seems good 
reason to believe that the Council is assured of a future of useful 
and important activities, indispensable to the advancement of 
the humanistic studies in America and beneficial to the 
constituent societies. 

The survey of learned societies has been carried forward 
during the year, though somewhat delayed by the absence of 
the undersigned from America. A good part of it is now, how- 
ever, in manuscript, and every effort will be made to bring it to 
a conclusion at the earliest possible moment. 

The survey of research, under the direction of Professor 
F. A. Ogg, of the University of Wisconsin, has been actively 
pushed during the year. All the members of the Society have 
doubtless received the questionnaire that has been sent out, 
and it is to be hoped that all have replied to it. Other ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to institutions and bureaus of re- 
search and to universities, and a great wealth of material has 
been gathered which will be digested and the results made 
public during the coming winter. The task has proved to be 
one of the greatest magnitude, for about 20,000 questionnaires 
of one sort or another have been distributed, and the tabula- 
tion of their results, checking up replies, co-ordinating all the 
information secured, and drawing the appropriate conclusions 
from these varied data cannot be done in a few weeks. 

Bulletin 5 of the Council was issued in June and distributed 
to the constituent societies. It contains the proceedings of the 
Council at the annual meeting last January, reports of the first 
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two conferences of the secretaries of the constituent societies, 
reports of committees, etc. In thus making public from time to 
time all the activities of the Council the member societies are 
enabled to keep fully in touch with everything that the Council 
is doing. On the basis of this complete information it is hoped 
that the member societies will propose activities from time to 
time and will make use of the Council for the advancement of 
their interests. 

The Dictionary of American Biography, under the direction 
of Dr. Allen Johnson, one of our fellow members, is well on the 
way towards the publication of the first volume in 1928. 
Offices have been established in Washington and Dr. Johnson 
has secured the assistance of Dr. Harris E. Starr as associate 
editor. 

A plan has been drawn up for a catalogue of the foreign 
manuscripts which are to be found in American libraries and 
collections. This is a task of great magnitude and of great 
importance, and its performance is a moral obligation laid upon 
American scholars by the possession of these vast stores of 
material. 

The first awards of the small grants in aid of research, made 
possible by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller subvention, were 
made to twenty-one scholars in April, as published in the 
Bulletin. The second awards will be made in April, 1927, and 
applications must be presented before the end of January. 
The Council is endeavoring to extend this system of encourage- 
ment of research by securing funds for a small number of larger 
grants, since those now made do not exceed $300 to any one 
scholar. The Council is also engaged in seeking funds for two 
or three special undertakings of research that have been pro- 
posed by as many scholars, for which important subventions 
extending over periods of years are required. The Council 
has likewise under consideration an important program of 
research to be initiated by itself, in the general field of the 
cultural relations between Europe and America and the mutual 
influences of American and European civilizations upon each 
other. 

A second conference of secretaries or executive officers of the 
constituent societies was held in New York last January, at the 
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time of the annual meeting of the Council, which the secre- 
taries were also invited to attend. The principal problem dis- 
cussed at the conference was the raising of funds for endow- 
ment purposes. The librarian of the Antiquarian Society and 
the secretary of the Historical Association took a leading part 
in this discussion in explaining what had been done by their 
respective societies in the way of carrying on an endowment 
campaign. The third conference will be held next January 
and will be in charge of Professor Burgess of the University of 
Chicago, secretary of the American Sociological Society. 

An important step in the advancement of medizval studies 
in America was the organization last winter of the Medieval 
Academy of America. In asense this step was taken under the 
auspices of the Council which had maintained a committee on 
medieval studies for the purpose of organizing and co-ordinat- 
ing work in that field. This committee has now been dropped 
as the Medizval Academy will assume its functions. In the 
same field however, the committee on the dictionary of medi- 
eval Latin, which is carrying on the American share of the 
undertaking of the International Union of Academies, has been 
active under the guidance of Professor C. H. Beeson of the 
University of Chicago, as has also the committee which is co- 
operating in the Anglo-American enterprise of a dictionary of 
late medieval British Latin, under the direction of Professor 
James F. Willard. 

In the field of international relations the most important 
event has been the action of the International Union of 
Academies, at its meeting last May, looking towards the 
entrance of the German and Austrian academies to membership. 
It is hoped that by next May the admission of those important 
learned bodies will be accomplished and that thus the ranks of 
the Union will be notably strengthened. The Union adopted 
the proposal of the American Council, presented by its delegate, 
the undersigned, for a survey of the present status of current 
bibliography in all the humanistic fields of learning. This will be 
afirst step towards improving the current record of publications 
and should prove to be most useful in preventing duplication 
of effort and in filling in existing gaps in current bibliography. 
The Union also discussed a proposal presented by the Dutch 
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Academy of Sciences for an encyclopedia of international 
law, of historical and retrospective character. A decision 
was reserved for the meeting of the Union next May. Satis- 
factory progress was reported on all the enterprises of the 
Union, the Corpus of Ancient Vases, the Catalogue of Alchemi- 
cal Manuscripts, and the Dictionary of Medieval Latin, as 
well as on the enterprises carried on under the auspices of the 
Union but not by it, as the archaeological map of the Roman 
Empire, additions to the corpora of Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions, the corpus of ancient Greek mosaics, the dictionary of 
Indonesian customary law, and the search in European 
archives and libraries for documents relating to the history of 
Japan. The financial condition of the Union is good, with a 
balance at the end of 1925 of more than 125,000 francs, Belgian. 
The Council has been able for some years to make a special 
annual contribution of 4000 francs to the scientific work of the 
Union, in addition to its annual dues of 2000 francs for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

This brief summary of the work of the Council and of the ~ 
Union during the past year is far from complete but is sufficient 
to indicate its scope, variety and importance. Earnest efforts 
are now being made to place the Council on a solid foundation 
financially, and it seems likely that they will meet with the 
success that they deserve. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Watpo G. LELAND 


Delegate of the American Antiquarian Society 
to the American Council of Learned Societies 


Paris, Oct. 6, 1926. 
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OBITUARIES 


AUGUSTUS GEORGE BULLOCK 


Augustus George Bullock was born in Enfield, Conn., 
June 2, 1847, and died in Worcester, June 22, 1926. 
He was the son of Alexander Hamilton Bullock, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
1866-9, and of Elvira Hazard, his wife. 

He received the degree of A.B. from Harvard College 
in 1868 and of A.M. in 1871 and for a few years was in 
a private banking business in Worcester. He then 
studied law in the office of Honorable George F. Hoar, 
was admitted to the Bar in 1875, and practiced his 
profession in Worcester until 1883, when he succeeded 
his father as President of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, of Worcester. With this Institution 
he continued until his death, resigning the Presidency 
in 1910 to become Chairman of its Board of Directors. 

He was closely identified with most of the railroads, 
street railways, public service corporations and finan- 
cial institutions of Worcester and with some in 
Boston and was known as a wise and conservative 
counsellor in all their intricate affairs. In all these 
activities he took a positive and active interest. 

He generously supported the old ‘‘Second Parish, In 
the Town of Worcester,” was a Trustee of Clark 
University from 1901 to 1926 and was President of its 
Board of Trustees from 1906 to 1919. 

Those who came in contact with him in all these 
varied activities found an attractive personality, a 
loyalty to friendships, and a sagacity which commanded 
respect. 
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He was a life member of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, and was elected to membership in this Society 
April 1888, serving as Treasurer from 1907 to 1916. 

T. H. G. 


HENRY PHELPS JOHNSTON 


Henry Phelps Johnston was born April 19, 1842 at 
Trebizond, Turkey, where his parents were living as 
missionaries of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. His father, Rev. Thomas Pinckney Johnston, 
was descended from Robert Johnston, a Scotchman, 
who settled in Tredell County, N. C., and his mother, 
Marianne Cassandra Howe, was descended from John 
Howe of Scranton, Vt., who came from England in 
1650. Young Johnston received his early education at 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, and was 
graduated with the degree of B.A. at Yale University 
in 1862. In the following August he enlisted as a 
private in the 15th Connecticut Volunteer Infantry 
and served throughout the war until July, 1865, when 
he was honorably discharged, having attained to the 
rank of second lieutenant. From 1865 to 1867 he 
attended the Yale School of Law and after admission 
to the bar he practiced his profession for a short while 
in New York City and was also engaged in teaching. 
In 1868 he abandoned the law and was thereafter, 
until 1879, occupied in newspaper work in connection 
with the “New York Sun,” “Times,” “Christian Union” 
and the “Observer,” being assistant editor of the last 
named in 1878 and 1879. During this period he 
devoted much time to original investigations of 
American history and published several monographs. 
In December, 1879, he became instructor in history in 
the College of the City of New York and, in 1883, was 
made head of that department, which position he held 
until September 1, 1916, when he retired with the 
title of professor emeritus. Yale conferred the hon- 
orary degree of M.A. upon him in 1889. 
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Professor Johnston attained a wide reputation as a 
writer and was considered a leading authority on 
American history. His most important books are 
“The Campaign of 1776 around New York,”’ ‘The 
Yorktown Campaign,” “Yale and her Honor-Roll 
in the American Revolution,’”’ ‘‘The Battle of Har- 
lem Heights,’’ ‘‘The Storming of Stony Point” and 
‘Nathan Hale, 1776.”’ After retirement he removed 
to Hadlyme, Conn., where he passed the remainder of 
his life. He died, February 28, 1923, in the Middle- 
sex Hospital, Middletown, Conn., of pneumonia, being 
survived by his wife, who was Elizabeth Kirtland 
Holmes, and three of their four sons. He was a member 
of the New York and the Connecticut Historical 
Societies, and was elected to membership in this 
Society in October, 1893. 


W. L. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1926, to which is 
appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Oct. 1, 1926 the net assets were invested as follows: 


Library Building and land $291,379.19 
Public Funds 47,007 .65 
Railroad and Street Railway Bonds 89,508 . 27 
Miscellaneous Bonds 145,283.75 
Railroad and Street Railway shares 24,343 .90 
Bank shares 8,575.00 
Miscellaneous shares 22,920.86 
Mortgages 16,100.00 
Cash on deposit 4,235.35 
$649,353.97 
Which sum includes unexpended income 
amounting to $22.95 
Bills payable 27,921.29 27,944.24 
$621,409.73 
Less Library Building and land 291,379.19 
Capital bearing interest $330,030.54 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$11,000 Bethlehem Steel Co. 7’s 1935 

5,000 Southern Power Co. 5’s 1930 
5,000 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rwy. 4’s 1931 
5,000 Seattle Electric Co. 5’s 1929 
4,000 Empire District Elec. Co. 8’s 1949 
6,000 Nebraska Power Company 5’s 1949 

10,000 Southern Cal. Edison Co. 6’s 1944 
6,000 Consumers Power Co. 5’s 1936 

30 shares Norton Co. pfd. (called for payment.) 
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The following securities were bought during the year: 
$2,000 Ohio Power Co. 5’s 1952 

3,000 Northern N. Y. Utilities Inc. 5’s 1955 
5,000 New York Central Electric Corp. 544’s 1950 
5,000 Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 5’s 1956 
2,000 Iowa Light, Heat & Power Co. 5’s 1946 
2,500 Southwest Power Co. 6’s 1944 
6,000 Western United Gas & Electric Co. 514’s 1955 
5,000 Tide Water Power Co. 51%4’s 1945 
5,000 Public Service Co. of Colorado 514’s 1954 
5,000 Penn. Operating Corp. 6’s 1939 
5,000 Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 514’s 1945 
6,000 Tenn. Electric Power Co. 5’s 1956 
5 shares Boston & Maine R. R. prior preference (25% paid) 
3 shares New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $50.00 
for Life Membership; $83.35 from James Lyman Whitney Estate; 
$1,000.00 from Bernard C. Steiner and Walter R. Steiner; and 
$5,223.12 for Special Gifts Fund, including the following: 


George F. Dow $25.00 
James B. Wilbur 500.00 
Grenville H. Norcross 


Matt B. Jones 

William V. Kellen 

Henry W. Cunningham 
Charles L. Nichols 
William K. Bixby (Trust Fund) 
Charles E. Goodspeed 

Homer Gage 

Emily E. F. Skeel 

Charles H. Taylor 


The following amounts were credited to the Publicity Under- 
writing Fund: 
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Francis H. Dewey $500 .00 
Henry W. Cunningham 500.00 
Samuel B. Woodward 500.00 


SamvueEt B. Woopwarp, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 
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Principal Oct. 1, 1925 (less unexpended income for 1925) $642,178.21 
Principal received since Oct. 1, 1925 
Francis T. Bowles Life Membership........... $50.00 
Income added to principal 
James Lyman Whitney Fund....... $69.91 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund......... 446.82 516.73 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund. .................. §,223 .12 
James Lyman Whitney Estate................ 83.35 
Bernard C. Steiner Fund..................... 1,000.00 
Publicity Underwriting Fund................ 1,873.58 
Profit & Loss 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 7’s (called for payment). . 25.00 
Norton Co. stock (called for payment). ...... 300.00 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. (sale of rights) . . 3.63 
Southern Power Co. 5’s 1930 (profit by sale) . . 237.50 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rwy. 4’s 
1031 (profit by 204.00 
Empire District Electric Co. 8’s 1949 (profit 
385.20 
Nebraska Power Co. 5’s 1949 (profit by sale) . . 1,045.00 
Worcester Bank & Trust Co. (sale of rights) 
(bookkeeping correction)................ 186.00 
Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. (sale of rights) 
(bookkeeping correction)................ 11.96 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (sale of rights) .... 325.69 
Southern Cal. Edison Co. 6’s 1944 (profit by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 7’s 1935 (profit by sale) . . 1,037.50 
Consumers Power Co. 5’s 1936 (profit by sale). 785.00 14,830.76 
$657,008 . 97 
Expended from Purchasing Fund............. $231.50 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund .......... 5,171.38 
Expended from Publicity Underwriting Fund. . . 2,275.07 7,677.95 
$649,331.02 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Unexpended income 1925. $7.34 
Income from 20,006 . 42 
$669,676.36 
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EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal.................+++. $516.73 
556.83 
Light, Heat, Water and Telephone............. 1,950.14 
574.37 
587.09 
ee 2,999.13 
235.00 20,322.39 
$649,353 .97 
ASSETS 
55,839.76 
4,235 .35 
$649,353 .97 
Unexpended Balance Oct. 1, 1926.............. 22.95 
$649,331.02 
Ocr. 1, 1926 
ConpITION oF THE FuND AccouNTs 
Fund Title Principal Income Expended Balance 
1925 1925 1925 
2-Bookbinding.......... 7,500 .00 412.50 412.50 
3-George Chandler...... 500.00 27.50 27.50 
4-Collection and Research 17,000.00 935.00 935.00 
5-I. and E. L. Davis.... 23,000.00 1,265.00 1,265.00 
6-John and Eliza Davis... 4,900 .00 269.50 269.50 
7-F. H. Dewey......... 4,800.00 264.00 264.00 
8-George E. Ellis....... 17,500.00 962.50 962.50 
9-Librarian’s and General 35,000.00 1,925.00 1,925.00 
1,500.00 82.50 82.50 
12-Life Membership... . . . 4,650.00 255.75 255.75 
13-Lincoln Legacy....... 7,000 .00 385.00 385.00 
14-Publishing........... 32,001.91 1,760.06 1,760.06 
17-Salisbury Legacy...... 104,348 .39 7.34 5,754.02 5,731.07 $22.95 
5,000.00 275.00 275.00 
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19-B. F. Thomas........ $1,000.00 $55.00 $55.00 
22-Special Gifts.......... 1,210.17 66.55 66.55 
23-F. W. Haven......... 2,000.00 110.00 110.00 
24—Purchasing........... 123.98 6.77 6.77 
25-Charles F. Washburn.. 5,000.00 275.00 275.00 
26-Centennial........... 32,950.58 1,812.25 1,812.25 
27-Eliza D. Dodge....... 3,000.00 165.00 165.00 
28-Hunnewell........... 5,000.00 275.09 275.00 
29-James Lyman Whitney 1,340.95 69.91 69.91 
30-Samuel A. Green...... 5,000 .00 275.00 275.00 
31-Andrew McF. Davis.. 8,571.17 446.82 446.82 
32-Nathaniel Paine....... 38,134.42 2,097.37 2,097.37 
33-Bernard C. Steiner.... 1,000.00 55.00 55.00 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonpbs 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VAL. VAL. 


Pusiic Funps: 
United States of America 4144 Nov., 1942 $3,000 $3,000.00 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland....54% Feb., 1937 3,000 2,928.75 
City of Bergen.......... 8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 
City of Montreal........ 5 Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 
City of Winnipeg........ 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 


Province of Ontario. .... 5% Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 


Chicago, Burlington & 
4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 


41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
Dutch East Indies....... 6 Mar., 1962 4,000 3,871.00 
Commonwealth of 

eer 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 

$47,007 .65 
RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 May, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston Elevated........ 4 May, 1935 2,000 2,000.00 
Boston Elevated........ 4% Apr., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Boston & Maine........ 5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 
Chicago, Indiana & 


4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

4% June, 
Illinois Central......... 3% July, 
Illinois Central ......... 5 Dec., 
Kansas City Terminal...4 Jan., 
New York Central...... 5 Oct., 
New York, New Haven, 

& Hartford. .......... 6 Jan., 
New York, New Haven, 

& Hartford........... 4 May, 
New York, New Haven, 

& Hartford........... 3% Jan., 
Northern Pacific........ 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette......... 5 July, 
Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern.. 5 June, 


MIscELLANEOUs Bonps: 


Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation . . 
Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation...5 Jan., 
Alabama Power Co... .5 
Appalachian PowerCo.5 June, 
Blackstone Valley Gas 


@ 


1951 
1934 
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$4,800 $4,152.02 


1,000 


940.00 


1956 12,000 10,920.00 


1932 
1952 
1963 
1960 
2013 


1948 


1954 


& Electric Company.5 Jan., 1939 


Cedars Rapids Mfg. & 


5 Jan. 1953 
Congress Hotel 

pany 
Detroit Edison 

pany 
Detroit Edisen 


pany 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


1,932.50 
2,000.00 
2,010.00 


15,000 12,975.00 


5,000 


2,500 


4,725.00 


2,369.00 


10,000 10,000.00 


5,175.00 
4,806.25 
4,475.00 
5,460.00 


800.00 


4,800 .00 
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$89,508 .27 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1956 50 50.00 
2047 2,000 1,930.00 
1938 3,000 2,970.00 
1956 5,000 
1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Rn 1942 2,000 2,000.00 
| 
| 1950 6,000 
1956 5,000 
1951 5,000 
1941 6,000 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 5,000.00 
5,000 4,925.00 
July, 1940 5,000 4,800.00 
Ellicott Square Com- 
pany..............6 Mar. 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
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Fort Worth Power & 

Light Company... .. 5 Aug., 1931 $5,000 $4,281.25 
Great Northern Power 

5 Feb., 1935 7,000 6,720.00 | 
Iowa Light, Heat & 

Power Company....5 Oct., 1946 6,000 5,595.00 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light Company ..... 5% Feb., 1945 5,000 4,937.50 
Montreal Light, Heat & 

Power Company....5 Apr., 1933 5,000 4,650.00 


New York Central Electric 

Corporation........ 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
Niagara Falls Power 

eee 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern New York 

wen 5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power 

5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 


Ohio PowerCompany..5 July, 1952 2,000 1,890.00 


Ohio Public Service Co.5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Pacific Telephone & 

Telegraph Company.5 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Pennsylvania Operating 

Corporation ....... 6 May, 1939 5,000 4,950.00 
Public Service Company 

of Colorado. ........ 51% Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 


Shawinigan Water & | 
Power Company ...6 July, 1950 8,000 8,000.00 

Southern California | 
Edison Company....5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 | 


Southwest Power 

a 6 May, 1944 2,500 2,500.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

Company..........5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 


Terre Haute Traction & 
Light Company..... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 


Tide Water Power 

Company.......... 5% Apr., 1945 5,000 4,975.00 
United States Rubber 

Company.......... 5 Jan. 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
Western United Gas & 


Electric Company ..5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 


$145,283.75 
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Par Boox 

Srocks VALUE VALUE 

55 American Tel. & Tel. Co.............. $5,500 $5,345.00 
11 Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.(Pref.) 1,100 687 .00 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Com.)....... 600 420.00 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Pref.)....... 300 210.00 
9 Boston & Albany R. R............... 900 1,080.00 
50 Boston & Maine R. R. (Pref. A)....... 5,000 5,000.00 
6 Boston & Maine R. R. Prior Pref........ 600 150.00 


6 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Com.). 600 66.90 
4 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Pref.) 400 120.00 


28 Fall River Gas Works Co............. 700 =1,097.88 
6 Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co........... 600 600.00 
11 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co..... 550 692.65 
5 Great Northern Ry. Co. (Pref.)....... 500 320.00 
50 Haverhill Electric Co................. 1,250 1,550.00 
20 Insurance Co. of North America....... 200 466.25 
25 Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. ......... 625 650.00 
50 Massachusetts Gas Co. (Pref.)........ 5,000 3,785.00 
15 National Shawmut Bank............. 1,500 3,075.00 
13 New England Tel. & Tel. Co.......... 1,300 = 1,290. 50 
9 New London Northern Ry Co......... 900 810.00 
15 Pennsylvania R. R. Co............... 750 510.00 
30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.)........... 3,000 3,000.00 
5 United States Envelope Co. (Pref.).. .. 500 475.00 
16 Webster & Atlas Nat’]l Bank.......... 1,600 1,800.00 
31 Worcester Bank & Trust Co.......... 3,100 3,100.00 
40 Worcester Electric Light Co........... 1,000 1,922.00 
200 Worcester Gas Light Co.............. 5,000 4,636.38 
7 Worcester Gas Light Co. (Pref.)....... 700 701.20 

—————_ $55,839.76 

Morraace Loans 

$16,100.00 

Reau Estate 
Building with land. $291,379.19 


The undersigned, Auditor of the American Antiquarian 
Society, begs leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1926, have been 
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examined by Harry I. Spencer, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditor further reports that he has personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and finds the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer Gaae, 
Auditor 


October 1, 1926. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1926 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1926, and find same to be 


correct. 
(Signed) Harry I. SPENCER, 
Accountant 
ContTrisuTors oF $500 AND MORE TO THE Society’s 
INVESTED 

1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)................. $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)............ 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy) ........... 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester ..................... 21,545 
1884-5 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy).............. 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester..................00ceeeeee 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940).............. 1,040 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)......... 1,100 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis ,Worcester....................-- 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)....... 500 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy) .................. 1,000 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)........... 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy).............. 5,000 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............... 1,000 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester..................000- 500 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester.................. 10,000 
1907-8 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)........... 235,000 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ............. 2,000 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy) ............. 10,000 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C................. 1,000 
1900, 1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000) ... . 6,000 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge............. 8,000 
1905 Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy)......... 4,840 
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1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)................. 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ........ 
1910 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................... 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Henry W. Cunningham Boston. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, 
A. George Bullock, Worcester... 
William B. Weeden, Providence, R.I................ 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester. 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester. 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 
1910-1925 James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)..... 
1911 Francis H. Dewey, 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)............ 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y............... 
1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden.................. 
1913 Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville ..................-. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy).................- 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy).............. 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy) .......... 
1920 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N.Y. ................ 
1921 Nathaniel Paine Worcester (legacy)................ 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R.Steiner................+. 


ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE BuILpING Funp, 1920-1925 


Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn...................+0000: 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y. .............0-eeceeeeees 
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t 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
2,500 
1,000 
| 1,000 
1,000 
1,340 
2,500 
5,100 
5,000 
| 1,000 
| 1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
38,123 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
$1,000 
500 
5,000 
500 
| 2,000 
2,000 
3,500 
1,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,250 
2,000 
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William V. Kellen, 
William G. Mather, Cleveland, 
John McK. Merriam, 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N.Y... 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston. 
George A. Plimpton, New York, N. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester... 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester... 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester... 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. .............00eeeeeeeeceees 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... 


[Oct., 
$1,000 
3,000 
500 
3,500 
3,000 
1,000 
750 
1,000 | 
| 1,500 
0 | 
| 
1,100 | 
| 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library is 
161,612 and of pamphlets 257,228, a total of 418,840 
titles. 
A large source of accession has been the gifts of 
currently issued pamphlets, reports and periodicals 
needed to complete our statistical and institutional 
\ files. These have come from Chief Justice Rugg, 
| Charles G. Washburn, Henry W. Cunningham, Gren- 
! ville H. Norcross, Waldo Lincoln, Herbert E. Lombard 
| and Charles H. Taylor, to whom the indebtedness of 

the Society is hereby recorded. Many other members, 
perhaps one-third of the total membership, have sent 
occasional gifts, either their own writings or some 
publication needed by the Library. 

Lack of funds has prevented us from buying out of 
our income important volumes which have been 
offered for sale, and only the generosity of members has 
allowed us to take advantage of such opportunities. 
Two remarkable early files of newspapers, the Ports- 
mouth ‘‘New Hampshire Gazette” and the Windsor 
“Vermont Journal,’’ were submitted to us during the 
year, but our scanty income for books had already 
been spent for necessary additions to the Library. 
Five members—Henry W. Cunningham, William V. 
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) 
) ‘ 
| REPORT OF LIBRARIAN 
) 
‘ _—. the past calendar year the Accessions 
| Book shows the following record of additions: 
) 
) Bound volumes 5392 
| Pamphlets 16,593 
) Engravings, broadsides, 
| maps, etc. 212 
Unbound newspapers 3795 
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Kellen, Charles L. Nichols, Grenville H. Norcross 
and James B. Wilbur generously contributed to a fund 
to purchase these newspaper files and to pay certain 
other bills which had accumulated. The spirit of co- 
operation among the members in building up the 
Library has been the most helpful and encouraging 
feature during the past few years and more than 
any other agency accounts for the completeness and 
strength of our varied collections. 
The two newspapers files above referred to were but 

a small part of the newspapers acquired during the 
year. By purchase, gift and exchange 348 bound 
volumes and 3795 unbound issues were secured, cover- 
ing a wider chronological and geographical range than 
in almost any previous year. The gifts from Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor alone would make a sizeable collec- 
tion. The use of the newspapers continues to increase, 
entailing much correspondence and bringing many 
scholars to the Library. Their value, as a source of 
historical fact, as well as of political opinion, cannot be 
over-estimated. A list of the more important files 
follows: 

PortTLAND Gazette, 1815. 

PorTLAND, CuRIsTIAN Mirror, 1822-1828. 

PorTLAND, Times, 1836. 


PoRTLAND, PORTLANDER, 1837. 

PorTLAND, EasTeERN Arcos, 1840-1841, 1844-1846, 1860-1870, 1910- 
1920. 

PorTLAND ADVERTISER, 1850-1909. 

PorTLAND, MAINE State Press, 1893-1910. 

Be.rast, REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 1860-1863. 

PortsmoutH, New HampsHire Gazette, 1795-1807. 

PortsMouTH ORACLE, 1808-1810. 

PortsmMoutTH, HERALD or GosPEL LisBerty, 1814-1816. 

Dover, MorninG Srar, 1841-1843. 

Exeter, CurisTiAN HERALD, 1835-1847. 

BRATTLEBORO, AMERICAN YEOMAN, 1817. 

Danvitue, Norts Star, 1817-1818. 

MonTPELIER, UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN, 1840-1843. 

Courter, 1809-1810. 

Winpsor, VERMONT JOURNAL, 1788-1801. 

Winpsor, VERMONT CHRONICLE, 1826-1867. 


' 
. 
| 
| 
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Boston Post, 1841, 1848-1849. 

Boston WEEKLY STATESMAN, 1849-1855, 1858-1865. 
Fauu River Patriot, 1838-1840. 

Groton, Rartroap Mercury, 1859-1860. 
HAVERHILL, GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM, 1793-1795. 
Feperat Gazette, 1799. 

Gazetre, 1821-1822. 

NEWBURYPORT, CHRISTIAN HERALD, 1847-1849. 
Hampsuire Gazette, 1810, 1823. 
NORTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE HERALD, 1847. 
Princeton, Worp, 1872-1892. 

SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 1899-1910. 
BERKSHIRE Star, 1816. 

Taunton, Bristot County Democrat, 1839. 
PROVIDENCE, Microcosm, 1833. 

PROVIDENCE, BanGs’ Trumpet, 1856-1857. 
PRrovIDENCE, EveNtING TELEGRAPH, 1858. 
Provivence, Mornina HERALD, 1867. 
Woonsocket Patriot, 1845-1858. 

New Lonpon Connecticut Gazette, 1779-1781. 
ALBANny Arovs, 1814. 

ALBANY GAZETTE, 1795-1796. 

CatskILL Recorper, 1818-1819. 

Mipp.etown, Courrier, 1841-1843. 

New York, Minerva, 1823-1824. 

New York, ConsTELLATION, 1830-1831. 

New York, CountryMaN, 1831. 

New York, Femate Apvocate, 1833. 

New York Transcript, 1835. 

New York, Empire State, 1840. 

New York, American Mecuanic, 1842. 

New York, Home Journat, 1853-1855. 
PLATTSBURGH REPUBLICAN, 1817-1819. 
Dariy Eac.e, 1864. 

LANCASTER Hrve, 1803-1805. 

HERALD oF GosPeL LisBerty, 1811-1812. 
Union, 1818. 

PHILADELPHIA, CATHOLIC HERALD, 1833-1834. 
PHILADELPHIA, Brown’s Literary 1838. 
WasuinctTon, CoLuMBIAN Star, 1824. 
Cuar.Leston, State Gazette or Sours Carona, 1793. 
Cuar.eston, Sours Carouina State Gazette, 1801. 
Cotumsvs, Crisis, 1866. 

Focus, 1827. 

CommerciaL ADVERTISER, 1856-1857. 
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Mr. Taylor’s gifts have been most varied and 
important. He has sent hundreds of titles for the 
collection relating to printing and journalism, numer- 
ous volumes of literary and historical value, scarce 
periodicals, many ephemeral items relating to rail- 
roads, early music, lithography and engraving and 
several lots of New England manuscripts. An enu- 
meration of his gifts would fill a Report in itself. How 
he finds all this material, so much of it scarce and un- 
known, is a mystery. 

Mr. Munson has continued his interest in the almanac 
collection and has acquired for the library during the 
year over two hundred additional titles, considerable 
of a feat realizing the strength of the combined Munson 
and Antiquarian collections. Many of these additions 
are early issues and exceedingly scarce, notably ‘‘ The 
Rhode Island Almanack” for 1740, by Poor Robin; 
‘The Mathematician’s Almanack”’ for 1774, by Elisha 
Stimson, calculated for the meridian of Boston and 
hitherto unrecorded; the ‘Virginia Almanack”’ for 
1773, 1774, 1775, 1778, 1786, 1788, 1789, and 1795; and 
“The Virginia & North Carolina Almanac” for 1800, by 
Mason L. Weems, including his well known ‘‘ Hymen’s 
Recruiting Serjeant,” or as he describes it on the title 
page ‘“‘A New and Beautiful Dissertation on the 
Married Life, worth a Jew’s Eye to all pretty Maids 
and Bachelors who would live Healthy, Wealthy, and 
Happy.”’ 

Manyrare titles has been obtained through purchase. 
One is a genealogical item hitherto unrecorded in 
printed checklists of American genealogies. It is 
entitled ‘‘Record of the Family of Anthony Haswell, 
by Lydia his deceased Consort. Together with 
several Elegiac Poems, the Tribute of Connubial Love, 
to Unaffected Virtue . . . . Printed by her Sons, 
in June 1799. Reprinted by her bereaved Widower, 
in June 1815.” This little pamphlet of fifteen pages 
includes but two pages of genealogy, although there 
are several pages of manuscript additions, but is chiefly 
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d devoted to poetry written by Anthony Haswell about 
1e various members of his family. Haswell’s career as a 
r- ballad writer has been well illustrated in the splendid 
1e biography of him recently published by John Spargo, 
l- in which volume several of the poems in this rare 
d pamphlet are reprinted. 
1- Of the numerous volumes added to the collection of 
W American periodicals the most interesting is a file of 
\- | the ‘‘Theatrical Censor,” published at Philadelphia 
| from December 9, 1805 to March 3, 1806. This was 
Cc the second earliest theatrical magazine in America, 
e | preceding by two weeks John Howard Payne’s 
e “Thespian Mirror,”’ and being antedated only by the 
n single issue in January 1798 of ‘‘The Thespian 
Oracle.”’ 

An addition to our large collections of Indian 
Captivities is ‘‘God’s Mercy surmounting Man’s 
Cruelty. Exemplified in the Captivity and Re- 
demption of Elizabeth Hanson,” printed by E. Russell 
at Danvers in 1780. Thesubject of Indian captivities 
is one in which we receive many inquiries and an ex- 
haustive bibliography would be of great value to all 
students of this phase of aboriginal history. 

Another rare pamphlet which has come to the 
Library is Ezra Stiles’s ‘‘Oratio Funebris’”’ upon 
Jonathan Law, New London, Timothy Green, 1751. 
Attached to this pamphlet, or rather bound with it in 
a contemporaneous cover of black paper, is the 
anonymous ‘‘Poem occasioned by the Death of 
| Jonathan Law . . . Printed in the Year, MDCCLI.”’ 
’ It is the Poem which is of especial bibliographical 
, interest. Sabin (no. 12984) ascribed its authorship to 
Benjamin Church, followed by Evans, Wegelin and 
other authorities. J. Hammond Trumbull, in his 
“List of Books printed in Connecticut” leaves the 
Poem anonymous. 

Benjamin Church in 1751 was a youth at Newport, 
only seventeen years old and in no way connected with 
Connecticut or Ezra Stiles. He was graduated from 


“ee 
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Harvard in 1754 and his first published poem appeared 
in 1757. His poetry was meritorious and vivacious 
and resembled in no way the labored verse of the Poem 
on Governor Law. His father, Benjamin Church, 
Sen., who was graduated at Harvard in 1727, may have 
been the author meant, but his only claim to literary 
endeavor is his ‘‘Ode Heroica”’ in Latin, appended to 
the 1772 edition of Church’s ‘‘ Entertaining History of 
King Philips’ War.” 

It seems to be quite definitely settled, however, that 
the Poem was written by Dr. John Hubbard of New 
Haven. Rev. Samuel Johnson, in writing to Ezra 
Stiles, Mar. 11, 1751, refers to Dr. Hubbard and to a 
manuscript poem sent for criticism, and says “ His 
poem is an ingenious Performance, but I am in some 
doubt whether it’s Exordium may not be liable to some 
Misconstruction, as tho’ the late Gov". may perhaps, 
by a kind of Transmigration, be only removed to the 
Care of some other Governm*. whereas I believe people 
generally may think he is gone to Heaven. Perhaps 
also some moderate people may think him too severe 
in his Apprehensions of the Design of Whitf* Errand, 
& the New Light fondness, & some things are of rather 
too lofty a Strain for common understandings. How- 
ever, the same good Sense which composed it is well 
qualified to make a few Omissions & Emendations with 
such an advantage as would render it very well deserv- 
ing the Light, & I doubt not it would be well received.”’ 

The Poem as printed refers specifically to Whitfield, 
coupling his attempt to win New Englanders over to 
his teachings with the discords wrought by French 
attacks: 


“Gallia and hell with all their strength combine, 
The subtil priest, and pious devil joyn, 
New-England to subject to popish pow’r: 

They bless the scheme, and hail the happy hour; 
When Gallic ensigns spread, to all proclaim 
Lewis his might, and zealous W—f—d’s fame.” 
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Dr. John Hubbard was a friend and correspondent of 
Governor Law and the father-in-law of Ezra Stiles. 
Dr. F. B. Dexter credits Hubbard with two other 
poems, ‘‘A Monumental Gratitude attempted, in a 
poetical relation of the danger and deliverance of 
several of the members of Yale College in passing the 
Sound, from South-hold to New Haven, August 20th, 
1726,”’ printed at New London in 1727; and ‘‘The 
Benefactors of Yale College. A poetical attempt,” 
printed at Boston in 1733. These poems, which are 
excessively scarce, contain the same grandiloquent and 
indifferent verse as the Poem on Governor Law. On 
the fly-leaf of the Antiquarian Society copy of the Law 
pamphlets is written in contemporaneous handwriting 
“John Hubbard’s.”’ This is not Hubbard’s autograph, 
but is additional evidence as to the authorship. 

Three years ago Dr. Nichols listed the early ‘‘asso- 
ciation”’ books in this Library and compiled on cards a 
catalogue of nearly one thousand volumes which con- 
tained autographs of ownership during the colonial 
period. This catalogue has been frequently of use not 
only in showing the scope of early American libraries, 
but in settling some question as to handwriting or even 
providing the only known autograph of some colonial 
ancestor. No more convenient way has yet been de- 
vised to locate and identify the signatures of a really 
large proportion of early New England writers, divines 
and men prominent in colonial affairs. Several mem- 
bers of the Society have become much interested in 
this project and one, Mr. Goodspeed, has manifested 
his interest by presenting the library with two valued 
additions to its ‘“‘association”’ collection. One of the 
volumes is Bastingius ‘‘Exposition upon Christian 
Religion,”’ printed at Cambridge, England in 1589, 
with the autograph of Rev. John Cotton. The other 
is a fine copy of the 1679 edition of ‘‘The Works of 
John Milton,” with the autograph of Jeremiah Dum- 
mer and on the title-page this verse written in Dum- 
mer’s own hand. 
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“Hail Noble Sr. 
Thy Godlike acts which here enbalmed lye 
In deathless pages to Posterity 
Shall make thy glorious, Sacred, Sonourous name 
Sound in the trumpets of immortal Fame.” 


The Society has been fortunate in obtaining one of 
the few Pelham mezzotints which it lacked. Peter 
Pelham of Boston engraved in mezzotint fifteen 
American portraits, as follows: Cotton Mather, 1727; 
Benjamin Colman, 1735; William Cooper, 1743; Sir 
William Pepperrell, 1747; William Shirley, 1747; 
Edward Holyoke, 1749; Charles Brockwell, Henry 
Caner, Timothy Cutler, William Hooper and Thomas 
Prince, all in 1750; Thomas Hollis and John Moor- 
head, in 1751; Mather Byles and Joseph Sewall, each 
undated. The earliest print of all, that of Cotton 
Mather engraved by Pelham in 1727, has just come to 
the Library, where it takes a worthy place with the 
original oil portrait painted by Pelham himself. The 
Society now has twelve of the Pelham mezzotints and 
lacks three, those of William Cooper, William Hooper, 
and William Shirley. 

Two additions to the portrait gallery are paintings 
by Ethan Allen Greenwood of Hon. Elijah Brigham 
and his wife. Elijah Brigham, of Westboro, Mass., 
was a member of Congress from 1811 to 1816 and was 
also one of the early members of this Society. His 
wife, Sarah Ward, was a direct descendant of Increase 
Mather. These portraits came from the late Henry 
A. Phillips of Millbury, great-grandson of Elijah 
Brigham. 

From George F. Booth, the Society has received an 
original letter written by Isaiah Thomas to Rev. 
William Jenks, dated Dec. 27, 1819, as follows: 


Worcester, Dec. 27, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 


If the Committee have completed for the Am. Antiq®. 
Society the form of a Diploma, or Certificate of Membership, 
with an appropriate Devise, &c. I will thank you to send it to 
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me as soon as convenient. I have written to Engraver to 
execute the work, but he cannot go on with it until he has the 
form, nor determine the price he must have for his labour. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, 


The copper plate of this diploma was engraved by 
Abner Reed of Hartford and was used by the Society 
beginning with 1820. The original plate is supposed 
by tradition to have been destroyed in a fire at 
Stationer’s Hall, Boston, although other records make 
it appear that it was lost and a search for it was made 
in 1839 in New York and Philadelphia, without result. 
In late years the Society has used only a printed form 
of notice of membership, and an engraved diploma, 
although expensive if done by one of the country’s 
leading engravers, would be in keeping with our early 
traditions. The document presented by Mr. Booth 
is an excellent addition to our collection of Isaiah 
Thomas letters. 

Since 1926 is the sesquicentennial year of the birth 
of American independence, an exhibition has been 
installed in the cases in the upper gallery of books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, documents and maps all pro- 
duced in the United States in the year 1776. Although 
only a small proportion of the material available in the 
Library can be displayed, the exhibit provides an 
impressive showing of contemporaneous opinion at the 
very beginning of the Revolution. The pamphlet 
literature includes Peter Thacher’s Massacre Oration, 
Jonas Clark’s rare Sermon and Narrative commem- 
orating the Battle of Lexington, editions of ‘Common 
Sense’? and ‘“‘The American Crisis,”’ rare almanacs 
with wood-cut plans and views, Extracts from the 
Journals of Congress relative to fitting out Privateers, 
a poem on ‘‘ The Continental Key of the Liberties of 
America,”’ John Leacock’s ‘‘ Fall of British Tyranny,” 
Mercy Warren’s ‘‘The Blockhead,” and Timothy 
Pickering’s ‘‘Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia.” 
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The Library contains about three hundred titles of 
books and pamphlets printed in this country in 1776, 
most of them referring in some way to the beginning 
of the war. 

The broadsides include important acts of Congress 
and the Provincial legislatures, an advertisement for 
volunteers to sail on the Privateer Washington ‘‘to 
make their Fortune in a few Months,” Intelligence 
just received giving the commanders and numbers of 
the British Troops, and one of the broadside editions of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The manuscripts include important letters from 
Washington, Greene, Hancock, Benedict Arnold, 
Charles Lee and other leaders of the period, some 
referring specifically to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a selection of Orderly Books and the original 
Journal of the Privateer ‘‘ Tyrannicide.”’ 

The maps, all printed in 1776, show the theatres of 
war at Boston, New York, Newport and Charleston, 
and there is a manuscript plan of the operations around 
New York. The exhibit also displays specimens of 
colonial and continental paper currency of 1776. A 
complete list of the titles shown is herewith appended: 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Orderly book of Col. Ebenezer Learned, Roxbury and Cambridge, July 


29, 1775-January 12, 1776. 

Orderly book of Col. William Henshaw, Bunker Hill and Boston, October 
1, 1775—March 27, 1776. 

Orderly book of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Long Island, April 22-July 8, 
1776. 

Journal of Privateer “‘Tyrannicide,” June 18, 1776-January 21, 1777; 
and the “Massachusetts,’”” March 24-July 24, 1777, both vessels 
commanded by John Fisk. 

Letter of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Prospect Hill, January 13, 1776, in 
which he declares that the attitude of the English government 
closes every hope of reconciliation with the colonies; and that he 
chooses the fortunes of war to the evils of slavery. 

Letter of Gen. Artemas Ward, Camp at Roxbury, January 19, 1776, in 
which he expresses appreciation of the arduous labours of Col. Hen- 
shaw; will commend his services to the General Court for adequate 
remuneration. 
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Letter of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Prospect Hill, January 29, 1776, 
describing the conditions in Boston during the siege. 

Letter of Gen. Charles Lee, New York, February 28, 1776, referring to his 
appointment by Congress to the command of the troops in Canada; 
and suggesting establishment of a post at the falls of the Richelieu. 

Communication from Benedict Arnold, “Aux Habitans du District de 
Quebec,”’ March 4, 1776,in which he urges recognition of Continental 
currency at face value. [In French.] 

Letter of Gen. George Washington, Cambridge, March 17, 1776, announ- 
cing the evacuation of Boston.* 

Letter of Edmund Quincy, Lancaster, April 24, 1776, expressing sympathy 
for the late distress in Boston. 

Letter of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Camp on Long Island, June 7, 1776, 
expressing concern that Congress does not levy more troops. 

Letter of William Ellery, Philadelphia, June 21, 1776, on the deliberation 
of Congress upon the proposed Resolution of Independence.* 

Document signed by John Hancock, transmitting Resolutions of Congress, 
July 5, 1776, to build vessels for the defence of the Lakes; also re- 
questing that copies of the Declaration be sent to the various As- 
semblies.* 

Letter of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Camp on Long Island, July 22, 1776, 
referring to Lord Howe’s debarking on Long Island.* 

Letter of Samuel Salisbury, Providence, July 25, 1776, noting the defeat 
of Gen. Henry Clinton by Gen. Charles Lee, at Fort Sullivan, 8. C. 

Letter of James Bowdoin, Boston, July 29, 1776, referring to Lord Howe’s 
commission to reestablish peace between the United States and Great 
Britain.* 

Letter of John Hancock, Philadelphia, September 3, 1776, to the General 
Court of Massachusetts, in which he expresses fears of a powerful 
attack on New York. 

Commission of the Council of Massachusetts Bay, September 20, 1776, 
to Judges of the Superior and Inferior Courts, to administer the oath 
to Civil Officers. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS 

Clark, Jonas. The Fate of Blood-Thirsty Oppressors, Sermon at Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1776. Boston, 1776. 

The Continental Key of the Liberties of America. New York, 1776. 
[A contemporaneous poem, the author unknown.]} 

Fitch, Elijah. Discourse, March 24, 1776, at Hopkinton, following the 
flight of the British from Boston. Boston, 1776. 

Freebetter’s New England Almanack, for 1776. New London. [Alle- 
gorical cut of England pouring tea down America’s throat.] 

[Lambart, Richard.]} A New System of Military Discipline. By a Gen- 
eral Officer. Philadelphia, 1776. [One of several treatises issued 
during the year on military tactics]. 


*This letter exhibited through the courtesy of Matt B. Jones, of Boston. 
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Leacock, John. The Fall of British Tyranny. A Tragi-comedy of Five 
Acts. Philadelphia, 1776. 

Low’s Astronomical Diary, for 1776. Boston. [Contains, An Address 
to the soldiers of the American army, signed, Nathaniel Low; and An 
Account of the commencement of hostilities between Great Britain 
and America, by Rev. William Gordon, of Roxbury.]} 

Paine, Thomas. American Crisis. Philadelphia, 1776. 

Paine, Thomas. Common Sense, addressed to the Inhabitants of Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia, 1776. 

Pickering, Timothy. Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia. Boston, 1776. 

Price, Richard. Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty. Boston, 
1776. 

Stearns’ North American’s Almanack, for 1776. [Containing an inter- 
leaved Diary kept by James Parker with numerous references to 
alarms of war.] 

Thacher, Peter. Oration delivered at Watertown, March 5, 1776, to 
commemorate the Boston Massacre. Watertown, 1776. 

Trumbull, John. McFingal,a modernepic poem. London, 1776. 

United States. Extracts from the Journals of Congress, relative to 
fitting out Privateers, Together with the Rules and Regulations of the 
Navy. Philadelphia, 1776. 

Warren, Mercy. The Blockheads; or, The Affrighted Officers. é Farce. 
Boston, 1776. 

Witherspoon, John. Sermon preached at Princeton, May 17, 1776, being 
the General Fast appointed by Congress. Philadelphia, 1776. 


BROADSIDES 


Act of Massachusetts General Court for Providing a Reinforcement to the 
American Army. Boston, [1776]. 

Proclamation by the general Court of the Colony of Massachusetts re- 
garding the formation of a new colony government, January 23, 1776. 

Proclamation of Continental Congress, March 16, 1776, John Hancock, 
President, appointing the seventeenth day of May as a day of 
humiliation, fasting and prayer. 

Declaration of New Hampshire Commitee of Safety, April 12, 1776, 
requesting subscribers to oppose with arms the hostile proceedings of 
the British against the United American Colonies. 

Resolve of Massachusetts House of Representatives, April 19, 1776, 
authorizing the seizure of estates of Loyalists. 

Intelligence from London, Boston, May 13, 1776, giving the place, com- 
manders and numbers of British troops serving in America. 

United States. In Congress, July 4, 1776. A Declaration by the 
Representatives of the United States of America, In General 
Congress Assembled. [This broadside copy of the Declaration of 
Independence was posted up in Newburyport. | 

Announcement of the fitting of the Privateer “Washington.” Beverly, 
September 17, 1776. 
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Massachusetts Bay. Act by the General Court for establishing Justices 
of the Inferior Courts of Common Pleas, October 17, 1776. 
Maps 


Plan of Boston and its environs, with military works constructed in 1775 
and 1776, including those at Dorchester Heights. 

Manuscript plan of operations around New York, 1776. Drawn by 
Alexander Scammell for Gen. John Sullivan. 

Plan of Charlestown, 8. C., with attack on Fort Sullivan by the British 
Fleet, June 27, 1776. 

Map of Province of New York, 1776. By Claude Joseph Sauthier. 
London, 1776. 

Chart of Harbour of Rhode Island and Narragansett Bay. Published at 
request of Lord Howe. By J. F. W. Des Barres, July 20, 1776. 
London, 1776. 

Colonial and Continental Currency, 1776. 

Medals of George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson; and medal 
commemorative of the Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


A year ago the Librarian’s Report called the atten- 
tion of the members to the fact that the library was 
notably weak in the important field of American litera- 
ture. Strong in political, economic, religious and 
social history, we lacked the original materials for the 
study of literary history. Of course in the earlier 
period our comprehensive method of gathering all 
titles previous to 1820 had brought together perhaps 
the best collection of American prose and poetry, but 
from then until the close of the nineteenth century we 
possessed very little. Perhaps the reason why our 
predecessors did not collect essays and poetry and 
fiction was because they thought that imaginative 
literature did not have an important place in a library 
primarily formed to furnish fact, yet how could the 
historian of the intellectual life of the people compile 
his narrative without having at hand the original 
writings of those who produced literature. At any 
rate the want of such a collection has been often felt 
and we have had to turn to Boston and New York 
libraries for books which students well could have 
expected us to possess. 

During the last few months considerable effort has 
been expended in remedying this defect. The admirable 
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Bibliography of American Authors by Mr. P. K. Foley, 
of Boston, has been taken as the preliminary basis 
for collecting. This work, published in 1897, lists the 
first and notable editions of 311 American authors from 
1795 to 1895, of whom 122, over one-third, were living 
in 1895. It contains 4995 titles within this period, 
and the library staff has prepared a check-list of 2700 
titles representing additions to the Foley list and the 
productions of these same writers from 1895 to the 
present time. Therefore we have to start with a list 
of 7700 titles to form the basis of a collection of Ameri- 
can literature. 

Previous to Mr. Foley’s Bibliography, there had 
been at least two attempts to provide a check-list 
of American first editions. In 1885 Leon & Brother, a 
New York book firm, issued a sale catalogue which was 
unusuallycomprehensiveandinteresting. Itcontained 
a list of 1642 titles of 317 authors. Some of the prices, 
such as $25.00 for Whittier’s ‘‘ Moll Pitcher,’’ 1832, 
and $3.00 for Bryant’s ‘‘Embargo,”’ 1808, seem rather 
attractive in view of present day values. In 1893 
appeared Herbert 8. Stone’s “‘ First Editions of Ameri- 
can Authors,” containing about 3500 titles by 239 
authors. Both of these lists included eighteenth 
century writers. Mr. Foley’s Bibliography excludes 
the early authors, as well as those whose works were 
primarily historical, religious or technical, rather than 
literary. Of course the question of choice of authors is 
largely personal and doubtless some writers are 
included whose contributions to literature were un- 
important. Also such writers as Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, George Cary Eggleston, Albion W. Tourgee 
and Edward Everett Hale might well have been 
admitted. But on the whole the Foley Bibliography 
is remarkably comprehensive, accurate and satisfac- 
tory and is a monument to the patience and ability of 
one who has done much to dignify his profession and 
who has placed hundreds of collectors greatly in his 
debt. 
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Today the bibliography of first editions is far more 
extensive than it was thirty years ago. There are 
special bibliographies of Bret Harte, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James, and 
many other of the better known writers, and checklists 
of dozens of the minor authors contributed to such 
publications as the ‘Publishers’ Weekly.” The auction 
catalogues of such famous collections as those formed 
by William H. Arnold, Thomas J. McKee, J. C. 
Chamberlain, Frank Maier, Walter T. Wallace, William 
F. Gable and Stephen H. Wakeman are filled with 
descriptions of copies of the highest bibliographical 
importance. The inclusion of recent writers such as 
James Branch Cabell, Edward A. Robinson and O. 
Henry forms a large problem in itself. It would be 
safe to say, however, that a comprehensive collection 
of American literature would include at least 10,000 
titles. 

Towards the formation of such a collection the 
Society has secured during the past year slightly over 
2000 titles, a fair beginning considering that we have 
practically no funds for acquisition. Several members 
have become much interested in the collection. Charles 
H. Taylor has sent us many volumes, including his fine 
collection of the works of Herman Melville and an 
annotated copy of Foley’s Bibliography. Of especial 
usefulness, however, is Mr. Foley’s own copy of his 
Bibliography interspersed with numerous notes and 
additions and extra illustrated with letters and docu- 
ments of literary and historical value. This copy he 
gave to Mr. Taylor with the express purpose of having 
it presented to this Society. Rev. Herbert E. Lom- 
bard has presented us with numerous volumes, in 
addition to his own Whittier collection received last 
year, and has given freely of his time in aiding us to 
list and shelve the collection. Dr. Charles L. Nichols 
allowed us to examine his library, with the result that 
we secured forty-seven additional titles. Mr. Charles 
E. Goodspeed has shown us much generosity and 
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consideration, as well as a deep personal interest in the 
collection. Mrs. Emily E. F. Skeel, a friend of the 
Society for many years past, has not only given us her 
remarkable collection of the writings of Henry James, 
but has established a fund in memory of her husband, 
Roswell F. Skeel, which has yielded us so far about the 
only money we have been able to spend on purchase of 
books. There are undoubtedly many members who 
have scores of books, especially those written by the 
minor authors, who might notably aid the collection 
if they would allow us to examine their libraries with 
this end in view. Apparently no library in the 
country has made a serious effort to obtain the writings 
of all authors who have secured a place in the field of 
American literature and the value of such a collection 
to the student of the literary history of the country is 
self evident. 

I cannot close this account of the year’s growth and 
progress without referring to the great and ever- 
present handicap under which the entire staff con- 
tinually labors. Although the cost of overhead, such 
as heating, lighting, printing and supplies, has almost 
doubled in the last decade, salaries have remained 
practically at the pre-war level. Members and 
friends have made it possible for us to construct an 
addition to the building and thus take care of our 
growing collections, although this cost had to be partly 
met by drawing on our principal, and the increase in 
the size of the building meant an increase in the expense 
of maintenance. The result is today that we have 
practically no income for the purchase of any but the 
most necessary books, relying for the acquisition of 
valuable material upon the special solicitation of gifts, 
which takes time and energy; that our binding is so 
much in arrears that we have literally thousands of 
volumes on the shelves waiting to be put in proper 
condition; that our printing is restricted to the two 
issues of Proceedings each year, without consideration 
of the great amount of valuable historical and biblio- 
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graphical material that we might furnish to the scholar; 
and that the inability to pay properly our present staff, 
and engage additional assistance, makes the problem 
of service always acute and pressing. There never 
was a time in the history of the Society that we have so 
needed an adequate endowment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BricHam, 
Librarian. 


US 
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AMONG THE MORMONS IN THE 
DAYS OF BRIGHAM YOUNG 


BY WILFRED H. MUNRO 


N 1871 the author of this paper was told by his 

physician that he must throw up his position and 
go west for a ‘“‘life in the open” or he could not live 
six months. He was then a Master in a military board- 
ing school, and one of his pupils happened to be a 
brother-in-law of Bishop Tuttle of Utah. Like all 
young men of that day ‘‘Mormonism” appealed to 
him as a curiosity. He chose Salt Lake City as a place 
from which to wander and has ever since rejoiced in 
the experiences resulting therefrom. 

The stories of the beginnings of a religion are ordi- 
narily vague and of doubtful value. Accounts written, 
as in the case of the Mohammedans, upon ‘palm 
leaves, skins, blade-bones and the hearts of men,”’ do 
not always agree in their statements and can never 
be entirely satisfactory. It is not so with ‘‘Mormon- 
ism.’”’ Its founder, Joseph Smith, was born hardly a 
century and a quarter ago (1805); its organization is 
not yet a hundred years old (1830). An alert printing 
press has steadily kept us informed of all that is worth 
knowing in its history. The establishment of the 
Mormon state in what was supposed to be foreign 
territory, in 1847, does not antedate the birth of many 
members of this Society. (It was not until 1848 that 
Mexico, by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, ceded 
to the United States the indefinite and unsurveyed 
regions of the provinces of New Mexico and Upper 
California.) Very many living men have known the 
great leader of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 
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For Joe Smith, the Founder of the Mormon Church, 
we may have nothing but contempt; for Brigham 
Young, its organizer and administrator, we must 
cherish a most profound respect, even though we may 
not go so far as to say with Secretary Seward, that 
‘¢ America has never produced a greater statesman than 
Brigham Young.” 

Most of the transcontinental travelers who carried 
pens before 1869, when the Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted, gave more or less valuable accounts of what 
they saw of the workings of the Mormon Hierarchy. 
The most trustworthy of these writers was the pro- 
fessional traveler, Sir Richard F. Burton. Many 
estimable women have written volumes that are value- 
less dealing with what they thought was the unhappy 
condition of the Mormon women. As a matter of fact 
very few women that were not Mormons ever got an 
inside view of the workings of the Mormon system. 
As that wise friend of our early years, the late C. J. 
Caesar of Rome said, ‘‘ Men are wont to believe what 
they wish to believe.’”’ The most valuable books dealing 
with Mormonism are Linn’s “‘Story of the Mormons,” 
and Werner’s “Brigham Young.” Bancroft’s “History 
of Utah” is of course filled with information. Tul- 
lidge, “The History of Salt Lake City,” gives the 
official Mormon account. Most valuable of all 
sources are the nineteen volumes of the ‘‘Journal of 
Discourses of Brigham Young and the other Mormon 
leaders.” Of the non-historical writers, Mark Twain’s 
impressions seem to Linn to be the most important. 

Going westward from Niagara I stopped first at 
Ann Arbor to visit some fraternity brothers at the 
University of Michigan. They took me in to the 
Chapel services, that I might size up the ‘“‘coeds.” 
There were but a handful, certainly not an armful of 
these maidens. The coeducation idea was only 
just beginning to spread over the land. Next I stopped 
at Chicago. It was before the fire, and the city 
was still rising on stilts from the prairie. Going 
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through Iowa I was, being a New Englander, impressed 
with the complete absence of stones. (So I was forty 
years afterwards when journeying over the plains of 
Argentina. In both cases the silt of a great river had 
covered the land.) 

At Omaha I made my first halt. There was no 
bridge over the Missouri River. A ferry boat carefully 
picked its way among the changing channels. The 
bars in the river were innumerable. The boat escaped 
them all, but its passengers seemed never able to cross 
from one side of the craft to the other without becom- 
ing stranded at its bar. The rails still running down 
to the water’s edge reminded one of the ice which had 
bridged the river during most of the winter. Cozzen’s 
Hotel, built in forty days, on a wager, by George 
Francis Train, was the leading hostelry in Omaha. 
There I remained for several days, awaiting trans- 
portation, and thereby gaining the friendship of the 
‘‘Wit of the United States Senate,’ James W. Nye of 
Nevada. Mr. Nye appeared to regard it as his duty 
to make things pleasant for a young man who was 
‘‘down on his luck.”” ‘‘Rhody”’ was the name he gave 
me, after the manner of the mining camps, and Rhody 
will never forget his indebtedness to that genial, 
warm-hearted man. Fortune further favored by as- 
signing me to the Pullman section occupied by Clar- 
ence King, famous explorer and writer, than whom 
no man could wish for a more charming companion or 
one with a larger knowledge of that western country. 
The journey became a perpetual joy. There was no 
“Diner” on the train, but the prairies furnished 
abundant game for the railway eating rooms at which 
we stopped for our meals, and youth furnished an 
abundant appetite. 

My first view of the Great Salt Lake was from the 
branch road running from Ogden to Salt Lake City. 
There was a heavy sea on, and some men covered with 
spray landed from a sailboat. They stood drying on 
the platform until the train started and then came on 
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board, crusted with salt. When one bathes today in 
Salt Lake if he stands for a moment to dry in the hot 
sun he may brush a shower of fine salt from his body. 
He must be exceedingly careful not to get any of that 
salt water in his eyes. Talk of ‘‘Tear Gas’! He who 
reaches the city by rail loses the thrill one gets who 
enters Salt Lake Valley by the old Mormon Trail. 
I sat one day upon my horse at the mouth of Emigra- 
tion Canyon. There was a goodly prospect. Below 
were green fields and well-kept cottages. The wide 
streets were lined with trees whose roots were nour- 
ished by the waters everywhere running through the 
gutters. Beyond were lofty mountains with snow still 
lingering on their summits and on their sides, where 
the sun’s rays could not reach them. Between the 
city and the mountains the great lake glittered in the 
sun. An old Mormon rode up beside me. ‘‘ Here,” 
he said, ‘‘where we are sitting, Brigham stretched out 
his hands and said: ‘This is the place the Lord has 
appointed for us.’ It was the worst looking valley 
we had seen since we left Missouri. There was no 
vegetation but sage brush; there were no living things 
but jack-rabbits and rattlesnakes, lizards and horned 
toads.” Brigham saw the possibilities contained in 
the waters flowing down through the canyons, and 
was wise enough also to pre-empt for his own control 
City Creek Canyon, through which the most abun- 
dant water supply came. The beetles and the grass- 
hoppers were to appear later as well as the seagulls 
that were to save the settlers from the last two pests. 
The wife of Bishop Tuttle told me that the beetles 
ate the clothes hanging on the lines. The grasshoppers 
ate not only the leaves on her peach trees, but the meat 
from the half-ripened peaches, leaving the naked stones 
attached to the branches. Coming back toward dusk 
one day I rode through a country barren of verdure, 
which had at sunrise (before the insect swarms ap- 
peared) been one wide plain of standing grain. 

The Townsend House was the leading hotel in 1871, 
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and the centre of resort for the Gentile part of the 
population. (In Utah all who are not Mormons are 
Gentiles, even the Jews.) At first I essayed a boarding 
house. It was filled with young men; no man was 
more than thirty-five, and all were from the West or 
South. I was the only man whose home was east of 
the Mississippi; when one spoke of going east he meant 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis or St. Joe., rarely even 
Chicago. Later I found lodgings with a widow. She 
was a fragment only, being one of seven wives. 
She was English and better educated than most of her 
class. She believed in polygamy, and so did every 
Mormon woman with whom I talked. I was prepared 
by reading of anti-Mormon books for bitterness of 
feeling on that subject, but I found none. The hor- 
rible tales were written to sell; they found ready 
credence because, to quote Caesar once more, ‘‘ Men 
are wont to believe what they wish to believe.”’ Tour- 
ists swarmed through that summer. Especially fre- 
quent were Congressmen, Senators and such. I 
remember the name of Hannibal Hamlin on the hotel 
register. Somewhat remarkable were the congressional 
amusements. Going by one day, Senator Nye sum- 
moned me to a place beside him. There had been a 
“‘Round-up.” <A quantity of beetles had been cor- 
raled for the spectacle, likewise a number of toads. 
These were herded into separate parts of the arena, 
while the participants in the game gathered around it. 
First a beetle was turned into the ring and then a 
toad. Ensued immediately a vigorous attempt on the 
part of the batrachian to swallow the insect, while 
the spectators made their bets on the possible results 
of the undertaking. Not infrequently there was a 
“‘draw.”’ ‘‘Thumbs down” then meant the destruction 
of the beetle and the removal of the mortified toad. 
Bets were settled and another contest followed. Nye’s 
leadership in the mining camps of Nevada might 
easily be imagined from the way he managed these 
affairs. 
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The extravagantly wide streets of the city furnished 
excellent parking places for the prairie schooners. 
Upon these lived the immigrants who had used them 
for their journey across the plains. Life was as open 
on them as on the river boats on a Chinese river. 
There was no more regard for decency than on the 
boulevards of Paris, or in the streets of Italian cities. 
The immigrants were largely from the English mill 
towns. Students of Social Science know what the 
conditions in those towns were fifty and seventy-five 
years ago. Such were the elements from which 
Brigham Young developed the Mormon state. But 
the wide streets were always clean. The steadily run- 
ning water was made to carry away all refuse. Droves 
of mustangs frequently passed through them and near 
the corrals one might daily see the splendid horseman- 
ship of the ‘‘Rodeos”’ of this generation. The mus- 
tangs sold for from five to fifty dollars each—rarely 
for more than twenty-five. Their endurance was 
marvellous, and they could live on almost nothing. 

I struck Salt Lake on Saturday. The next day 
was a more than Puritan Sabbath. Even the barber 
shops were closed. The town was the only one I saw 
between Omaha and Sacramento where Sunday was 
observed. The saloons were never in evidence except 
as testified to by drunken Gentiles—mostly from the 
mines—and there were no brothels. Brigham’s city 
was a model town. The Mormons were all church 
goers; the Gentiles sometimes went to church, but not 
with alarming frequency. The services most attended 
by the young Gentiles were in the Tabernacle. Thither 
we often went on Sunday afternoon, especially when 
it was known that Brigham was to preach. His 
sermons were always to the point. He had a message 
to put forth, and his language could always be under- 
stood by his people. He knew his audience. Often 
he was ungrammatical, occasionally he was witty, 
sometimes he was slangy and profane, sometimes he 
was obscene. (The language of Heber Kimball, even 
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in the pulpit, was habitually so obscene that decent 
ears never could endure it.) But Brigham’s language 
never seemed to faze his followers. As a body the 
faces of the women in his congregation showed but 
little intelligence. I had the pleasure one day of es- 
corting to the Tabernacle a young lady from Framing- 
ham. We were late and had to take seats from which 
there was but little chance to see the faces. My 
companion did not require that additional aid to form 
her judgments. ‘‘I saw their bonnets,” she said. 
(An additional illustration of the well known fact— 
the female of the species is more delicate in perception 
than the male.) 

The Prophet was especially severe in condemning 
extravagance and immodesty in dress. The hoop 
skirt, the Grecian bend, the banged hair, with which 
all of us who have passed the seventy milestone were 
more or less familiar, were to him abominations. 
Most vehemently he opposed the following of Gentile 
fashions. His language on this subject, from the 
pulpit of the Tabernacle, was so coarse that while one 
may read it in the ‘‘ Mormon Expositor” he will search 
for it in vain in the ‘‘Journal of Discourses.’”’ From a 
special sermon on fashions delivered in the ‘‘sixties,”’ 
and published at that time in the ‘‘ Expositor,’ I heard 
frequent quotations that I should be ashamed to repeat | 
in this place. Brigham even went so far as to ordain 
a standard costume for Mormon women. Its dis- 
tinguishing features were a sunbonnet and a long cape. 
It was in evidence in country districts in my day but of 
course it could not endure. Womenkind were all 
against it. Has civilized man ever been successful in 
determining and fixing the garb of woman, civilized or 
uncivilized? 

Brigham, great empire builder that he was, saw that 
he must have not only a tabernacle in which to in- 
struct, but also a theatre in which he might amuse his 
people. His was the best amusement house between | 
Chicago and San Francisco. Of course I went to it, 
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and my first visit was one to be remembered. I 
selected a seat as we would choose one here—in the 
parquet and not too far down. I noticed as I sat 
down that there was an armchair at the end of the 
row, and that my Gentile acquaintances in the “first 
gallery”? were much amused about something. They 
became almost hilarious when I rose to allow some 
young ladies to take seats just beyond me. At the 
end of the performance they joyfully explained mat- 
ters. I had taken a seat in the space ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the Mormon prophet’s own family; the 
young ladies for whom I had risen were some of his 
daughters; and I had been pointed out by some of 
their Gentile neighbors in adjoining seats as one of 
Brigham’s sons. There was another part of the 
theatre, known as ‘‘Brigham’s Corral,’”’ where the 
Prophet’s younger children were placed. 

This prayer of President Daniel H. Wells at the 
dedication of the Theatre in 1862 shows the working 
of the Mormon mind and the attitude of the Mormon 
hierarchy toward the theatre itself. Wells gushed 
forth words. 

“Tn the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and on the 
authority of the holy and eternal priesthood of Almighty God, 
we consecrate and dedicate this building and its surroundings, 
above and below, and upon each side thereof, unto Thee, our 
Father and God. We dedicate the ground upon which it 
stands, and the foundation of the building and superstructure 
thereon, and the side and the end walls, and the chimneys upon 
the tops thereof, and the flues within the walls, and the openings 
for ingress and egress; and ask for thy blessing to rest upon 
them, and that the materials used in the construction of the 
walls may cement together and grow stronger and stronger as 
time shall pass away. 

“To this end we dedicate to Thee, our Father, the stone, 
the adobes, the brick, the hewn stone and mortar of which 
they are composed, and all the mason work thereof; and all 
the timbers within, above and upon the walls, and the frame- 
work thereof for the support of the floors, the galleries, the 
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stage, the side rooms, stairs and passages and entrances thereof 
and therefrom, for the support of the roof of the building and 
the towering dome. And we dedicate the parquette, circles, 
galleries and rooms adjoining for the people, the orchestra, 
the actors and performers; the stage on which they stand, and 
the green room and rooms adjoining above and round about 
for dressing rooms, for painting and other conveniences—, 
all and every part of this building we consecrate and dedicate 
unto Thee, our Father, that it may be pure and holy unto the 
Lord, our God, for a safe and righteous habitation for the 
assemblages of Thy people, for pastime, amusement and 
recreation; for plays, for theatrical performances, for lectures, 
conventions, or celebrations, or for whatsoever purpose it may 
be used for the benefit of Thy saints—. 

“Upon this edifice be pleased to let Thy blessing rest, that 
it may be preserved against accident or calamity by fire or 
flood, or hurricane, or the lurid lightning’s flash, or earthquakes. 
May it forever stand as a monument of the skill, industry and 
improvement of those who have labored thereon, or in any wise 
contributed thereto, and of the enterprise and ability of Thy 
servant Brigham, who is the projector and builder thereof, and 
also as a monument of the blessing and prosperity which Thou 
hast so eminently conferred upon Thy people since Thou didst 
bring them forth unto this land. And we pray Thee to bless 
this Dramatic Association, the actors and actresses, and all 
who shall perform upon this stage. O Lord, may they feel 
the quickening influence of Thy Holy Spirit, vivifying and 
strengthening their whole being, and enabling them to bring 
into requisition and activity all those energies and powers, 
mental and physical, quick perceptions and memories necessary 
to the development and showing forth the parts, acts and 
performances assigned unto them, to their highest sense of 
gratification or desire, and to the satisfaction of the attending 
audience. 

“And, O Lord, preserve this house pure and holy for the 
habitation of Thy people. Suffer no evil or wicked influences 
to prevail or predominate within these walls, neither disorder, 
drunkenness, debauchery, or licentiousness of any sort or 
kind; but rather than this—sooner than it should pass into 
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the hands or control of the wicked or ungodly, let it utterly 
perish and crumble to atoms. Let it be as though it had not 
been—an utter waste, each part returning to its natural 
element; but may order, virtue, cleanliness, sobriety and 
excellence obtain and hold fast possession therein, the right- 
eous possess it, and ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ be forever inscribed 
therein.” 


To this last sentiment Brigham added a fervent 

The theatre was from its opening an immense 
success. 

It not only maintained an excellent Stock Company, 
but, after the Pacific Railway was finished, was able 
to halt the traveling troupes on their way across the 
continent. And thereby hangs a tale. The members 
of this Society who were in college in 1870 will of 
course remember the sensation created in our college 
towns by the production of the ‘‘Black Crook”’ ex- 
travaganza and the performances of the Lingard, and 
the Weber Troupes. Those performances would now 
be deemed mild, but then they were ‘‘the limit.”” One 
of those companies played in Salt Lake while I was 
living there, and Brigham Young occupied his box by 
the side of the stage when I saw the performance. 
It was a shock, to put it mildly, to see the Head of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints sitting 
in his shirt sleeves, with a ‘‘ plug hat”’ on the back of his 
head and his feet on the rail in front of him, gazing 
with great apparent pleasure at a vaudeville show. 

The genius of the Mormon leader was seen in the 
organization of the great business concern, ‘‘Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution.”’ Its emblem 
was a beehive; its motto, ‘‘Holiness to the Lord.” 
Burton called attention to the inappropriateness 
of the emblem in a country where “that industri- 
ous insect never has been seen.”” Of course no bee in 
her senses ever would attempt to extract honey from a 
sage bush, but I wonder whether the bee may not have 
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followed plant cultivation into Utah and so by this 
time have justified the use of the symbol. Even in 
1871 fruits and vegetables were exceedingly abundant 
and astonishingly cheap. I used to feed my mustang 
with peaches from Bishop Tuttle’s orchard, because 
there was no market for them. The largest branch 
shop of the Z. C. M. I. was known as “‘ The Big Co-op.” 
It was at that time one of the great department stores 
of the country. 

The Church was founded on Revelation; its organi- 
zation was apostolic. The authority of its head was 
everywhere felt. He seemed almost omniscient. To 
him all matters were referred as to a Court of Last 
Appeal. The city was divided into wards, and over 
each ward and village and town was placed a Bishop. 
The ward rooms were places for consultation and for 
imparting practical instruction as to policies to be 
followed. Brigham’s wisdom was never more striking- 
ly manifested than in his treatment of the so-called 
Methodist Crusade. This affair took place a few 
months before I reached the city, and its echoes were 
still in the air. The Sunday before the Methodist 
speakers were to reach the city Brigham made an- 
nouncement from the desk in the Tabernacle: ‘‘ Next 
week the Methodists are coming to convert us. I 
want you all to go to hear them. Listen carefully to 
all they have to say, and then go to your ward rooms 
to talk things over with the Bishops.” The result was 
no conversions. The Bishops were very carefully 
selected for their ability to direct the thoughts of their 
flocks. Their functions were varied. As the British 
in India provide ‘‘dak-bungalows” where travel is 
infrequent, so the Mormons made the house of each 
Bishop in the sparsely settled regions, a hotel. Riding 
up to a ‘‘See-house”’ (a Gentile term, not a Mormon) 
of that kind one day, I did not receive a very cordial 
greeting from the Bishop. He plainly ‘“‘had no use” 
for Gentiles. Gradually he warmed up a little as we 
talked and asked me where I came from. I said ‘‘I 
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was born in Bristol, Rhode Island.”’ Out stretched 
his hands. ‘‘Shake,’’ he said, ‘‘I am from Pawtucket.” 
There was no more aloofness. 

The Methodist speakers in the Crusade were 
given most careful attention, and were not inter- 
rupted. Stories of interference and antinterference 
on the part of miners have no foundation in fact. 
Bishop Tuttle, who should certainly have known 
all about it, had, he told me, never heard of any. 
The miner when visiting the ‘“‘City of the Saints” was 
a subdued and chastened individual. Both the Mor- 
mon police and the United States troops at Camp 
Douglas combined to keep him so. The mining 
camps in the canyons leading down to the Salt Lake 
valley were ‘“‘hells” on Sundays. There was nothing 
heavenly about them on the other days of the week. 
Barrooms and brothels predominated on their Main 
Streets, and shootings were of common occurrence. 

But suspicion was in the air. One of my special 
friends, who was a missionary of the Episcopal Church, 
was also a Chaplain in the United States army, and as 
such was stationed at Camp Douglas. Coming into the 
city one day to call upon one of his congregation, he 
tied his horse to the post before the house. The animal 
got loose and ran back to Camp Douglas. As quickly 
as it could be done a squad of troopers was sent into 
town to find out what had happened to their Chaplain. 
The army was always on the job. 

The church leaders planned an elaborate celebration 
for the Fourth of July. One of the features was to be 
a parade of the ‘‘Nauvoo Legion’”—the Mormon 
militia. General Wells, the commander of the Legion, 
issued the orders for its assembling. But the Governor 
of the territory was a rather timid being. He forbade 
the parade, and summoned the forces at Camp Doug- 
las to his aid. Wells being recalcitrant, General De 
Trobriand, commanding at Camp Douglas, put his 
foot down. An hour or more before the parade was 
to start I saw him riding slowly into the city with a 
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trumpeter behind him. Wells being wise, even though 
recalcitrant, there was no parade. De Trobriand was a 
veteran of our Civil War, and he was a Frenchman 
with French ideas as to the method of dealing with 
incipient revolt. 

The Governor of the Territory had been appointed 
to his position as a reward for political services. He 
was spectacular and nothing more. He possessed a 
voice of marvellous power. In that rarefied air, 4250 
feet above the sea, it carried to an amazing distance. 
But it was Voz et praeterea nihil. The Territorial Secre- 
tary was the most conspicuous national official, be- 
cause, though a young man, he always wore a swallow- 
tail coat. The young Gentiles might have pardoned 
such a sartorial eccentricity in an older person. 

The predominant public officer was Judge McKean. 
He had been a Methodist minister before he became 
a lawyer, and he was a partizan of partizans, a very 
Torquemada. Entirely fearless, and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the righteousness of his cause, he opposed 
the Mormon Hierarchy with a zeal that equalled that 
of the old Spanish Inquisitor. He summoned Brigham 
before his court and attempted to convict the man of 
seventy years of “‘lascivious cohabitation with sixteen 
women.” His methods were such as a Jeffreys might 
have used. The United States Supreme Court was 
forced to declare many of his actions illegal, and to 
dismiss the indictments in the special cases under con- 
sideration. McKean’s first case was tried while I was 
in Salt Lake. The sympathy of many of the Gentiles 
- was with the Mormon leader because it was evident 
that he was not being treated fairly. The situation 
was an extremely critical one and only Brigham’s wise 
conduct prevented an outbreak. A closely packed 
throng surrounded the building where McKean held 
his court and the crowd was so great in the building 
itself, an adobe structure, that the walls and the floors 
began to crack. 

Brigham Young was a pleasant man to meet, aff- 
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able and courteous unless one enquired too closely 
respecting his marital affairs. He said to one lady who 
asked if she might see his wives, ‘‘Madam, they are 
not on exhibition.” To one especially tactless man he 
answered, ‘‘It is none of your damn business.”’ Broad 
and thickset, five feet, ten inches in height, he was 
plainly a man of power. Sir Richard Burton thought 
he looked like a gentleman farmer from New England. 
(He was born in Vermont, and his legal wife, Mary 
Ann Angell, who embraced the Mormon doctrines in 
full and who assented to her husband’s polygamous 
relations, was born in Providence, Rhode Island.) 
Burton especially noted his lack of pretention and 
compared him favorably with the Eastern potentates 
he had met. 

One thing brought out by the McKean proceedings 
was the number of Brigham’s wives. It had been 
vaguely reported that he ‘‘had more than a thousand 
scattered all over Utah.”’ It developed that the num- 
ber was grossly exaggerated. Again the words of 
Caesar apply. . . . He had had but twenty-seven 
wives in his whole life and that number had never 
been living at one time. McKean could find only 
seventeen, including the legal one. Ann Eliza, when 
she wrote her ‘‘ Wife No. 19,”’ had not learned of some 
deaths. Ann E. was the last consort. She was twenty- 
four, he was sixty-six. Gentile judgment pronounced 
her a ‘“‘bad lot.”” Brigham did not show his usual wis- 
dom when he espoused her. He should have known 
better, especially at that stage of the game. Her pur- 
pose was always extortion. At last she sued for di- 
vorce—in a court which could not recognize her 
marriage. Ann Eliza was especially jealous of Amelia, 
“under whose influence he is rapidly becoming a 
monogamist in all except the name.” Her jealousy 
was well grounded. 

Amelia captivated the young Gentile fancy. In 
her case it was with Brigham a real affair of the heart. 
She had been “‘hard to get.’”” The course of true love 
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had not run smoothly. The city talked very freely 
about it. Amelia was tall and handsome. She had a 
piano and she had a voice. And she could sing ‘‘ Fair 
Bingen on the Rhine.” I take it for granted that by 
this time other musical instruments had been placed 
in the Prophet’s dwellings, but it is certain that no 
other wife could sing ‘‘Fair Bingen.” (I regret to 
record that she pronounced the name Binjen.) Wer- 
ner repeats much of the Salt Lake gossip of my day 
and for that gossip Amelia supplied a large element. 
She had then been the Prophet’s bride for eight years 
and was still the favorite. She most frequently ac- 
companied him in his walks abroad, and in his visita- 
ations throughout the Territory. When they went 
to the theatre she occupied a seat beside him, in his 
box at the side of the stage, while other consorts had 
to be content with seats in the parquet (where I once, 
and only once, sat). She held herself apart. Before 
marriage she had, very wisely, made many conditions. 
She refused to live with the other wives in the Lion 
House, or the Bee Hive. For her the ‘‘ Amelia Palace” 
was erected, in which she lived in solitary state. This 
building was of wood, with a mansard roof and a 
tower, like hundreds of other tasteless structures that 
have cumbered the land since the decade of the Civil 
War. Amelia unhappily left no children. 

In the matter of children there has also been much 
exaggeration. Brigham had but fifty-six all told, if 
we leave out those he acquired by marrying their 
mothers. Eleven wives bore no children; sixteen had 
fifty-six. One, Emmeline Free, had ten. All the 
children were healthy. There were three sets of twins, 
and several children bore the same names. “Just 
naturally” their father could not always remember. 

In this matter of wives and children Brigham was 
outclassed by several of his associates. Heber Kimball, 
dead before I struck Salt Lake, had forty-five wives. 
The last time he was called to testify on the subject he 
said that he had been the father of sixty-five children. 
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He died in 1868. Fourteen years later his direct 
descendants numbered one hundred and seventy-two. 
John D. Lee, of Mountain Meadow infamy, had sixty- 
four sons and daughters. No wonder the specialist in 
genealogy finds ready employment in Mormon land. 

It was my privilege to be in Utah when the first 
election held after suffrage was conferred on women 
took place. The advocates of women’s suffrage had 
urged it as a great agency for the doing away with 
polygamy. ‘‘Give the Mormon women the oppor- 
tunity and they will emancipate themselves at once,”’ 
they said. The opportunity came but the women 
evidenced no desire for immediate emancipation. As 
a matter of fact the vote of the women only served to 
strengthen the power of the Mormon Church. The 
Mormon women cared but little for the privilege of 
voting and cast their ballots just as their Bishops 
directed. The widowed fragment with whom I was 
then sojourning as a boarder did not even know the 
names of those for whom she voted. The hack that 
was to take her to the polling place came at a critical 
moment in her culinary operations and forced her to 
suspend them entirely. She regarded the whole busi- 
ness as a nuisance. Arrived at the polls, she took the 
ballot that was handed to her and deposited it in the 
box without even reading all the names upon it. The 
few Gentile women that I knew did not vote at all, 
realizing that the election was simply a farce. It was 
not until 1890, thirteen years after the death of Brig- 
ham Young (1877), that the Mormon Hierarchy de- 
creed the discontinuance of polygamy. (Utah became 
a state in 1896.) 

Looking back through the years I find these im- 
pressions of Utah deeply impressed on my memory: 

First. In outward seeming Salt Lake City was one 
of the most moral of communities. It was as heedful 
of the positive elements of religion as the most ortho- 
dox of Puritan towns. The centre of a mining region 
to which a great body of miners would naturally be 
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attracted for their Sunday dissipations, it presented 
no facilities for Sunday debauchery, and was, on the 
first day of the week, as quiet as a village among the 
hills of New England. Dominated by fearless and 
conscientious leaders, it was inhabited by quiet-loving 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Second. It had not been getting a fair deal from 
the Federal Government. Many of the officials sent 
from Washington for the government of the Territory 
were ‘‘a bad lot.’”’ Not a few of them were given to 
drunkenness. Some of them lived with their mistresses 
in open adultery. Of the judges, some were partizans 
of the most intense type. One was so virulent that the 
President of the United States was forced to remove 
him ‘‘from an office he had abused and disgraced in a 
manner to which the world can furnish no parallel.” 
The quotation is from a Mormon characterization but 
to many Gentiles it seemed a just one. 

Third. It was dominated and governed by a man 
of extraordinary ability—certainly one of the great 
men of the times though he may not have merited 
Secretary Seward’s extravagant encomium. He was 
surely a man of marvellous prescience and his ‘‘ Reve- 
lations”’ astound us. Modestly he explained himself 
in this way. ‘“‘I am a Yankee. I guess things, and 
very frequently I guess right.’”’ Perhaps we should 
best let it stand at that. 
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REVOLUTIONARY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GOVERNOR NICHOLAS COOKE 
1775-1781 


Wits AN INTRODUCTION By Matt B. JonEs 


O* April 19, 1775, Joseph Wanton of Newport was 
re-elected Governor and Nicholas Cooke of Provi- 
dence was elected Deputy Governor of the Colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 

At a special session convened on April 22, 1775 the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island provided for an 
“Army of Observation” of 1500 men which was to 
be raised ‘‘for the preservation of the liberties of 
America.” 

Governor Wanton, whose sympathies were with the 
mother country in the controversy which was develop- 
ing, was unable to veto this act under the provisions 
of the Colony charter but made it clear that he would 
refuse to sign the commissions for the officers. 

The next regular session of the General Assembly 
convened at Providence on May 3, 1775, at which 
time the votes for Governor and Deputy Governor were 
canvassed and Deputy Governor Cooke was sworn 
into office. Governor Wanton declined to attend the 
session upon the ground that he was indisposed, but 
addressed to the Assembly a communication in which 
he advocated continued union with Great Britain and 
declared his hostility to some of the acts of the General 
Assembly at the previous session, especially the act 
above referred to. The General Assembly, in order 
that the Governor might not nullify this act by a re- 
fusal to sign the commissions, passed a resolution to 
the effect that the Deputy Governor and the Assist- 
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ants be forbidden to administer the oath of office as 
Governor to Joseph Wanton except in free and open 
General Assembly and that until he should so take the 
oath every act of his as Governor should be null and 
void. It would appear that Nicholas Cooke as Deputy 
Governor exercised the functions of Governor from 
that time, although the commissions of the Army of 
Observation were by specific act of the General As- 
sembly signed by the Secretary of State. 

This resolution was continued in force at each suc- 
cessive session of the General Assembly until that of 
October 1775 when an act was passed which declared 
that ‘‘said Joseph Wanton hath justly forfeited the 
office of Governor of this Colony and that thereby said 
office is become vacant.’”’ Thereupon the General 
Assembly filled the vacancy thus created by electing 
Deputy Governor Cooke to the office of Governor. 
He was elected Governor by the people of Rhode 
Island in the spring of 1776 and again at the election 
of 1777 but in 1778 he declined further service and 
retired from active participation in political affairs. 

Nicholas Cooke appears to have been a man of 
experience in business affairs. He had followed the 
sea and had engaged in mercantile pursuits. He had 
been in a small way at least a manufacturer and is 
said to have been an extensive land-owner. He was 
appointed Trustee of Brown University in 1766 and 
continued as such until his death in 1782, although 
letters in his own hand indicate that he had not him- 
self enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. 

It was said of him in 1826, by the Hon. John How- 
land of Providence, ‘‘To hold the office of governor 
does not necessarily imply very high honor * * * * 
but the time in which he was appointed and executed 
the duties of his high trust, his undeviating integrity 
the firmness and decision of his character, with the 
unabating energy of a sound judgment rendered his 
relinquishment of the station a subject of deep regret 
not only to the citizens and soldiers of this state but 
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through New England where the influence of his 
political as well as private character was generally 
known.” | 

With Washington, Greene, Hancock, Warren, Trum- 
bull, the delegates of Rhode Island to the Continental 
Congress and other leaders he had frequent correspond- 
ence which reveals his activity in the Revolutionary 
cause in many practical ways. 

Some of this correspondence has been printed in the 
publications of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
in Colonial Records of Rhode Island and in Force’s 
American Archives, but recently there has come to 
light a considerable amount of Governor Cooke’s 
early Revolutionary correspondence which has been 
hitherto unnoted, with this exception, that a portion 
of this correspondence with General Washington was 
printed in American Archives. The text of such of the 
letters as were there printed was evidently taken from 
Washington’s letter book copies and there are numer- 
ous alterations and omissions from the text of the 
original letters which are in some cases material. For 
that reason the original letters, which are in the pos- 
session of the writer of this introduction, are now 
published. 

Several of the original letters contain enclosures 
which are here printed and there are also included 
copies of letters from General Philip Schuyler dated 
November 7, 1775; from Benjamin Trumbull dated 
November 23, 1775; and from General Horatio Gates 
dated August 11, 1776, written originally to Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut and by him copied 
and forwarded to Governor Cooke, with whom he had 
an active correspondence. With the letter from Gen- 
eral Gates was found a letter of transmittal from 
Governor Trumbull so mutilated as to preclude pub- 
lication but of which sufficient remained to identify 
the enclosure, which included besides the letter from 
General Gates a hitherto unpublished journal of Major 
John Bigelow of the Connecticut forces written in con- 
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nection with a flag of truce carried by him from the 
Continental Congress to General Burgoyne in July 
1776. 

The spelling, capitalization and punctuation of the 
letters are unedited. In this connection it may be 
noted that of the Washington letters those of Novem- 
ber 2, 1775 and December 20, 1775 are holograph. 
The others, while signed by Washington, are in the 
handwriting of various secretaries. 

The other letters, except where specifically noted, 
are holograph. The copies of letters written by Gov- 
ernor Cooke show considerable variation in phrase- 
ology and spelling. The explanation lies in the fact 
that a part of them are in his own handwriting and a 
part are the work of his secretary. 


JOSEPH WARREN TO Gov. CooKE 


WATERTOWN 
In Provincial Congress June 13** 1775 


To the Hon the Lieut Governor & Company of the Colony of 

Rhode Island 

Circular 
GENTLEMEN, 

Considering the exposed State of the Frontiers of Some of 
the Colonies, the Danger that the Inhabitants of Canada may 
possibly have disagreeable Apprehensions from the military 
Preparations making in Several of the other Colonies, and the 
Rumours that there are Some Appearances of their getting 
themselves in readiness to act in a hostile Way. This Congress 
have made Application to the Hon» Continental Congress 
desiring them to take such measures as to them shall appear 
proper to quiet & conciliate the Minds of the Canadians, and to 
prevent Such alarming Apprehensions—We also have had the 
most disagreeable Accounts of Methods taken to fill the Minds 
of the Indian Tribes adjacent to these Colonies, with senti- 
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ments very injurious to us, particularly we have been informed 
that Coll Guy Johnson has taken great Pains with the Six 
Nations in order to bring them into a Belief, that it is design 
by the Colonies to fall upon them and cut them off—We have 
therefore desired the Hon Continental Congress that they 
wou? with all convenient Speed use their Influence in guarding 
against the Evil intended by this malevolent Misrepresentation. 
And we desire you to join with us in Such Application— 
Jos WarrEN President 
Att 
Sam Freeman Secr¥ 


Gren. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. COOKE 


Roxsury 18 of June 1775 


May iT PLease Your Honor 

Your favor of this day I receivd I thank your honnor for 
the Seasonable Supply as we have but a very Small quantity 
for Action—I Sent an express a few hours past for Powder, 
Ball & flints to the Committee of Safety, youl be kind enough 
to let them know what you have orderd forward, and advise 
them to forward the Ball & flints I wrote for—With regard to 
the Militia we have no Occation for them, we have here as 
many of the Province Militia as we know what to do with— 
The Action began Yesterday at Bunkers Hill—about day break 
General Putnam had taken post there and flung up an en- 
trenchment, with a detachment of about three hundred. The 
Regulars landed about two thousand and attempted three 
times to force their entrenchment, but was Severely repulsed, 
& it was thought would have gone off, but Some of the Pro- 
vincials imprudently called out to their Officer that their powder 
was gone, The Regulars heard it turnd about charg’d their 
Bayonets and forced the entrenchment, A Smart action 
ensued, our People fought with amazing resolution but from the 
difference in number, and the want of Powder they were after 
a great Struggle forced to give way—They took a few field 
pieces, The Action continued all last night and to day, with 
Some Small intermision—General Ward wrote this afternoon 
that we had lost about fortymen killed and a hundred wounded, 
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it is Supposd Doctor Warren is among the number of the 
slain, and he says they have killed more than three times that 
number of the Regulars, whether that is to be depended upon I 
cant Say, but from what I can learn from other hands I think it 
is true They Set the Town of Charles Town on fire yesterday in 
the Afternoon, and it continued burning all last Night to day 
Several houses has been burnt, They have got almost all their 
force over on that Side, and Strongly entrenched on Bunker 
hill, our people has entrencht on a Hill opposite them called 
prospect Hill, they are constantly fireing Cannon shot at us 
which from the Scarcity of Powder in general our People dont 
think proper to Answer—But they are in high Spirits, There 
went a detachment from Roxbury last night of a thousand men, 
one hundred of which was drawn out of our Brigade. Com- 
manded by Major Greene’, I heard from him a little while 
Since, unhurt and very well—I rode all last night to get down to 
Camp, I found the Troops in good order they flung a few 
Boombs amongst them yesterday, their disagreeable fall and 
noise, put them into a little disorder But they express a Strong 
a desire to fight, had we powder in plenty they should have an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves tonight—The foregoing 
is as true a State of the Matters and things now transacting 
in about Boston as I am able through hurry and confusion to 
give you I am your honnors most Obedient humble Servant 
NATHANAEL GREENE 


Davin CHEEVER TO Gov. CooKE 


Chamber of Supplies WaTerRTOWN 18‘ June 1775 


May Ir PLease Your Honour 

Agreable to an Order of y® Congress of this Colony, we 
Inclose to the Hon’ Assembly of Rhode Island Severall Re- 
solves of the Hon! Continental Congress; & Desire that what 
Powder Can be Spared may be sent to this Place with all 
Expedition. 

The Demand for this Article is great & We assure Ourselves 
that our Sister Colony of Rhode Island will not faill to send Us 
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all the Relief in their Power, Since a Failure herein may be very 
fatall toa Valuable Army— 

We Presume that you have heard of the Devestation made 
by our Savage Adversaries in Consequence of the N E Army/s 
having on Fryday Night last taken Possesion of Bunkers Hill in 
Charles Town. they began a Strong Fire on Saturday Morning 
from the Lively & the Batteries in Boston, & at Noon brought 
into Charles Town River three Ships of the Line & Landed 
About 3000 Troops. under Cover of the Ships, In Consequence 
of this a Warm Engagement Ensue/d & the N. E Forces Un- 
provided by the Shortness of the Time for such an Attack left 
y® Post & Repair/d to Cambridge the kill/d & Wounded are 
not yet Ascertain/d, but we have Reason to think that the 
Enemy/s Loss is fully Equall to that of our Forces—Charles- 
town was Putt in Flames by the Enemy. & of the whole Town 
there is Nothing to be Seen—but the Ruinous Monument of 
Cruelty—We are in hourly Expectation of a further Engage- 
ment & Depend on God & the Justice of our Cause for Support- 
ing the Same—We are Sir very respectfully your most obet 
Serv* 

Davip CHEEVER p order 
his Hon Leiutenant Governor Cook 


Gov. Cooke To STEPHEN HopkKINS AND SAMUEL WARD 


PROVIDENCE June 20, 1775 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your Letter dated at Philadelphia May 26 did not come to 
Hand until the Day before yesterday, when our Session of 
Assembly was over. We hear with great Satisfaction that the 
Congress seems to consider the Defence entered into to be 
common, and that the reasonable Expenses of any one Colony 
in that Matter more than its Proportion will be refunded by the 
others. Although I had no Opportunity of laying your Letter 
before the Assembly I am not inattentive to the Requisitions 
therein. The Assembly stands adjourned to the third Monday 
in August. In the Mean Time I shall endeavour to the utmost 
of my Power to procure and send (if it may be done) the Num- 
ber of Inhabitants in this Colony an Estimate of the rateable 
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estates; Accounts of Imports and Exports, Accounts of the 
Produce and Manufacturers Exported out of the Colony and of 
the Imports by Land from Massachusetts and Connecticut, 


with any thing else necessary for a Discovery of our real ° 


Ability. I shall forward by this Conveyance the last estimate 
of this Colony. 

Respecting the erection of a Battery opposite to Kaninicut 
I will lay the same before the Assembly, and endeavour to take 
the previous Steps of Inquiry of the Ground and Channel. 

If upon the whole you should judge it expedient that the 
Assembly should be called to sit Sooner to forward those 
Matters, or for other Important Business, I will issue my War- 
rant for so doing. 

I received your Letter of the 9** of June in due season, and 
laid it before the Assembly—as to the Matter of granting 
Supplies to the Crown, if any should ever be requested, you and 
the whole Continent may be assured, that this Colony will 
never give up their own Right of judging when, upon what 
Occasions, and how much they will give and grant, until they 
make a full Surrendry of every other Right of their Persons 
and Things into the Hands of absolute Masters. 

Your Assurance of Unanimity in the Congress in the 
Measures of Defence gives us great Pleasure and Firmness. By 
this Strong Cement we hope the Colonies will be so intimately 
incorporated as to become (by the the Blessing of God) 
impregnable. 

Our Assembly have appointed thursday the 20 Day of July 
next to be observed as a Day of Fasting and Prayer throughout 
this Colony, and that a Proclamation be issued accordingly. 

Our Alliance and Confederation with the united Colonies 
forbid a separate treating with the Administration of Great 
Britain; and should any Thing of that Kind be proposed, which 
might in the least affect the other Colonies, or weaken the 
Covenant Chain, we shall utterly reject it. 

The companies in this Colony were nearly compleated; and 
Havock and Devastation attempted to be most furiously made 
about Boston, were such exigences, that all those who remained 
behind have moved forward towards the Camps. 

The Secretary has engaged to send by this Conveyance all 
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the Acts of the last Session of a general Nature. The Accounts 
of the Committee of Safety are not yet in Readiness to be sent 
to the Congress, but will be sent as soon as from their Nature 
they can be got ready. 

Mr. Hancock’s Letter, dated June 10, with its inclosed 
Recommendations of the Congress, came duly to Hand. 
Agreeable to the Request therein I have sent away to the Army 
all the Powder that could be spared from this Colony being 
about a Ton, and am collecting the Materials mentioned in the 
said Recommendations (which it is feared will be very small) 
in order to forward them to New York. 

I cannot at this Time Send an Estimate of the Powder, Arms 
&c in this Colony; but by a rough Calculation I judge there are 
about Two Tons and a Quarter of Powder. 

The Men of War in Newport take every Thing they can get. 
An armed Sloop and Packet belonging to this Town went down 
the Bay and retook, after a small Engagement in sight of ihe 
Ships of War Thomas Lindsey’s Packet, who had been turned 
into a Cruiser. 

Doubtless before the Arrival of this, you will hear from Head- 
quarters of the Engagement upon Bunkers Hill in Charlestown, 
and the burning of that Town, with more Precision than the 
Hurry and Confusion of things would permit me to give it to 
you.— You may depend upon the utmost firmness and Resolu- 
tion of this People; and that their Courage and Animation rises 
in Proportion to the Insults and Abuses offered to them. 

lam, Gentlemen 
Your most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant— 
N. C. 


Hon. Step. Hopkins & Sam. Ward Esq”™. 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL TO Gov. COOKE 


LEBANON 20“ June 1775 
Sir 
I have this day made an Order to the Officers & Soldiers, 
raised & assembled by this Colony & now Stationed in the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, for the Special Defence & 
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Safety of these Colony’s, to be Subordinate & yeild Obedi- 
ence, to the General & Comander in Cheif of the Forces 
raised by the General Congress of that Colony, & Act in 
Conjunction with them untill they shall receive further 
Orders—The Reasons & Grounds of this Order, are—That it is 
Essential in the Institution, & necessary for the Safety & 
Success of an Army, that the same have one Comander in 
Cheif—& that the whole force collected from different Colonies, 
should be subordinate to some one, who may be first in Com- 
and—and in the present Conjuncture of Affairs, it seems most 
Reasonable, to give that Command, to the Comander of that 
Colony’s forces; as it is the largest & eldest Colony, & most 
imediately Attacked—I tho’t best to give you notice thereof, 
that if it should be tho’t proper, you would give Similar Orders 
to your Officers & Soldiers, & thereby establish that due 
Subordination, thro’ the whole Forces of New England, which 
seems necessary should take place, & which I do not see, any 
other more proper way to Effect— 
I am, with great Truth & Regard 
Sir Your most Obedient Humble Servant 
Jon* TRUMBULL 

Deputy Gov? Cooke 


Geren. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. COOKE 


Rhode Island Camp Jamacar Puiarins June 22 1775 

I received your favor the 19“ of this instant rellative to the 
Powder. You may depend upon my doing everything to 
preserve our Stock—lI fully agree with you that our Stock of 
powder is Small, and the oeconemy is absolutely necessary, As 
my fate your fate and all the Continent depends upon that 
Article to make a proper defence—I should think my Self 
criminal to the last degree to neglect so cappital a matter 
You may depend upon my doing everything for the Service 
of the Government and the Good of the cause, so far as my 
Small abillities enables me—I lament the want of knowledge in 
General Ship—But as we have all been cultivateing the Arts 
of Peace, its no wonder that we are deficient in the Art of War— 
I am confident the opposition will be crown’d with Success 
finally, but when or how, lies in the womb of futurity—my 
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confidence dont arise from our deciplin and military knowledge, 
but from the Justice of the cause and virtue of America. 

It is agreed on all hands that the Enemy lost killed and 
wounded, a thousand men, Major Pitkern Major Sheriff'— 
and many other Officers fell in the Action We have lost about 
Eighty men and had about one hundred wounded. The 
Troops are now in good order and Seem to be Spirited, but 
Action alone can determin their Courage and fortitude—I 
hope to be preservd with a becoming fortitude and the Troops 
from womanish fears—in time of Action Tho our enemies has 
gain’d ground upon us it is at too dear a rate for them to rejoice 
much at their Success As Marshal Saxe Said once upon obtain- 
ing a victory being complimented on the Occasion, Said a few 
Such Victories would ruin him—so a few Such Victories would 
ruin them—An express arrivd from the Provincial Congress New 
york, that there had cruised a ship off about Sandy Hook to 
acquaint the Fleet expected in there that they must bear up for 
Boston, these orders were deliver’d a few day past and three 
thousand Troops are hourly expectd. We are fortifying at 
Roxbury, I am in hopes in a few Days to compleat so many 
posts, that we shall be able with half our men to make a better 
defence, than we could at my arrival with the whole—They are 
strongly fortifying on prospect Hill, on the other Side the Bay 

‘ opposite to the Regulars who are encamped on Bunkers Hill— 
They turnd out of Boston a large number of Poor People yester- 
day and told them they were determind to travel through and 
Search every part of America—I immagin theyl have Liberty 
to do it from the prince of the power of the Air, but it must be 
after a seperation of their wretched Souls from their Miserable 
Bodies—I am with great defference your honnor most Obedient 
humble Servant 

NATHANAEL GREENE 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL TO Gov. CooKE 


LEBANON 23¢ June 1775 
By Express just now arrived from Continental Congress—I 
have received a Resolution of that Body respecting the march- 


4Major John Pitcairn and Major William Sheriff. 
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ing the Troops of this Colony on our Western Borders imediate- 
ly to New York—grounded on Intelligence of the Destination of 
a Body of English Troops to that Place—I had given Orders to 
Gen! Wooster to march with his Troops to New York, before 
the Receipt of the above Resolve—& that on Application from 
the N York Provincial Convention— 

I am also informed p same Conveyance that the Congress 
have appointed Col® Washington of Virginia to be General of 
the Continental Army—He is esteemed for his Military & other 
Accomplishments & is thot to be a Gentleman well adapted to 
please a N E Army—his Appointment, it is hoped, will tend to 
keep up & cement the Union between the Northern & Southern 
Colonies—& remove any Jealosies of a N England Army (if 
they should prove successfull) being formidable to the other 
Provinces—Also 8 or 10 Companies of expert Rifle Men from 
the Western Parts of Pensylvania & from Virginia are preparing 
to join the Army near Boston—have thot proper to give you 
this Intelligence, as it is fresh & dont know that you have 
Information of the same any other Way— 

Iam with Truth & Regard— 
Sir 
Your most Obedient 
hum?!* Sevant 
Jon*® TRUMBULL 
Hon? Nicholas Cook Esq 


JAMES WARREN TO Gov. COOKE 


May It PLease Your Honour 

From advises Recieved diverse ways we have the Greatest 
reason to determine that all the British troops already destined 
or that may be yet ordered to America this season will come to 
Boston it being Evidently their design if Possible to rout our 
Army before Boston, destroy all our magazines and thereby to 
strike terror & faintness into the Hearts of all the Friends to 
right & Liberty throughout the Continent; to Rouze and Ani- 
mate their scattered friends and break the union of the colonies 
and in that way insure final Success to their Tyranny this being 
undoubtedly the plan of our Enemies it is of inexpressible conse- 
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quence, that the Ground which we have taken should at all 
Events be maintained 

Your Honor is no doubt fully Sensible that our Army for the 
present is unavoidably Checkt with regard to offensive opera- 
tions for a reason, of which you are not unapprized but however 
we have the means of Acting on the defensive 

Boston is impregnable against everything but Great Artillery 
very few troops are Sufficient to keep it and as there are two 
passes at Least very distant from Each other by which the 
Enemy will probably attempt to advance into the Country it is 
thereby rendered necessary that we should throw our Army 
into at Least two Grand Divisions each of which ought to be 
able to withstand the whole strength of the Enemy. 

Your Honour is acquainted that it was First supposed to be 
necessary that about Thirty thousand men should be raised. 
and stationed to Act for this season in the Environs of Boston, 
thirteen thousand & Six hundred was supposed by our Congress 
to be this Colony’s proportion of such an Army. and that num- 
ber we have been endeavouring to our utmost fully to compleat 
but because there are (as your Honor well knows there always 
will be) deficiencys in Regiments in order to make that Quota 
Good we have been obliged to Encrease the number of our 
Regiments but there is still a deficiency, and because of the 
inexpressible importance of having our Army Effectually 
strong we are with unremitted Efforts. and with the stretch of 
Every nerve by every devise and at vast expence, Labouring to 
make that Number fully compleat, or rather to Exceed it 

May it Please your Honour—Because we are so vastly appre- 
hensive of the fatal consequencies of a General defeat of this 
Army to the whole American Cause and are so unutterably 
Solicitous to have it Effectually strengthned we have called in 
every individual of all our Levies from all our out Posts to Join 
the army although by that measure we Expose all our Towns on 
the sea Coast. to the Rage and depredations of the Enemy and 
run the Risk of the best of our Towns being reduced to Ashes 
and taking the miserable Fate of Charlestown 

We beg Leave to acquaint your Honour, that it is most clearly 
our opinion. and that we have the best Grounds to Suppose 
that as soon as the Enemy have recovered a Little breath from 
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their amazing fatigues of Last Satuerday & the surprising Losses 
which they then undoubtedly sustained shall be made up by 
arrivals of new Troops which is almost daily taking place. they 
will direct all their Force to some one point and make the ut- 
most Efforts to Force our Lines destroy our magazines & there- 
by strike General Terror & amazement into the Hearts of the 
Inhabitants of the whole Continent—from this view of the 
case we cannot a moment Longer forbear addressing your 
Honour & most earnestly Suggesting to the immediate consider- 
ation of your General Assembly not only the Expediency, but 
indispensible necessity of an immediate augmentation of the 
troops from your Colony. for the most Effectual Strengthning 
of the army, what the number of the augmentation ought to be 
we most chearfully submit to the Good Judgment of your 
Assembly not in the Least doubting but their wisdom and Jus- 
tice will direct & dispose them to do all that is proper in so 
important a Crisis as we really consider the present 

We need not Express to your Honor the indispensible 
necessity of dispatch in making reinforcements nor the pro- 
priety and advantage of marching any new Levies which your 
Assembly may on this occasion order. with all the Expedition 
possible & as Soon as they shall be Equipped without the first 
raised Companies waiting for the Compleating of others and 
perhaps even sooner than the first companies shall be fully com- 
pleat inasmuch as your Colony has here on the Spot all proper 
officers to make the necessary dispositions for their reception 
and as possibly the season of their being of any advantage for 
the support of our army Maybe irrevocably Lapsed before their 
arrival if the Least unnecessary delay should happen. 

Weare about to make Representations to Governor Trumbull 
& to the Congress of New Hampshire similar to the foregoing 
and to send the same by special Expresses—But as our worthy 
member Col° Sawyer! is now Going to your Colony & is waiting 
to take & wait on your Hon’ with this address we Resolve it by 
no means to Lose so happy an opportunity Especially as the 
Colonel is well able to acquaint your Honor with many particu- 
lars which will render the propriety & necessity of a most 


1Colonel Ebenezer Sawyer. 
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speedy augmentation of your Colony Forces for the purpose of 
immediately strengthning the Combined Army most clear & 
indisputable—we Inclose a Copy of the advice recieved by 
General Wooster from the Congress of New York which he sent 
by special Express to us & which is confirmed by other Good 
intelligence which we Rec® about the same time 

Col? Sawyer will acquaint your Honor with diverse circum- 
stances tending to confirm our Estimate of the whole number of 
our Enemies Land forces which we suppose when Joined with 
the Four Regiments which were ordered to New York will 
amount to upwards of Ten thousand Strong and provided in the 
best manner for Action—He will be able also to Give your 
Honor a Good Account of the present state and numbers of our 
Army, and many other Interesting particulars which the Great 
despatch our affairs require will not permitt us to write—We 
have the fullest confidence that your Honors Zeal and Ardor 
for the Salvation of our Country and the preservation of our 
Inestimable rights will render any importunity unnecessary to 
Induce you to take all Requisite steps to Effect the above- 
said Augmentation which we are most Solicitous for, we are 
may it please your Honour with the Greatest Respect Your 
Honours Most Obed* Humb 

Serv* 
By order of Congress 
Jas. WARREN President 

Dated in Provincial Cognress 

Watertown June 24* 1775 

A true Copy from the Minute 
Att Saml Freeman Secr” 

To His Honor Lieuti Governor Cook 


EncLosurE REFERRED TO IN LETTER OF JAMES WARREN, 
June 24, 1775 


Provincial Congress New York 17“ June 1775 
Being well inform’d that four Regiments containing near 
three Thousand effective Men were sailed in Transports for this 
City, we took the Liberty to request the Assistance of those 
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brave Sons of Freedom who are under your Command. We 
are this Instant farther informed that the mercury Ship of War 
was cruising upon our Coast & is now at Sandy Hook, to order 
those Transports to Boston immediately & did on Tuesday 
last, thirty Leagues to the South East of the Hook deliver her 
Orders to the old Spy Man of War, now a Transport with Part 
of the Forty fourth Regiment on Board, which immediately 


altered her Course—From hence we conclude that a very capi- 


tal Stroke is meditated against our Brethren of the Massachu 
Bay—you best can determine Sir whether it is proper on this 
Occasion for the Forces under your Command to march West- 
ward; but we are led to believe that it is of more important 
Consequence to secure the several Passes with which Nature 
hath bounteously fortified the eastern Country, that if some 
unexpected Chance of War should prove fatal to us in the first 
Contest, the Enemy may by such Means receive a Check in his 
Career of Vengeance We beg you to transmit this Intelligence 
to the provincial Camp with the utmost Dispatch 
Weare S* y™ most hum Serv* 
Peter B Livineston President 
(By Order of the 
Prov! Congress) 
To Maj‘ Gen Wooster at Greenwich. 
The above is a true copy of a Letter just rec’ from the Prov 
Congress of N York & now forwarded by Express 
By Order of Gen! Wooster 
Copy James Lockwoop Secry* 


Gov. Cooke To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 


PROVIDENCE June 24** 1775 
Sir 
I return you my hearty Thanks for the Intelligence you were 
pleased to give me by your Letter of Yesterday. 
The Appointment of General Washington gives great Satis- 
faction here, and will I make no Doubt to all the New England. 
The Rifle Men from Virginia and Pennsylvania will prove ex- 


tremely useful. 
*I received a Letter last Evening from the Committee at 
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Plymouth informing me That Two Vessels from Gen' Gage 
under Convoy of an armed Cutter’ arrived at Saco with 
Provisions in Order to exchange for Lumber; The Com through 
Necessity agreed to the Exchange, but a Misunderstanding 
arising the Inhabitants seized the Two Vessels’ and fired upon 
the Cutter, who was obliged to drop down the River. In her 
Way she boarded a small coasting Sloop and took the Captain 
of her (Toby)* for a Pilot; before they got out of the River they 
boarded a Schooner Capt. Avery* from Norwich whom they 
also took on board. In the mean Time the Inhabitants fitted 
out Two armed Vessels and pursued the Cutter Soon after 
getting clear of the Land they discovered and stood for each 
other. The Capt. of the Cutter threatened Toby with a 
Pistol at his Breast that he would send a Brace of Balls through 
him unless he would swear to take up his Gun in Defence of the 
Vessel; but he nobly refused. Poor Avery threatened in the 
like Manner was intimidated into a Compliance. The First 
Volley from our People killed Avery & the Captain® of the 
Cutter; upon which the Men ran into the Hold & Cabbin, and 
the Schooner was carried into Saco. The Number of Men she 
had is not mentioned. There were found on board 4 Three 
Pounders, 12 Swivels, 40 or 50 Muskets, as many Cutlasses, 
and a Number of Pistols. 

I beg the Favour of you to give me all important Intelligence 
as soon as possible; and you may depend upon the earliest 
Communication from me. 


I am with great Truth and Regard 
Sir 
Your Honors 
Most obedient 
hum! Servt 
Nicu* 
Honble Gov Trumbull 


*By a Vessel which arrived here Yesterday and left New- 
York on Wednesday We have Accounts that some Transports 


1The Margaretta. 

*The Unity and The Polly, Captain Ichabod Jones. 
{Samuel} Tobey. 

‘Captain Robert Avery. 

‘Captain James Moore. 
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with about 500 Troops had arrived at the Hook but found 
Orders there from General Gage to proceed to Boston which 
they immediately did without going up to the City. 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL TO Gov. CooKE 


LEBANON 27 June 1775 


Sir 
I have to acknowledge the Receipt of your Favour of the 

24 instant Have this morning received a most pressing 

Instance from the Congress of Massachusetts Bay for an imedi- 

ate Augmentation of Troops from our Colony, for the more 

effectual Strengthning the united Army near Boston. In 

Consequence have ordered our Assembly to meet at Hartford 
. on Saturday next—expect you have similar Request from them. 
The Gen" Congress have appointed General Washington 
first in Comand—General Ward, second—& Gen" Lee the 
; third &c*. the two from Philadelphia are now on their Way. 
. I have this Day received a Speech and Belt from the Oneida 
; Indians. inclosed you have Copy of their Speech. Col° 
Hinman! at Tyconderoga writes June 19 instant ‘The 
Enemy are fortifying at St Johns and lat Night was informed 
that the Cognawaga Indians have had a Warr Dance, being 
brot to it by General Carleton?”. Eight or nine hundred BI’s 
of Flour for the united Army, sent from Philadelphia by Gen" 
Congress is arrived safe at Norwich & more expected. May 
the Supream Director of all Events give Wisdom & Union to 
all our Counsels—inspire the Soldiery with Courage & Forti- 
tude—cover their Heads in the Day of Battle & grant them > 
Success—convince our Enemies of their mistaken Measures— | 
& that all Attempts to deprive us of our Rights are injurious & 
vain—I am with great Esteem & Sincerity— 

Sir Your Obedient hum»!* Servant 
Jon** TRUMBULL 


Hon? Nich° Cooke, Esq. 


1Colonel Benjamin Hinman. 
2General Guy Carleton. 
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EncLosurE REFERRED TO IN LETTER oF Gov. TRUMBULL 
JUNE 27, 1775 


A Speech! of the Chiefs & Warriours of the Oneida Tribe of 
Indians To the four New England Provinces—directed to 
Governor Trumbull and by him to be comunicated—As my 
younger Brothers of the New England Indians(who have settled 
in our Vicinity) are now going down to visit their Friends & 
to move up Parts of their Families that were left behind— 
with this Belt, by them, I open the Rode wide, clearing it of all 
Obstacles—that they may visit their Friends & return to their 
Settlements here in Peace. 

We Oneidas are induced to this Measure on Acc® of the 
disagreable Scituation of Affairs that Way—& We hope by the 
Help of God, they may go & return in Peace—We earnestly 
recomend them to your Charity thro their long Journey. 

Now we more imediately address you our Brother the 
Governor and the Chiefs of New England— 

Brothers! 

We have heard of the unhappy Differences & great Conten- 
tion betwixt you and Old England—We wonder greatly—& 
are troubled in our Minds— 

Brothers! 

Possess your Minds in Peace respecting us Indians—We 
cannot intermeddle in this Dispute between two Brothers— 
the Quarrel seems to be unnatural—you are two Brothers of 
one Blood—We are unwilling to join on either Side in such a 
Contest—for We bear an equal Affection to both of you Old & 
New England—Should the Great King of England apply to us 
for our Aid—we shall deny him—if the Colonies apply—we still 
Refuse—The present Scituation of you two Brothers, is new & 
strange to us. We Indians cannot find nor recollect in the 
Tradition of our Ancestors the like Case, or a Similar Instance— 

Brothers! 

For these Reasons possess your Minds in Peace and take no 
Umbrage that We Indians refuse join® in the Contest We are for 
Peace— 


1This document is printed in Am. Archives, 4th Series, Vol. II, p. 1116. 
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Brothers— 

Was it an alien, a foreign Nation, who had struck you we 
should look into the Matter—We hope thro the wise Govern- 
ment & good Providence of God, your Distress may soon be 
removed & the Dark Cloud be dispersed— 

Brothers! 

As We have declared for Peace We desire you will not apply 
to our Indian Brethren in New England for their Assistance— 
let us Indians be all of one Mind & live in Peace with one 
another & you white People settle your own Disputes betwixt 
yourselves— 

Brothers! 

We have now declared our Minds please write to us that We 
may know yours— 

We the Sachems, Warriours and female Governesses of 
Oneida send our Love to you Brother Governor & all the other 


Chiefs in New England— 
signed by 
Shanonwarohane WILLIAM SUNOGHSIS 
VIKLASHA WATSHALEAGH Q 
June 19% 1775 WILLIAM KANAGHQUASSEA 
Prerer THAYEHCASE 
Interpreted & wrote GERMINE TEGAYAVHER 
by NIcKHES AHSECHOSE 
Sam! Kirkland THomas YOGHTANAWCA 
Mis'¥ ApAM OHONWANO 5 
QUEDELLIS AGWERONDONGWAS 
A true Copy of the HANDERCHIKO TEGAHPREAHDYEN Ps 
Original JOHNKS SKEANENDER = 
directed To the THOMAS TEORDDEATHA a 
Hon?!* Jon* 
Trumbull Esqr 


Governor of Connecticutt Test 


Gren. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. CooKE 


Rhode Island Camp Jamatca Piarns June 28 1775 
Sir 
Agreeable to the request you made in your last, I have 
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inclosd the Strength of the Regular forces & the Provincial 
Army lying round Boston—it is the exactest State that I am 
able to collect from the irregular returns made by the Province 
Massachusetts & Connecticut Forces 

I dont Suggest any new regulation for the army at present— 
should any thing occur to my mind I shall take the earliest 
opportunity to acquaint you with it—I observe there has been 
application from this Province for an Augmentation of the 
Troops I have only one thing to observe if you wish them to be 
of Service to their Country—be careful in the appointment of 
the Officers not only the Field Officers but the Captains & 
Subbalterns—for there are many inconveniencies that arise 
from the bad conduct of Officers that you cannot conceive off 
unless you had occular demonstration of the evil—A Ship 
Arrivd last night with Troops—it has been observd to Day that 
A Ship or two are missing out of the Harbour, it is Suspected 
that they are coming to Rhode Island—But I dont apprehend 
any Attention ought to be paid to the Suggestion—I heard a 
letter read Dated the Sixth of May from Holland, in which 
it is Said the Dutch are affronted with the English and have 
ordered the English Frigates away from the Texel—The 
French refuses to prohibit the exportation of Ammunition to 
America in any other way than that of laying a Small fine— 
The Spannish Monarch refuses to lay any restraint upon his 
Merchants—If these accounts are true which no doubt they are 
we may expect Soon to have a great plenty of Powder—May 
God prosper so desirable event—There can no offensive Oppera- 
tion go forward untill we are better Supply’d with Ammunition, 
But should they Sally I hope they’! meet with a very warm 
reception by the Small Arms—The Troops Seem to be very 
quiet at present—And General Gage it is Said has Sent out a 
Flag of truce to Day to Putnams' Camp the purpose not yet 
known—This is a condesencion in his Excellency its manifest 
he dont look upon us in the light of Rebbels but as a common 
Enemy—I am with great defference Your most Obedient 


humble Servant 
NATHANAEL GREENE 


1General Israel Putnam. 
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INsTRucTIONS TO CapTr. ABRAHAM WHIPPLE 


By the Honorable Nicholas Cooke Esq Deputy Governor, and 
Lieutenant General, of and over the English Colony of Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantations, in New England, in 
America. 

Instructions and Orders to be observed by Captain Abraham 
Whipple, Commander of the Sloop Katy, and Commodore of 
the armed Vessels employed by the Government for the Protec- 
tion of the Trade of this Colony, in Pursuance of the Commis- 
sion herewith given him 

That it Shall be lawful for the Said Abraham Whipple, and 
he is hereby required and enjoined in His Majesty’s Name 
George the third King of Great Britain and So forth, for which 
his Commission and these Special Orders Shall be afull Warrant 
and Discharge to him, and all others on Board his Said Vessel 
and the or Vessels fitted out and employed as aforesaid under 
his Command, to encounter expulse expel and resist by Force 
of Arms, as well by Land as Sea, and also to kill, Slay and 
Destroy, by all fitting Ways Enterprizes and Means, what- 
soever, all and every Such Person and Persons, as Shall attempt 
or enterpize the Destruction, Invasion Detriment or Annoy- 
ance of the Inhabitants of this Colony or Plantations: And 
to take and Surprize by all Ways and Means all and every 
Such Person and Persons, with their Ships Vessels, Armour, 
Ammunition, or other Goods, as Shall in hostile Manner invade 
or attempt the Hurt of this Plantation or the defeating thereof, 
or of the Inhabitants, or of any other Colony’s lawfully joined 
and united with this Colony for mutual Defence and Safety 
against a common Enemy, in order to preserve the Interest of 
His Majesty and his Subjects in these Parts. 


1At the Session of the Rhode Island General Assembly convened on the Second Monday 
in June 1775 it was voted that the Committee of Safety charter two vessels for the use 
of the Colony ‘‘and fit out the same in the best manner, to protect the trade of this 
colony.” The larger vessel was to have a complement of 80 men with 10 four-pounders 
and 14 swivel guns, the smaller vessel was to be manned with not exceeding 30 men. 
Abraham Whipple was appointed to command the larger vessel with the “ rank and power 
of commodore of both vessels.” The sloop commanded by Capt. Whipple under this vote 
was named the Katy. She was purchased for the Colony in Oct. 1775 and later was 
rechristened Providence and became a part of the American Navy. The foregoing 
document is a draft of orders and instructions issued probably in June 1775. R.I. Colonial 
Records, Vol. VII; Staples’ Rhode Island in the Continental Congress. 
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2. That all Ships and Vessels carrying Soldiers, Arms, 
Powder, Ammunition, Horses, Provisions, Cloathing, or any- 
thing else for the Use the Armies of Enemies of the united 
American Colonies Shall be Seized as Prizes. 

3. That the Said Abraham Whipple Shall bring or Send into 
this Colony or Such other Ports or Places as the Exigency of 
Affairs Shall make convenient and Suitable all Such Ships 
Vessels Goods and Men as he may Seize and take, with all Such 
Papers Writings and Documents as he may find on Board, to 
the End that Such Proceedings may be had thereupon as Law 
and the Necessity of the Case, may require. And that Such 
Ship Vessel and Goods, Shall be kept and preserved, without 
Spoil or Diminution and the Bulk thereof not broken until 
legal Decision be given for the Forfeiture and Distribution 
thereof. 

4. That no Person taken in any Ship or Vessel, tho known 
to be of the Enemy’s Party Shall be killed in Cold Blood, 
wounded, hurt, or inhumanly treated, contrary to the just Per- 
mission of War, upon Pain of Severe Punishment. And that no 
female Prisoner Shall be in any manner abused under great and 
high Penalties. 

5. That the Said Abraham Whipple Shall not doorAttempt 
anyThing against the Commerce or Trade of the United 
Colonies, or those who have commerce and Friendship with 
them, unless it be directed against their common Safety, and 
Such as is declared contraband by the continental Congress. 

6. That the Said Abraham Whipple his Officers and 
Company,Shall endeavour to the utmost of their Power to give 
Aid and Succour to all Such Ships and Vessels as they may find 
trading for the Benefit and Advantage of these united Colonies, 
and labour to free them from every Distress. 

7. That the Said Abraham Whipple Shall on: bringing or 
Sending in any Prize immediately give or Cause to be given 
Notice to the Chief Authority of any Place where Such Prize 
Shall be brought in, every particular relating thereto, to the 
End that Justice may be done to all parties concerned. 

8. That the Said Abraham Whipple Shall keep a Corre- 
spondence from Time to Time, and at all Conveniences, with 
the Commander in Chief of this Colony or the General As- 
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sembly, of all Prizes which he Shall take, and of every Thing 
Material which may occur; and observe Such further Orders as 
Shall be given him by the Assembly or his Superior Officers 
Given under my Hand and the Seal of the Col. afs¢ by and 
with the Consent and Approbation of the Committee of Safety 


the Day of in the 15** Year of His Majesty’s Reign 
A. D. 1775 
By his Honor’s Command 


Gov. Cooke To JoHN Hancock 
PROVIDENCE July 4* 1775 
Sir 

Your Letter of the 10‘ of June last came duly to Hand. 
I wrote immediately to the Delegates from this Colony upon 
the Contents of it to whom I beg Leave to refer you. 

I have now to acknowledge the Receipt of yours of the 20% 
of the same Month. Immediately after the late Battle upon 
Bunker’s Hill the remaining Forces from this Colony joined 
the Army near Boston; and it appears by the Return from the 
Brigadier-General' that the Army of this Colony consist of 
1390 effective Men. We are also equipping Two armed Vessels 
to carry 110 Men exclusive of Officers. Upon a most urgent 
Application from the Provincial Congress of the Massachusetts- 
Bay the General Assembly ordered 6 Comp* of 60 Men each 
to be raised to join the Regiments in the Service of this Colony, 
and have ordered One Fourth Part of the Militia to be inlisted 
as Minute-Men. They have passed an Act putting the Troops 
of this Colony under the Command of the General of the 
combined Army 

I will only add that on this most important Occasion this 
Colony will exert itself in unremitting Efforts for the common 
Defence and Safety. 

I am with great Esteem and Regard 

Sir 
Your most obed* 
humble Serv* 
Nicu* Cooke 
Honble John Hancock Esq' 


1General Nathanael Greene. 
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Gen. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. CooKE 


Ruope Istanp Camp July 9 1775 
HonNORED SiR 

A General Council of War was held to Day at Cambridge, 
at the close of which his Excellency General Washington, 
directed me to acquaint you, that he thinks it necessary that 
the recruits be forwarded as Soon as possible, and What 
Tents are made or can be got made be forwarded as Soon as 
may be, The Captains or one of the Subbalterns come forward 
with the recruits of each Company 

I am informed by his Excellency that the expense is to be a 
Continental expence, this you may be assured off—And as 
every Government will receive pay for the number of Troops 
they send I hope the People will enlist chearfully— 

Our Troops here are in great want of cloathing I wish the 
Commisary might be furnisht by the Committee of Safety 
with a quantity of course Linnens for shirts, & Some thing for 
coats & Breeches—They also want Hats Shoes & Stockings— 
But every thing that is Sent, ought to be at a moderate price 
as a large Advance gives great uneasyness in the Camp Not 
only among the men but among the Officers for they Stand 
by the People belonging to their respective companies and 
condemn every appearance of extravagance—There is Some 
People is Louzy, and there is no possibility of geting them 
clean without a Shift of Cloaths which many want and cannot 
get without they are furnisht by the Committee—I am your 
honnors most Obedient humble Servant—NATHANAEL GREENE 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. COOKE 


CAMBRIDGE Camp July 18 1775 
Sir 
You will please to accept my sincere Acknowledgments for 
your favor delivered me by General Green,! on my Appoint- 
ment to the chief Command of the American Army—The 
voluntary Choice of Freemen contending in the great Cause 


1General Nathanael Greene. 
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of civil Liberty, & the concurring Approbation of the wise and 
good, at the same Time that they confer the highest Honour 
upon the Object of that Choice, demand the utmost Energy & 
Exertion of my poor Abilities;—Such as they are, my Country 
has & shall at all Times command them. Allow me now Sir, 
to express my warmest Wishes for your Health & Happiness, 
and to assure you that I am, 
with much Respect Sir 
Your most Obedt 

Hbbl Serv* 

G° WASHINGTON 
Gov. Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To THE RHOopE IsLAND DELEGATES TO THE 
CONTINENTAL CoNGREsS! 


PROVIDENCE July ye 18 1775 

GENTLEMEN 

Since my last of the 10 instant I have none of yours before 
me I have nothing very meterial to communicate to you at 
present afairs in this coloney Remain much as when I Rote 
last we have three men of War and one packet that are con- 
stantly aRobing and plundering allmost all the Vessels that 
comes in Especially those that belong to providence none 
Escape that they can get in their power and they have So 
Strong a party in their favour in the town of Newport that 
nothing can be said or done in the coloney but they have 
immediate intilligence of it our Wanton? appears Very open 
now in oposition to the american measures and has Cpt 
Wallace® often at his house to dine &c there is severall of the 
true friends to the cuntry amoveing out of Newport I Expect 
the toreys will have the Rule there Soon. I Received a letter 
from Generall Greene a Sabbath Day which informed me they 
Expected a general Battle this weeke I suppose for this Reason 


1The foregoing letter in the handwriting of Gov. Cooke is indorsed ‘‘Coppy Letter To 
the delegates To the Continental Congress.”—Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward. 

2Governor Joseph Wanton. 

‘Sir James Wallace, Captain of the frigate Rose. 
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that General Gage had collected all the Strength that he Ex- 
pected Soon and they were begining to grow Sickly for want 
of fresh provisions’ and vegitables &c and our people were 
Strengthening them selves’ Every day by fresh Recrutes’ and 
intrenchments &c and it was Expected they would make a bold 
push to indevour if possable to break through and Rout our 
armey they are brought to great Straits within the town their 
Salt provisions bad and little or nothing fresh to be had that 
it seems as if they are brought to the nesesety to force there 
way through or perrish’ in the attempt our people mad a 
bold push last week and got what cattle and sheep and hogs 
they had left on long Island which I believe was the last they 
had upon any of the Islands in the harber two or three gentle- 
men from putman’s intrenchment last week were down Vewing 
the works &c who discovered two or three officers from the 
in campment on Bunkers hill Each party eged toward the other 
till they got So near as to talk togather then they laid down 
their swords and walked up to gather the gentlemen that were 
officers in the Reguler army seemd to lament much the un- 
happy contest and asked the other if there was’ no way that 
could be hit upon to Settle matters and asked if the congress 
was now Seting and if they could not find out some means for 
a Sesation of hostiletyes they made no dout if taxation was all 
we were contending for it would be given up these gentlemen 
further informed that they came from Irland this Spring got 
in the day before the battle on bunkers hill and went Right 
into that battle and seemed much to lanfent the unhappy 
division of the Nation there was a gentleman in town last 
Evening from Conecticut who informd that Governor trumbul 
had Received advice by Express from cannedy that Generall 
Carlton had siezed all there provisions’ for the King, and that 
the cuntry people were so Exasperated that they had sent on 
Express of for asistance and were determined to joyne the 
americans and take possession of the cuntry if we would assist - 
them he further informed that Governor Carlton had taken 
great pains to set the indians’ upon us and would have 4 or 
500 of them Round him at atime when they were drunck they 
would Sing the War Song and take up the hatchet but as soon 
as they got Sober again they would Run of home and did not 
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caire to go to war Mr. Ward! is gone down to the camp he 
Expects to be gone all this weeke. 
I am Gentlemen 
your most obedient and 
most humble Servant 
Cooke 
one deteachment of our new Raised } 
Troops Sets of for the camp this day 


Gov. CookEe To STEPHEN HopkKINS AND SAMUEL WARD 


PROVIDENCE July 25“ 1775 
GENTLEMEN. 


I wrote you by the last Post. Since which I have received 
Nothing from you. M* Ward had a Letter by the last Post 
which made mention of one to me; but none is yet come to 
Hand. I should be glad to be informed by whom it was 
forwarded. 

I have nothing material from the Camp since my last. We 
have Persons from thence almost every Day, and I learn by all 
of them that our Intrenchments are so strong that it seems 
almost impossible they should be forced. Capt. Wallace? in 
One of his mad Fits last Week drew up all three of the Men of 
War before the Town of Newport and swore with the most 
bitter Imprecations that he would burn it. He fired several 
Guns over the Town which put the People, the Tories as well 
as the Whigs, into the most terrible Consternation. I hear 
that Two Women have since lost their Lives in Consequence 
of the Fright. 

I have often called upon the Committee of Safety to get out 
their Accounts to forward to you: And they as often tell me 
that they have employed so many People in different Branches 
of Business, and are making new Contracts daily for the Supply 
of the Army in Camp, that it is impossible to make any toler- 
able State of their Accounts while they are in the midst of their 
Work. They can send a rough Sketch of what they have paid 


1Henry Ward, Secretary of the State of Rhode Island. 
*Sir James Wallace, Captain of the frigate Rose. 
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out, or they can send you a pretty exact Account of the Cost 
of getting away one Company; If that will be of any Service. 
The Two Gentlemen of the Committee in this Town are now 
gone to the Camp to pay off some of the Soldiers. The Secre- 
tary informs me that he hath sent you all the Papers you have 
written for, besides others that he thought might be service- 
able. I have sent to Newport for a Copy of the Association 
entered into there and of the Names of the Subscribers but 
have not been able to obtain it. If I do shall forward it by the 
First Opportunity. 

The General Assembly stands adjourned until the Third 
Monday in next Month, when you will have an Opportunity 
of applying for Advice and Direction; and to whom you will 
please to give a particular Account of every Thing material. 

I am with great Regard, 

Gentlemen 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 
Honble 8. Hopkins & S. Ward Esqrs 


Gov. Cooke To Capt. JoHN PAIN AND Capt. JoHN SANDS 


PROVIDENCE July 29, 1775 

GENTLEMEN 

We have authentick Intelligence that 2 Men of War and 11 
Transports sailed from Boston the Beginning of this Week; 
and we have the highest Reason to think that they are intended 
to take Cattle Sheep &c from the several Islands and very 
probably from yours in Order to supply the Enemy in Boston 
where they already suffer greatly for Want of fresh Provisions. 
As it is of great Consequence to prevent their being supplied 
I recommend to you to procure the Town to be called together 
immediately to consult upon the proper Measures for Defence. 
I have sent you by this Opportunity 2 Quarter Casks of 
Powder together with some Lead and Flints to enable you to 
defend your own Property. And in Case you think an Aid of 
Men necessary let me know it forthwith & you may rely upon 
every Thing in my Power to afford you Assistance. 
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By Letters from Philadelphia we are assured that General 
Carleton’s Endeavours to prevail upon the French and Indians 
to take up Arms against us have proved ineffectual; as also 
have the Attempts made by the Tools of the Ministry to stir 
up the Indians upon the Frontiers of all the Colonies. I have 
the Pleasure also to inform you that the Colony of Georgia 
hath at length heartily joined the united Colonies & have 
chosen 5 Delegates to sit in General Congress who are expected 
daily at Philadelphia. The Inhabitants of Georgia have siezed 
13000 lb of Powder imported in Capt. Maitland! from England 
and supposed to be designed to supply the Indians 

I am, 
Gent. 
Your most hble Serv‘ 
CooxE] 
Capt. John Pain & 
Capt. John Sands 


Gov. CookE To JoHN SmITH MEMBER 
IsLAND CoMMITTEE OF SAFETY” 


PROVIDENCE July 31% 1775 
Sir 
Having been repeatedly called upon in the most pressing 
Terms by our Delegates in Philadelphia for the Accounts of 
the Committee of Safety that they may be laid before the 
Continental Congress; I must urge you to prepare your Ac- 
counts to be presented to the General Assembly at the Opening 
of the next Session, that after being considered by them they 
may be forwarded to our Delegates as soon as possible. As 
the Delegates represent this as a Matter of great Importance 
I must beg you not to fail; and am 
Sir 
Your most hbble Serv* 
CooKE] 
Mr. John Smith 


1Hon. Colonel John Maitland. 


*This letter bears the indorsement that it was sent to each member of the Committee 
of Safety. 
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Gov. Cooke! To GEN. WASHINGTON 


PROVIDENCE August 8 1775 


Sir 

Last Evening Col. Porter? delivered me your Letter of the 
4*» instant, to which I have paid all the Attention the Import- 
ance of it deserved. 

This Colony the last Fall, not confiding entirely in the pre- 
carious Supply of Powder that might be expected from the 
Merchants, imported a considerable Quantity, tho’ not so 
large as was ordered. The supplying the Inhabitants, who 
were in a Manner utterly destitute the Army near Boston and 
our armed Vessels, have so exhausted this Stock that the 
Powder now left which is all in this Place is greatly insufficient 
to resist even a short Attack upon it. Our Situation is the same 
with Respect to Lead. So that at present none of either Article 
can be spared from the Colony. 

By a Vessel which arrived here on the 30“ ult? from Cape 
Francois we are informed that the Captain of the Vessel sent 
from this Port to the Cape for a Quantity of warlike Stores in 
which the Committee of Safety for the Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts had interested themselves, had executed his Com- 
mission and was to sail with a large Quantity in a Day or Two; 
so that she may be hourly expected. This Colony about Four 
Weeks ago dispatched a suitable Vessel with Money to pur- 
chase 15 Tons of Powder and other warlike Stores; which also 
may be soon expected. Of these Vessels we have the highest 
Reason to think the Enemy have gained Intelligence; the 
Ships of War upon this Station having for several Days past 
cruised continually off Block-Island and from thence to Mon- 
tauk Point and up the Sound. This hath made us think it 
absolutely necessary to send the smallest of our armed Sloops 
to cruise without the Ships of War and endeavour at all 
Hazards to speak with the Vessels expected with Powder and 
order them to another Port. She will sail this Day. The other 
armed Sloop by her being within the River prevents the 


1This letter is indorsed “‘ Lre to Gen] Washington.” 
*Colonel Elisha Porter, in command of a Hampshire County Regiment. Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington, Vol. III, p. 260. 
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Cutter* and Barges from committing Depredations. So that 
she cannot be spared; nor indeed is a Vessel of her Force re- 
quired for the Enterprize you mention.—We have in this 
Harbour a very fine sailing Packet that would answer the Pur- 
pose extremely well; which might be equipped with Swivels, 
manned with about 20 Men and be ready to sail in less than 
Two Days. But as I do not think it prudent that her sole 
Dependence should be upon getting Powder at Bermuda 
it will be necessary to send a Sum of Money to purchase a 
Quantity at some other Port in Case of a Disappointment at 
Bermuda. In the present State of the Colony I do not think 
it probable that a sufficient Sum can be procured here for that 
Purpose before the Sitting of the General Assembly; and there- 
fore advise that Application be made to the General Court of 
the Massachusetts Bay to advance Part of the Sum necessary. 
I believe we may be able to supply One Half the Sum here.— 
Col. Porter hath been at Bedford and along that Eastern Shore, 
but can hear nothing of Harris'. He is now bound as far as 
New London to endeavour to meet with him; but is greatly 
apprehensive that he is fallen into the Hands of the Enemy. 

We have Information that several Ships of War and Trans- 
ports were the Day before Yesterday at New-London; and 
that the Country round were all arming and mustering. We 
have also heard that they have taken some Stock off the East 
End of Long-Island. 

Sensible of the great Scarcity of Lead in the Country I some 
Time ago wrote to the Congress of the Massachusetts and to 
our Delegates at the Continental Congress recommending that 
a Part of the large Quantity of Lead at Ticonderoga should be 
immediately brought down; and still think the Measure 
necessary. 

I shall immediately give Orders to the Committee of Safety 
to purchase for the Use of the Colony all the Tow-Cloth that 
can be had. 

This Letter waits upon you by my Son whom I beg Leave to 
recommend to your favourable Notice. 


1Captain Benjamin Harris. 
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I am with very great Esteem 


Sir 
Your most obedient and 
most humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 


If the Powder supposed to be at Bermuda be private Prop- 
erty it must be immediately paid for. If not I suppose it will 
be settled with the other Matters in Dispute. This is a Matter 
that ought to be known and provided for—Upon further 
Consideration I am very doubtful whether a Vessel can be 
immediately provided with Men here; and therefore am of 
Opinion that Twenty five or Thirty Sailors had better be 
draughted from the Army and held in Readiness to embark 
immediately upon the Arrival of Harris. 


Gov. Cooke To GEN. WASHINGTON 


PROVIDENCE August 11, 1775 

Sir 

Since my last to you M* Ward’, One of the Delegates, hath 
returned from the Congress. He informs me that some of the 
Bermudians had been at Philadelphia soliciting for Liberty to 
import Provisions for the Use of the Island. They gave In- 
formation of the Powder mentioned in your Letter to me, and 
were of Opinion it might easily be obtained. They were told 
by the Delegates that every Vessel which they should send to 
the Northward with Powder should be permitted to carry 
Provisions to the Island.—Whether their Situation will not 
probably prevent them from bringing the Powder I submit 
to your Excellency.—M' Porter? and M’ Harris* are both here. 
To Mr’ Porter who can fully inform you in the Matter I refer 
you. 

I have forwarded about 1300 lb of Lead which is all that 
can be procured at present; that Article being extremely scarce 
among us.—In my last to you I mentioned that I thought it 


1Governor Samuel Ward. 
*Colonel Elisha Porter. 
*Captain Benjamin Harris. 
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might be brought from Ticonderoga with more Ease than it 
can be procured in any other Way; and am still of the same 
Opinion. 

I have given Orders to the Committee of Safety to purchase 
all the Tow-Cloth that is to be bought in the Government; but 
am afraid the Quantity will be small; the Scarcity of course 
Linens in the Colony having occasioned a great Use of that 
Article in Families. 

I am with great Esteem, 

Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most obedient — 
humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 
His Excellency 
Gen! Washington 


Gen. WASHINGTON! TO Gov. CooKE 


Camp at CAMBRIDGE 
August 14* 1775. 

Sir 

Your Favors of the 8. & 11** Instant are duly received the 
former I laid before the General Court of this Province, but 
one of the Delegates having communicated to them, what M* 
Ward did to you of the Proceedings of the continental Congress 
touching this Powder; nothing was done towards providing 
Specie, that the Vessel might proceed to other Places, in Case 
of Disappointment at the first. I am of Opinion, that the Col- 
lection of any considerable Sum here would be difficult in the 
Time proposed: And I think there is the less Necessity for it, 
as there are few Colonies who have not some Vessels out on 
this Errand, and will probably bring all that is at Markett. 
Having conversed with Coll° Porter? and farther considered 
the Matter, I am of Opinion it ought to be prosecuted on the 


1This document bears the indorsement ‘‘Copy of a Lre from Genl Washington, Augt 
14,1775. The original being Sent to Philadelphia by the Coms. for settling the Accot 
of the Colony with the Congress." 

*Colonel Elisha Porter. 
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single Footing of procuring what is in the Magazine. The 
Voyage is short, our Necessity is great, The Expectation of 
being supplied by the Inhabitants of the Island under such 
Hazards as they must run, is slender: so that the only Chance of 
Success is by a Sudden Stroke. There is a great Difference 
between acquiescing in the Measure, and becoming Principals, 
the former we have great Reason to expect, the latter is doubt- 
ful—The Powder by all our Information is public Property, 
so that as you observe it may be settled with our other Ac- 
counts. The draughting Men from here would be very difficult, 
and endanger the Discovery of the Scheme. I am not clear 
that I have Power to send them off the Continent, and to 
engage them as Voluntiers, it would be necessary to make their 
Destination known. I should suppose the Captain who is to 
have the Direction of the Enterprize, would rather chuse to 
have Men whom he knew, and in whom he could confide in 
Preference to Strangers——From what Collo. Porter informs 
me, I do not see that Harris’s Presence is absolutely necessary, 
and as his Terms would add considerably to the Expence, after 
obtaining from him all the Intelligence he could give, his 
Attendance might be dispens’d with.—The Vessel lately sent 
out to cruize for the Powder, seems to me the properest for 
this Voyage, and as the Ten Days will soon expire if no Objec- 
tion occurs to you, she might be dispatched. 

I have given Directions respecting the Lead at Ticonderoga, 
which I am of Opinion with you is the Surest Mode of Supply 
in that Article. 

I have sent by this Opportunity a hunting Shirt as a Pattern 
I should be glad you would inform me what Number you think 
I may expect. 

I had flattered myself with the Hope, that the Vigilance of 
the Inhabitants on the Islands & Coasts, would have disap- 
pointed the Enemy in their late Expedition after live Stock. 

I hope nothing will be omitted by the several Committees, 
& other Officers to guard against any future Attempts, by 
removing all the Stock from those Places where their Shipping 
will protect them in Plundering. I do assure you Sir, it would 
be rendering a most essential Service to the Publick Interest.— 
Their Distresses before were very great, and if renewed after 
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the present Supply is exhausted must be productive of very 


great Advantages. 
I am Sir, 
with much Esteem 
Your most Obed. & 
very Hbl. Servant 
G° WASHINGTON 
Govr. Cooke 


MASSACHUSETTS PROVINCIAL ConGRESS TO Gov. COOKE 


Watertown Aug" 14th 1775 
Sir 
This Court has received information that the Mail from 
Providence to Newport, which contains Letters from the post 
Office at Cambridge, was intercepted last week by a Man of 
Wars boat, in passing Conanicut ferry, and Several of the 
letters taken out, your Hont is Sensible that it may be of the 
most dangerous consequence, to have letters from these parts, 
fall into the hands of those who are Seeking our destruction. 
We therefore request of your Honor, that some order may be 
taken in your Government, that all Letters to or from the Post 
office at Cambridge may be Conveyed by Land thro’ your 
Colony, as far as it is practicable, and that none be allowed to 
be Sent over Conanicut ferry,— 
Hon!* Nich Cook Esq 
In the House of Representatives August 14. 1775 
The within Draught is accepted—and Sent up to the Honor- 
able Board for Concurrence— 
Sam! Freeman Speak' Pr. Temp. 
August 1775 
In Council read & concurred 
Perez Morton 
Secry pro temp 


Gov. CooKE To BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PROVIDENCE August 15** 1775 


Sir, 
I think it my Duty inform you that on Friday Morning last 
as Benjamin Mumford who rides Post from Newport to New 
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London was crossing the Ferry to Newport he was taken by 
Capt. Wallace of the Ship Rose who broke open the Mails 
sent some of the Letters ashore and kept the Remainder in 
Order to send them to Boston—He detained Mumford until 
Yesterday. 

As the Mails will always be in the Power of the Ships of War 
so long as the Post continues to cross the Ferries to Newport 
which will not only render all Intelligence precarious but may 
be the Means of giving such Informations as may be very 
prejudicial to the common Cause I take the Liberty of recom- 
mending that the Mails be brought through Narragansett 
directly to this Town instead of being carried to Newport; and 
that they be returned the same Way 

Mr’ Ward informs me that he delivered to you a Copy of the 
Act of Assembly establishing Post-Offices and Post-Riders in 
this Colony. In that Act M* Nathaniel Otis was appointed 
Post-Master for Newport; who hath removed to Middletown 
in Connecticut. The General Assembly have since appointed 
M' Solomon Southwick in his Room. 

I am with great Truth and Regard 

Sir 
Your most obedient & most humble Servant 
B. Franklin Nicu* Cooke 


Cox. GuRDON SALTONSTALL! TO COMMITTEES OF 
CORRESPONDENCE AND INSPECTION IN 
Kines County, R. I. 


New Lonpon Aug* 1775 
GENT? 
We take the Liberty of inclosing you the Copy of a Letter 
received from his Excellency General Washington which you 
will find was wrote in Consequence of the late unhappy 


1Col. Gurdon Saltonstall of New London, Conn. was a son of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall. 
He was born in 1708, graduated from Yale in 1725, and soon became prominent in both 
civil and military affairs of the Colony. He saw service in the French wars 1745 and 1755; 
was frequently Representative and Assistant in the General Assembly, and was Judge of 
Probate for New London Dist. from 1751 to his death in 1785. He was in command of 
troops guarding New London in the fall of 1775 and was made Brigadier General of Militia 
in September 1776 in command of nine regiments which joined Washington at West- 
chester, N. Y. Dexter's Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College. Vol. I. 
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Plunder of Stock from Fishers Island in Addition to the Stock 
being taken from the above Island, you will probably have 
heard of a Quantity of Stock having been likewise plunderd 
from Gardner’s and Plumb Island. Committees from the 
Several Towns in this County are now convened with a Desire 
of falling on Some immediate Measures to have the Stock ail 
removed from the different Islands in the Sound, and are like 
to succeed in having the Stock removed from Fishers Island 
without delay and shall, before we rise, endeavour to be as 
well agreed in some effectual Measures to remove all from 
Gardiners, Plumb and Shelter Islands; and We being all em- 
barked in One grand important Controversy would earnestly 
recommend to the Several Committees in your County to loose 
no Time in endeavouring to have all the Stock removed from 
Block Island, and to take Such wise Precautions relative to 
other Stock that you may think exposed as your Wisdom and 
Vigilance Shall direct. We are with great Esteem 
Gent" Your most humble Servant 
p* Order 
G. SALTONSTALL, Chairman 
We have the Pleasure of sending this by Col Noyes! 
who has been very obliging in attending this Meeting 
To the Committees of Correspondence 
and Inspection in the Several Towns in the 
County of Kings County Rhode Island 


James Otis To Gov. CooKE 


WatTerTOWN August 18th 1775— 

Sir 

Involved as we are in the Calamities of an unjust and cruel 
War, and Numerous the difficulties, we have to Struggle with 
in Consequence of it, we are yet to Acknowledge with Grati- 
tude to the Supreme Disposer of all Events the many Signal 
appearances of Divine providence in our favour. In the 
frequent Encounters we have had with our Unnatural Enemies 
upon our Coasts, they have in almost every Instance been dis- 
appointed and defeated, and many of them have fallen into our 


1Colonel Joseph Noyes. 
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hands. Yet this very circumstance has added to the Number 
of our difficulties. Most of the Goals in this Colony, are al- 
ready so Crowded with them, that they can hardly contain 
them all. We therefore request of your Honor that we may 
send some of our prisoners into your Colony, and that you will 
be pleased to inform us what places you think proper to assign 
for the reception of them. As the Cause we are engaged in, is 
the Common cause of the Colonies, we Cannot entertain a 
doubt of your ready complyance with our request.— 

In the Name & behalf of the Major part of the Council. I 
have the Honor to be very respectfully— 

Sir 
Your Most Obed* hum?!* Serv* 
James Otis President 

P.S. We inclose a Resolve, lately passed by the General 
Court of this Colony, respecting the restraint of Vessells bound, 
on Whaling voyages; which, as this Court think is a matter 
of great importance, they recommend to the Consideration of 
your Assembly 

JaMEs OTIS 

Hon! Nich® Cook Esq 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL’ TO Gov. CooKE 


LEBANON 24* Aug*t 1775 

Si 

Mr’ William Warner, the bearer hereof, hath undertaken to 
go mate on board The Brigantine Minerva, burthen 113 Tons, 
an Armed Vessel ordered to be fitted out for Defence of our 
Coasts Capt Giles Hall, to be comander.—This young 
Gentlemen, son to Capt Oliver Ring Warner of Newport, now 
residing at Middletown, coming on business to Providence and 
Newport is instructed to procure a good Gunner for the Brig— 
As he is acquainted with the Seamen in your Colony, thinks 
he can inlist some number of Sutable men for the service among 
his Acquaintance there,—applied to me to know whether they 
may be accepted if he should;—have given him for Answer— 
that I am not sollicitous from whence the men are inlisted— 


‘This letter is addressed ‘* To The Honble Nico Cooke Esq.” 
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and shall accept them provided it be not disagreable to you, 
or the Gentlemen of your Government 

Please therefore to be so kind as to promote him in obtaining 
a suitable person to be Gunner, and let him know your pleasure 
about inlisting Sea Men within your Colony for this Service— 
It is hoped this Measure of fitting an Armed Vessels for De- 
fence may be a comon Benefit—We are fitting out another 
of about 42 Tons—Shall be glad to know what your Govern- 
ment hath done in fitting out Armed Vessels.— 

As you are so much nearer Head Quarters, suppose I can 
give account of nothing New.—From Tyconderoga the Ac- 
counts at present appear very favourable—The Canadians & 
Indians wish to be Neuters—Many of the Canadians promise 
to afford our men every Assistance in their power—There hath 
been an Insurrection among them to prevent their being forced 
to Act against us—The Ministerial Troops at St John’s are 
fortifying and building two Row-Gallies, to carry 12 Guns 
Each—The number of Men there about 280—at Chamblee 
100—at Montreal 50—Quebec 30 or 40—The whole Number 
of Regulars in Canada these included, does not exceed 700— 
Provisions Scarce, the people look on themselve Oppressed— 
Cole Guy Johnson hath carried with him about 400 men prin- 
cipally Tenants not skilled in Arms, and not more than 100 
Indians.— 

This day we received Advice that the Oneida Indians re- 
ceived our Speeches very kindly;—about 400 were present.— 
The Chiefs from the Six Nations are coming to a Conference 
at Albany, with Gentlemen appointed by the General Congress; 
some are actually come to Albany,—and the rest on their way 
—Our Gentlemen have set out to meet them—The Oneida’s 
engage to give us an Answer in 10 or 12 days.” — 

Have enclosed for your Acceptance Our late Answer to 
Ministerial Queries—And an Account sent of our Numbers— 
I have the Honor to be 

with great Esteem and Regard 
Sir 


Your most Obedient 
Hble Servant— 
Jont® TRUMBULL 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO Gov. COOKE 


Puitap* Aug*t 27. 1775 
Sir, 

I received yours of the 15th Instant, acquainting me with 
the Loss of the Mail; and proposing a new Route for the Post, 
to prevent Such Accidents hereafter. In that you will take the 
Advice & Direction of the principal People in your Govern- 
ment. The Comptroller will Soon be along your Road, for the 
purpose of establishing all the Stages & Offices as he shall be 
advis’d & find best. I would request your Care of the enclos’d; 


and am, 


Sir 
Your most humble 
Servant 
B. FRANKLIN 
M' Cooke 
Gov. Cooke To GEN. WASHINGTON 

PROVIDENCE Septem? 1775 

Sir 


I observe that in the Cambridge Paper of Yesterday there 
is an Extract of a Letter from Bermuda to New York giving 
an Account that upwards of 100 Barrels of Powder had been 
taken out of the Magazine supposed to have been done by a 
Vessel from Philadelphia, and another from South Carolina.— 
This Intelligence appears to me to be true; and I beg to know 
your Excellency’s Opinion of it as soon as possible that if it 
be thought best to Relinquish the Expedition I may recall 
Capt. Whipple as soon as his Cruise for the Packet is out. His 
Station in this River is very necessary as Capt. Wallace hath 
equipped a Sloop with 6 Carriages and a Schooner with 4 who 
may be very troublesome here. 

I am with great Respect 

Sir 
Your most humble Servant 
CooKe] 
General Washington 


| 
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GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. COOKE 


Camp at CAMBRIDGE 
Septem’ 18 1775 
Sir 


Your Favours of the 9, 14 & 15 Inst. have been duly re- 
ceived. The Readiness of the Committee to co-operate with 
me in procuring the most authentick Intelligence & dispatch- 
ing Capt. Whipple for this Purpose, is peculiarly satisfactory, 
& I flatter myself will be attended not only with Success, but 
the happiest Consequences to the publick Cause—I should 
immediately have sent you Notice of the Paragraph in the 
Philad* Paper (which is all the Account I have of the taking 
the Powder at Bermudas) but I supposed it must have come 
to your Hands, before it reached ours: I am inclined to think 
it sufficient to suspend Capt. Whipples' Voyage at least till 
farther Intelligence is procured from Philad*: As it is scarcely 
supposable those Vessels would have left any Quantity behind 
worth the Risque & Expence of such a Voyage.—As this 
Enterprize will therefore most probably be laid aside for the 
present it may be proper for Capt. Whipple to keep his Station 
a few Days longer for the Packet. It must be remembered they 
generally have long Passages, & we are very sure she has not 
yet arrived at Boston, nor do I find she is expected there— 

The Voyage to Bayonne is what I should muth approve & 
recommend. The Person sent to Gov. Trumbull has not yet 
called upon me; but the Scheme appears so feasible, that I 
should be glad to see it executed, at the same Time I must add 
that I am in some Doubt as to the Extent of my Powers to 
appropriate the publick Money here to this Purpose—I could 
wish you would communicate it to the Congress, for which you 
will have Time sufficient, & I make no Doubt of their Con- 
currence. In fact the State of our Treasury here at present is 
so low that it would be impracticable to be of any Service to 
the Expedition if all other Objections were obviated. 

We have no News either in the Camp or from Boston except 
a Peice of Intelligence from the latter that the Enemy are 


1Captain Abraham Whipple. 
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pulling down the South End of the Town in order to continue 
a Work across from River to River. 

Your chearful Concurrence with me in publick Measures & 
Zeal for the Service calls for my best Thanks: You will please 
to accept them & believe me with 

much Truth & Esteem, Sir; 
Your most Obed. & very 
Hbble Serv* 
G° WasHINGTON 

P.S. No Southern Mail arriving last Saturday we are 
apprehensive it has again fallen into the Enemies Hands. If it 
was not attended with too much Trouble should be glad you 
would cause Inquiry to be made—if by any Accident the Let- 
ters are at Providence you will please to forward them by 
Express. 

The Hon Nicholas Cooke Esq D. Governour 

Rhode Island. 


Gov. Cooke To Capt. JoHN GRIMES 


PROVIDENCE Sept 20. 1775 
Cap JoHN GRIMES! 
Comander Sloop Washington 
On recep*t of this you are to Proceede Directly out to Sea in 
the Night on your arivall of Block Island then and not till 
then Open this letter, In there, is your Order, and follow the 
Same, from Me &e 
Nicuo'* Cooke 


Orvers R. I. Recess COMMITTEE TO 
Capt. Joun GRIMES AND Capt. ABRAHAM WHIPPLE 


Co.ony oF RxopeE Istanp &c 
At a Meeting of the Committee Appointed by the General 
Assembly to act During the Recess of the Assembly, held 
at the Council Chamber in Providence on the 20° day of 
Sep* AD 1775 
‘Capt. John Grimes was appointed First. Lieut. of the Sloop Katy, under Capt. Abra- 
ham Whipple in June 1775 and soon afterwards was made captain of the smaller vessel 


fitted out under vote of the R. I. General Assembly in place of Christopher Whipple. 
R. I. Colonial Records, vol. VII. 
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The Hon!* Nich® Cook 
Present Ambros Page Esq' M' John Smith 
Jon* Randle Esq' Col. John Mathewson 
John Jenckes Daniel Mowry 


& John Dexter Esq" 

Whereas his hon' the Deputy Gov" hath Rec® Inteligence 
from Gen! Washington that The powder in the Magazine at 
Bermudas hath been Taken away by Some vessel from the 
Continent of America, By Means whereof it appears highly 
Necessary that this Committee Give notice thereof To Cap* 
Abraham Whipple now Cruising of Sandy hook To prevent 
his Intended voyage to Bermudas af? 

Therefore voted that Capt John Grimes Commander of the 
Packet Washington Sail as Soon as may be (in the night To 
Sea, and Cruise of Sandy Hook if ’tis agreeable to his Instruc- 
tions in order to Speak With Said Whipple and Deliver him 
Instructions from the Chairman of this Committee But 
Should the Said Grimes not fall in with Said whipple, by the 
27 Day of this Instant Sept he is To Return Immediately To 
providence 

voted that Simeon Aldrich be Capt Jonathan Comstock 
Leiut and Ebenezer Trask Ensign, of the Second Company or 
trainband of the Town of Smithfield in the Room of Thomas 
Aldrich Elijah Arnold and Peleg Arnold who hath Refused 


Sir PROVIDENCE Sept? 20% AD 1775 
As Your Orders ware to Cruse off of Sandy Hook the Space 
of fourteen days in order to Speak with y*® packet and then 
proceed for Bromoda there to proceed according to Your 
Orders heretofore given, but having Rec* undoubled Intele- 
gance That the powder &c at that Place ware already Taken 
away: by Order of the Comme These are therefore to Order 
You to Continue Your Cruse for the Space of Ten days Longer 
to gether with Capt Grimes by whom I send this Letter, in 
Order to Take the s¢ packet and If you do not fall in with her 
at the End of Ten days You are To Return to providence. 
NB Ten days Exclusive of the 
fourteen day and you are 
Requested to Keep your Bromoda 
Interprise as a Secreet 
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Cart GRIMES 

You Being Commander of the Packet—Washington on the 
Opening these Orders You are To Proceed Directly of Sandy 
Hook in Order to Meet Capt Abraham Whipple who is Crusing 
of and on these If you do not Meet him Directly You are To 
Continue Your Cruse of and on Keeping out of Sight The 
Hook and Strik from Sight of Long Island Southward as far 
as the Egg harbour & back Untill you find him. If You do not 
find him by the 27. of This Month, Not Meeting him you are 
to return Directly home but in Case You Meet Capt Whipple 
you are to abide with him and follow his order &c Delivering 
him This Letter Directed him Providence Sep‘ 20. 1775. 


PROVIDENCE Sept? 20“ 1775 

sr 

as your orders ware To Cruse off of Sandy Hook the Space 
of fourteen Days in order to Speak with the packet and Then 
proceed to Bromoda & there to proceed according to your 
Orders heretofore given; But having Rec* undoubted Intilio- 
gence That the powder &c at that place are already Taken 
away by order of y* Committee these are therefore to Order 
You To Continue Your Cruse for the Space Ten days Longer 
to gether with Capt Grimes in order to Take the Packet— 
and then To Reuturn To Providence: Cap Grimes by whom I 
Send This Letter is ordered To continue & Cruse with You To 
the End of your Cruse and Thn Return in Company with [un- 
finished). 


Gov. Cooke To Gren. NATHANAEL GREENE 


PROVIDENCE Septem 26* 1775 
Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of the 23¢ instant, and cannot 
help expressing my Surprise at your mentioning Divisions in 
the Assembly, and a Proposal made to recall the Troops in 
such a Manner as to shew that you give Credit to the Reports; 
which I assure you so far as I can learn are entirely void of any 
Foundation in Truth.—There hath not been the least Division 
in the General Assembly from any Motive of Departure from 
the common Cause. On the contrary the Firmness of the 
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General Assembly is perfectly to be depended upon. Nor was 
any Motion ever made for withdrawing our Troops.—If these 
Reports have been propagated in the Army I must desire you 
to take Pains to set the Matter in a true Light, otherwise they 
may prove injurious to the common Interest.— 

I have recommended to General Washington the paying the 
earliest Attention to the reinlisting the Troops, and have as- 
sured him that this Colony will heartily concur in every pru- 
dent Measure for that Purpose.—I am greatly apprehensive 
that almost insuperable Difficulties will arise in accomplishing 
that essential Service; and earnestly desire you to use your 
Influence that it may be entered upon as soon as possible. 

I am with great Regard, 

Sir 
Your most obedient and 
most humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 
General Greene 


Gov. Cooke To Gov. JoNATHAN TRUMBULL 


PROVIDENCE Septem’ 26“ 1775 

Sir 

Your Favour of the 18 instant hath been duly received. In 
Compliance with which I give you the following Extract from 
General Washington’s Letter to me of the same Date. ‘The 
Voyage to Bayonne is what I should much approve and recom- 
mend. The Person sent to Gov. Trumbull hath not yet 
called upon me; but the Scheme appears so feasable that I 
should be glad to see it executed. At the same Time I must add 
that I am in some Doubt as to the Extent of my Powers to 
appropriate the publick Monies here to this Purpose. I could 
wish you would communicate it to the Congress for which 
you'll have Time sufficient and I make no Doubt of their Con- 
currence. In Fact the State of our Treasury here is so low that 
it would be impracticable to be of any Service to the Expedi- 
tion, if all other Objections were obviated’””—I have accord- 
ingly laid the Proposal before the Congress. 
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Capt. Martindale' of our Brigade who left Cambridge 
Yesterday informs us that he received a Letter dated last 
Thursday from an Officer in the Detachment destined for 
Quebec informing him that they were then 14 Miles up the 
River Kennebeck. 

I am, with Thanks for the Intelligence you favour me with 
from St Johns, and with much Truth and Esteem— 


Sir 
Your most obed*t and 
most hble Serv* 
Cooke 


Gov Trumbull 


Joun Hancock to Gov. Cooke 


5 1775 

Sm 

The Congress having received certain intelligence of the 
sailing of two north Country built Brigs of no force from Eng- 
land on the 11 of August last loaded with 6000 Stand of Arms 
and a large quantity of powder & other Stores for Quebec with- 
out a convoy: and it being of importance if possible to intercept 
them, I am directed by Congress to desire you with all possible 
expedition to dispatch the armed vessels of the Colony of Rhode 
island on this Service that the vessels you dispatch be Supplied 
with a Sufficient number of men, stores &c and particularly 
with oars: That you give the commander or commanders Such 
instructions as are necessary as also proper encouragement to 
the Marines & Seamen that shall be sent on this enterprize, 
which instructions &c are to be delivered to the commander or 
commanders Sealed up with orders not to open the same until 
out of sight of land on account of Secrecy 

As there is also advice that a large quantity of Brass ordi- 
nance military stores & provisions are sending out to Boston, 
you are to give orders to seize all transports laden with am- 
munition cloathing or other stores for the use of the Ministerial 
Army or Navy in America; and that the said vessels with their 


‘Captain Sion Martindale. 
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cargoes when taken be secured in the most convenient places 
for the use of the Continent. 

For the encouragement of the Men employed in this service 
I am ordered to inform you that the Congress have resolved 
that the Master, Officers and Seamen shall be entitled to one 
half of the value of the prizes by them taken, the wages they 
receive from the Colony notwithstanding 

The ships or vessels of War are to be on the Continental 
risque & pay during their being thus employed. 

On this subject I have wrote to General Washington & 
desired him to dispatch one or More vessels from Massa- 
chusetts bay on this Service. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir 
Your most Obed Servt 
Joun Hancock Presid 


Hon! Lieut Gov? Cooke 


SAMUEL Warp TO Gov. CooKE 


5* Oct. 1775 

Sir 

I laid that Part of your Honors Letter relative to the proposed 
Voyage and your first Letter upon the same Subject before 
the Com” of Secresy & I am instructed to acquaint you. That 
they approve of the Plan and in Behalf of the united Colonies 
agree to advance a sufficient Sum of continental Money to 
purchase sixty or eighty Tons of good Gun Powder as suits 
you best, to run the Risque of the Money & Powder the Persons 
intrusted behaving with Fidelity and to give the same Com- 
missions & Freight which they give to other Persons for the like 
Service which you may rely upon to be a handsome Compensa- 
tion for the Service: The money shall be paid to your Order on 
Sight, The Committee make it a Rule when they advance 
Money to take good Bonds for the faithful Performance of the 
Contract on the Part of those who receive it, your Honor will 
be pleased to take such Bonds if you should advance the Money 
for the Voyage until we can replace it with continental money; 
the Bonds must be made payable to Thomas Willing Benjamin 


| 
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Franklin Philip Livingston John Alsop Silas Dean John Dick- 
erson John Langdon Thomas McKean & Samuel Ward Esq" in 
Trust for & to the use of the thirteen united Colonies in North 
America; The Condition that the money shall be faithfully 
laid out in France for good Gunpowder upon the best Terms & 
delivered to the above Com*® for the use of the s* united Col- 
onies in some Part of the Colonies of Rhode island or Con- 
necticut the Danger of the Seas & Enemies excepted: If the 
whole Quantity of Gun Powder cannot be got the Com*® would 
have as much Salt Petre with a proportionate Quantity of 
Sulphur to manufacture with it purchased as will make up 
the proposed Quantity of Powder the Bonds may specify that 
& also that if the Powder Salt Petre & Sulphur cannot be had 
as above directed that the Money shall be returned to the 
Com*® aboves?. 

The Com® would have waited for your particular Terms 
upon which the Voyage should have been undertaken but 
thought it would occasion a Delay of several Weeks & probably 
frustrate the Voyage, they therefore directed Me to propose 
to your Honor if hard money or good Bills of Exchange can be 
got, immediately to procure the same & dispatch the Vessel 
as soon as possible 

It is expected that Provisions will be allowed to be exported 
to foreign Countries agreable to the non exportation Agree- 
ment, if so the Money may be laid out here in flour at a low 
Rate. 

If the Voyage cannot be undertaken without the Moneys 
being first sent from hence or if any other unforeseen Event 
retards it let Capt Hopkins! come here immediately or acquaint 
us with it in any other Way & every thing reasonable on our 
Parts shall be done to expedite the Voyage I have the Honor 
to be in Behalf of the Committe of Secresy 

Sir 
Your most obedient 
humble Servant 
Sam 


Gov' Cooke 


‘Captain Stephen Hopkins. 
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P. S. 

This Com* will if good fire Arms & Gunlocks are to be had 
at the Place proposed to go to advance the Money for two 
thousand stands of good Arms & five thousand good double 
bridled Gunlocks; Nothing of this matter ought to transpire 
save to the concerned if these last articles are engaged for the 
Bonds must contain the matter 


Newport Town Councit To Gov. CooKE 
At a Town Council Newport October 16 1775 


Present Ebenezer Richardson | 
William Read 
Robert Taylor > Members of y* Town Council 
Thomas Freebody 
Daniel Holloway 
Whereas the Town Council have Drawn up a Remonstrance 
in Order to Lay before the Hon*'* Nicholas Cooke Esq? and 
others who are a Committee constituted by the General As- 
sembly to Transact the Business of the Colony During their 
Recess Respecting the Difficulty and Distress the Inhabitants 
of this Town Labor under, The Town Council have therefore 
Appointed You Samuel Dyre and John Jepson Esq™. and M* 
John Malbone (son of Godfrey) to Wait on Said Committee 
with said Remonstrance and to Request the favor of them to 
Give this Town or General Hopkins Such Directions and Ad- 
vice respecting said affairs as they may Judge Necessary for y® 
Well being of y* Town but if His Honor Nicholas Cooke Esq’. 
should not be at Providence and you should think it Expedient 
to Proceed to Cambridge to wait on his Honor then you are 
Requested to Proceed there and Wait on him for his Advice 
Signed by Order and in Behalf of y* Town Council, 
Witness Wm CoppinoTon Council Clerk. 


Gov. Cooke To Newport Town CounciL 
CAMBRIDGE October 21** 1775 


GENTLEMEN 
Your Application to me by Mess™ Dyre, Jepson, and 
Malbone engaged my utmost Attention; and I embraced the 
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Opportunity of taking the Advice of a Committee of the 
Honble the Continental Congress, now sitting here, upon the 
important subject of it. They unanimously gave their Opin- 
ion that the Inhabitants of Newport should supply the Ships 
of War with Beer and fresh Provisions as usual provided 
Wallace complies with the Terms he hath offered; and that the 
Troops should be removed out of the Town. They are also 
unanimously of Opinion that the Troops ought to remain on 
the Island. I have written to this Effect to General Hopkins'; 
and have also submitted to him to remove the Troops at a 
greater Distance from the Town if he shall think the Service 
will not suffer by it. 


I am also to inform you that an Express arrived Yesterday 
at Head Quarters from Portsmouth, advising that on Tuesday 
last a Naval Force supposed to be the Fleet from Boston con- 
sisting of one 64, One 20, Two 18 with a Bomb-Ketch or Two 
and a large Transport or Two full of Men appeared off Fal- 
mouth Casco-Bay and demanded of the Inhabitants that they 
should deliver up their Arms & give Hostages for their future 
good Behavior. Upon Condition of this Delivery of Part of 
them the same Evening he gave them to the next Day to con- 
sider of the Proposal. They accordingly delivered him 8 
Muskets. He showed the Committee his Orders which were 
positive to destroy the Town, and also the Town of Ports- 
mouth, in Case they should refuse to comply with the Terms 
offered. A very heavy Cannonading was heard the next Day 
at Falmouth. I give you this Information that you may con- 
sider what Probability there is of your being treated in a 
similar Manner. 


I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedt hble Serv‘ 
Nicu* Cooke 
Town Council of Newport. 


‘General Esek Hopkins. 
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Gren. WASHINGTON TO Gov. COOKE 


Camp at CAMBRIDGE 

Oct? 24. 1775 

Sir 
The inclosed Information, being of the highest Importance, 
I thought it proper to transmit it to you with all Dispatch. 
I am Sir 
y™ mo. ob. Servt 
G° WASHINGTON 


ENCLOSURE WITH LETTER OF GEN. WASHINGTON OF OcT. 
24, 1775 


FatmoutH Monday 16. Octo® 1775 


The Canceaux Ship of Sixteen Guns Commanded by Capt 
Mowatt, A large Ship, Schooner & a Sloop Armed, Anchored 
below the Town the 17**—at 3 P. M. they weigh’d and came 
up and Anchor’d within gun Shott, and Immediately Capt 
Mowatt sent a Letter on Shore to the Town, giving them two 
hours to Move their families out, as he had orders to fire the 
Town, the Town Immediately Chose a Committee of three 
Gentlemen & Sent them on board to Know the reason of that 
Town’s being Set on fire, he returned for Answer that his 
Orders were to Set fire on all the Sea Port Towns between 
Boston and Halifax and that he Expected New York was then 
burnt to Ashes, he farther said that when he received Orders 
from the Admiral he desired that might shew some favour to 
the Town of Falmouth, which the Admiral Granted. (I 
suppose, as Capt Mowatt was under particular Obligation to 
some Gentlemen at Falmouth for Civilities Shewn him when 

‘) in Captivity amongst them) and which favor was, to spare the 
Town till 9 o Clock Wednesday Morning in Case we would 
send him off Eight Small Arms, which the Town immediately 
did—Wednesday Morning being the 18** the Committee went 
on board Capt Mowatt Again in Order to save the Town, he 
said he would save the Town till he heard from the Admiral, 
in Case we would send off Four Carriage Gunns, deliver up all 


1Captain Henry Mowatt, British officer. 
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our Small Arms, Ammunition &c—& send Four Gentlemen 
of the Town as Hostages, which the Town would not do— 
about half past Nine in the Morning he began to fire from the 
four Armed Vessels, and in five Minutes set fire to several 
Houses—He continued firing till After dark the same day, 
which Destroyed the largest part of the Town—he farther 
informed the Committee that he should proceed to Portsmouth, 
and Destroy that Place also— 

The foregoing is as near the Facts as I am able to remember, 
as Witness my Hand— 

Signed. Prarson JONES 
Cambridge Oct® 24 
1775 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


Camp at CamBrinGe 24 Nov' 1775 
Sir, 

I have your favour of the 28* ult? before me—immediately 
upon receipt of it, I communicated the Contents to the D: 
Commissary—(M* Trumbull being sick in Connecticut—) 
as a business appertaining to his department; but, as Deputy, 
he wishes for the direction of his principal, to whom I could 
wish you to write, as he is at Lebanon & not expected back 
under three weeks—his intention I know, was to make both 
Beef & Porke bring itself to this place; but as that cannot be 
in the case you mention, there is no doubt of his readiness to 
take the Beef if delivered here in Barr'* at the price other Beef 
in Barrels stands him in here.—perhaps (for an encouragement) 
more; to get it out of the reach of the Enemy— 

I thank you for your order in favour of M* Bowen,! who, I am 
informed, after some to do, got the Cannon wanted, somewhat 
more convenient.—Herewith you will receive a Copy of the 
proceedings of the conference held at this place with the Com- 
mittee of Congress.—nothing new since my last.—with much 
esteem & respect. I am Sir 

Y* Most Obedt & Serv* 
G° WASHINGTON 
The Hon>!* Govt Cooke 


Jabez Bowen, Committee appointed by R. I. General Assembly to inquire the price of 
cannon. R. I. Colonial Records, vol. VII, p. 417. 
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GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. COOKE 


Prospect Hiuu Nov 5* 1775 

Dear Sir 

By an Express from General Skuyler! we have the agreeable 
Intelligence of the reduction of Fort Chamblee upon the River 
Sorel—There was Eighty Royal Fuziliers and about an hundred 
Women & Children made Prisoners of War—There was 124 
Barrels Powder two Mortors a large quantity of Shot—230 
stand of arms—about 100 Flour bb 60 or 80 Barrels of Beef & 
Pork and a quantity of Butter taken in the Fort—no Lives 
lost in the Reduction—St. Johns is closely Blocked up and 
twas expected would Capitulate in two Days after the Capitu- 
lation of Fort Chamble—There was one Major two Capt & 
three Subs made prisoners at this Fort which I had I like to 
have forgot to mention—There is a party gone on to Invest 
Moreal where very little Opposition was expected as the 
Peasantry of Canada are warm in our Cause—By Letters from 
Colo Arnold? this Day Dated the 13* of last Mont® we expect 
he is in Possession of Quebec for he expected to be there in Ten 
Days from the Date of his Letter—We are informd by a Gentle- 
man who left Canada about Six Weeks ago that there was not 
20 Soldiers in Quebec and that Governor Carlton*® was at 
Moreal—The City of Quebeck quite defenceless, there being 
only two Guns mountd on Carridges in the City—Colo Arnold 
writes his party are in high Spirits and have gone through in- 
credible fatigue without a murmur—in all probabillity Canada 
is wholely reduced by this, as Carltons party are Small, and the 
French Nobless® Lukewarm, but on the other hand Our Army 
is large and Strongly reinfore’d by Canadians, who are raising 
in the Cause of Liberty—Our Sloops of War have taken a 
Vesel Bound for Boston with 120 Pipes of Maderia Wine, and 
Two other Vessels of some considerable consequance—We 
are Just carrying into Excution the plan You and the other 
Gentlemen of the Committee establish’d for the Rule of our 
conduct in the New Establishment of the Army—The Local 
prejudices common to all Independant States I apprehend 


1Genera! Philip Schuyler. 
2Colonel Benedict Arnold. 
Guy Carleton. 
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will create Some difficulty, but I hope it may not be productive 
of any very dissagreeable consequences—We are compleating 
the Barracks those that continues in Service will have fine 
Accomodations & extraordinary good liveing—high Wages & 
New Clothes—powerful motives for the Soldiery to engage 
anew Seting a Side their Zeal for the Glorious Cause of Liberty 
—The Rhode Island Regiments are reduced to two, agreeable 
to your Advice, if all three of the Regiments were to Engage 
they would not compleat two—But make no doubt but that 
Recruits can be had to compleat these two Regiments—Gen- 
eral Lee! intends to set out in a Day or two for Newport if 
nothing happens to prevent his present Resolution—The 
Enemy in Boston are throwing up Some works on Mount 
Whoredom and on the Common they are greatly Apprehensive 
of an Attack—How far that might be prudent I dont pritend 
to Say—But the best of Veterans are requird to Storm a Town, 
what Success might attend an Irregular Attack without great 
Superiority in numbers, requires no Spirit of Phrophecy to 
foretell—Our Opperations here may appear Something Tardy 
—I am but a young Officer and therefore an incompetent 
-Judge of Military Opperations—By old Experienced Officers 
its thought to be a great point gaind to keep the Enemy Hen- 
coop’t up with in their Lines, their Situation must be very dis- 
piriting, to have but a Small Range, and cut off from all the 
refreshments of Life—And had we plenty of what we wish, 
they would meet with Dayly & hourly insults, which would 
make their Situation Still more disagreeable if not compel 
them to come out and Shew themselves in the Open fields— 
God Send us a Speedy Supply is the hearty wish of Sir your 
most Obedient humble Servant 
NATHANAEL GREENE 


Grn. To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 
(Copy sent To Gov. CooKE) 
TiconDEROGA Nov’ 7. 1775 
Sir 
Your Honor will receive the Account of the Reduction of 
St Johns, with all that Satisfaction with which I communicate 
it to You, The Garison Surrendered on the 24 Instant 
1General Charles Lee. 
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A few Days before the above Event, General Carlton made 
an Attempt on Lieut Col® Warner,: Who was posted with his 
Corps, & part of the Second Battalion of the Forces raised in 
this Colony at Longuille & was repulsed with Loss, one of the 
Prisoners taken on this occassion, Gen!! Montgomery? Sent into 
St Johns to inform Maj Preston* how Matters stood. 

We are much indebted to Gen!! Montgomery’s fortitude & 
Perseverance; I have not time to be more particular, as I have 
a variety of Dispatches to Send, I have ordered this by Express, 
That Your Honor may have the earliest opportunity of an- 
nouncing this agreable Intelligence 

I am Sir 
Your Honors 
most Obed 
Hum! Servant 
Pu. ScHUYLER 
Governor Trumbull 
Copy 


Hancock To Gov. Cooke 


PxHILADELPHIA Nov* 10* 1775 
As the City and Colony of New York are in great Distress 
for want of Powder, and Information having been Receiv’d 
that some Powder had lately Arriv’d in your Colony, I am 
Directed by the Congress to Apply to you, and Request you 
immediately to Send to the Committee of Safety of New York 
One Ton of Powder for the Defence of that City and Colony. 
I am so Engag’d in the Business of Congress, that I have not 
Time to Add, but that I am with much Esteem, 
Hon Sir 
Your most Obed Servt 
Joun Hancock Presid 
Hon Gov Cooke— 


1Lieut. Col. Seth Warner. 


2General Richard Montgomery. 
3Major Charles Preston. 
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Gov. Cooke To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 


PROVIDENCE Novem 14. 1775 

Sir 

Most heartily do I thank your Honor for your Account of 
our Success at St Johns and return your Congratulations upon 
this happy Event; which I look upon as a sure Presage of our 
being Masters of the whole Province; especially as there are 
Letters from Col. Arnold of the 13“ ult® informing us that the 
Canadians had shewn the most friendly Disposition; and that 
he expected to arrive at Quebec in Ten Days; at which Time 
Governor Carleton with his whole Force was preparing to 
attack our Army at St Johns 

The General Assembly which met here on the 31 ult® passed 
several Acts which, although they had no Precedent for from 
any of the other Colonies, they looked upon as important and 
even necessary. The King’s Proclamation of the 234 of August 
is decisive with Respect to the Measures that will be taken 
against America. And the General Assembly passed an Act 
making it Death and Forfeiture of Estate for any one to cor- 
respond, with or supply the Enemy with Provisions, warlike 
or naval Stores or to pilot any of their Ships. They have also 
taken into Possession the Estates of Gov. Hutchinson, Sam! 
Sewall, George Rome, Jahleel & Benj* Burton, Thomas Moffatt, 
and several others whom they deemed inimical to the Country. 
We have also ordered a Regiment of 500 Men to be raised who 
for the present will be stationed upon Rhode Island to defend 
that Island and the Stock upon it. A Committee is also ap- 
pointed to carry on the Manufacture of Saltpetre at the Ex- 
pence of the Colony. Governor Wanton’s' whole Conduct 
ever since the Battle of Lexington having convinced the Gen- 
eral Assembly of his being inimical to the great Cause in which 
we are embarked they deprived him of his Office and declared 
the Chair vacant—These are the principal of the spirited 
Measures taken at the last Session. 

Providence smiles upon us by Sea as well as by Land. 
Several Vessels with Supplies for the ministerial Army in 
Boston having been lately taken by our Cruizers; of which I 


4Governor Joseph Wanton. 
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make no Doubt you have been informed. By a Gentleman 
who left Philadelphia on the 5* instant we have Accounts 
that the Congress having equipped Two Frigates of Thirty 
six 12 & 9 Pounders each; and that Half of the Compliment of 
One of them had inlisted the Day before. 

I think it proper to acquaint you that the General Assembly 
did me the Honor of appointing me Governor of the Colony; 
and to assure you of my utmost Exertions to cooperate with 
you and the other Friends to our Country in every Measure 
for the Defence & Safety of it. 

I am, 
Sir 
Your most obedient & most hble Serv* 
Cooke] 


Gov Trumbull 


To Gov. CooKE 


Custom House Newport 14 Nov’. 1775 
Sm 
I have received Your Letter of the 11 Instant “demanding 
of me all the Silver and Gold and Paper Bills of Credit, and 
Bills of Exchange now in my possession belonging to the 
Crown.” 

It is not necessary for me to enter into a consideration of the 
reasons you have given for making the demand: It is enough 
for me to say, I shou’d be very unworthy the Trust reposed in 
me if I was to comply with it. 

Mr. Eseck Hopkins (who I understand is a Brigadier Gen- 
eral under appointment of the General Assembly of this Col- 
ony, and now commanding an armed Force on this Island) 
has also interdicted me from removing any Money or other 
Property which may be in my hands belonging to the Crown 


1Charles Dudley had been Collector and Surveyor of Rhode Island since May 31, 1768. 


On Nov. 15, 1775 he fled for refuge to the British vessel Rose. On Nov. 28, 1775 the 
Recess Committee of Rhode Island “took in charge” his personal effects. On December 
28, 1775 this Committee voted that “ one of the beds with the furniture taken from Charles 
Dudley be presented to General Lee.” See letter of Gen. Lee to Gov. Cooke, post. 


Arnold’s History of R. I., vol. II. 
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at the Peril of my Person and private Property—My Person 
I trust will soon be out of his reach; and confiding in the power 
and Justice of that Government which I have the honor to 
serve; I shall submit my private Property to his Disposal. 


Sir 
I am Your Most hble Servant 
Cuas DupLEY 
Collector. 


To the Honble Nich Cooke Esqr 
Governor of the Colony of Rhode Island &c. 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


CAMBRIDGE Nov* 18. 1775 

Your favor of the 13 Inst by Mr. Phillips' I received; In 
answer thereto you will be pleased to order the Officers and 
Men that have been stationed at Block Island, to march to 
this Camp; Reinforcements are wanting, & probably will be, 
when they are here, they will be Incorporated in the Conti- 
nental army, if they Choose it, The many circumstances at- 
tending the new arrangement of which, had in some measure 
occasioned me to forget these men before—When an account 
of the Wages & Subsistance due them, is transmitted, I Shall 
give necessary orders for their payment. 

I congratulate you upon your appointment to the Govern- 
ment of the Colony & am much Obliged by the Assurances you 
give me of such Assistance as may be in your power 


I am Sir 
with great esteem 
Yr H Servt, 
G° WASHINGTON 
The Hon>'* Governor Cooke 


1Peter Phillips. 
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BENJAMIN TRUMBULL! To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 
(Copy 1n Gov. TRUMBULL’s HAND SENT TO Gov. COOKE) 


Camp North of St Jonns Friday Morn® 6 °Clock 
Nov 234 1775 
Hon? Sir— 

General Wooster with the Troops under his Com4, after 
an expeditious & tedious March, arrived in the Camp on the 
West Side of the Lake South of St Johns 26** Octo—The next 
Day we passed the Lake & march? down about 3 Miles on the 
East Side of it where we crossed it again & took our Post on the 
West Side about 1-1/2 Mile below the Fort—The principal 
Part of the Army which had encamped on the West of the Lake 
South of St Johns march4 Down & joined us the next Day & 
the two Generals came Down & pitched their Tents in this 
North Encampment—The Night follow* the Ground was 
marked out for a new Breast Work & Battery, on a small but 
advantageous Eminence, about 80 Rods N W of the upper 
Fort—200 Men were employed in erecting the Battery, under 
the Comand of Col° Ward? & that Night raised the Works 
about 5 feet high, so that by Day Light they were tolerably 
well covered—The Cannon, Military Stores & heavy Baggage 
were put on Board the Boats, & passing the Fort in the Night, 
fell down with the Current to our Encampment—The Time 
from Sunday Morn* to Wensday was spent in cutting & clear- 
ing the Road to the Battery, in preparing the Platforms, draw- 
ing up the Cannon, making Cartriges, filling Shells & in carry- 
ing in Warlike Stores & Mortars—Gen" Wooster employed all 
his Ability to have the Works compleated with the utmost 
Dispatch On Wensday Morn* between the Hours of Nine & 
ten, the North West Battery was opened, from which Time 
this & the East Battery kept up a very heavy & almost in- 
cessant fire for more than Six Hours In this short Time it is 
supposed that we fired a thousand Cannon Balls & more than 


1Rev. Benjamin Trumbull was born in Hebron, Conn. From 1760 to 1820 he was 
pastor of the First Ecclesiastical Society in North Haven and was the author of a General 
History of the United States from 1492 to 1792. In April 1775 he was appointed Chaplain 
of Maj. Gen. David Wooster’s First Connecticut Regiment which was in service at the 
reduction of St. Johns. Thorpe’s North Haven Annals. 

*Lieut-Colonel Andrew Ward. 
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100 Shells—the firing ceased about an Hour by Sun—& the 
Gen!" sent a Truce to Maj* Preston’ the Comander of the 
Forts, with a Letter mak* Hon»!* Proposals if he would Sur- 
render the Forts, The Maj* sent an Answer to the Letter & a 
treaty comenced the next Day—About Nine °Clock the last 
Ev®* the Articles of Capitulation were signed—at Eight this 
Morn* the Garrison are to march out with their Arms to the 
Parade & their lay them Down—our Troops are at the same 
Time to take Possession of the Forts—of all the Kings Stores, 
Arms, Ordnance & Shipping—The Regulars are to have their 
Baggage, & to remain Prisoners of Warr. till the present 
Troubles shall be settled, or they exchanged for other Prison- 
ers— 

Several Things have contributed not a little to this impor- 
tant Acquisition The Arrival of Gen! Wooster, his Activity & 
Engagedness in the Service as well as that of his Men, animated 
& gave a Spring to the whole Army, & at the same Time in- 
timidated the Enemy—the tak* of Chamblee with so large a 
Quantity of Provisions & Stores on the 18 Oct? had its In- 
fluence in this happy Event. and especially the Defeat of Gov" 
Carlton att Longuille on the 30™ past by Col? Warner*—Gov* 
Calton with about 800 Men attempted to cross the River & to 
Land at Longuille—Col® Warner opposed his land* with 300 
brave fellows for 5 hours, till night came on & Carlton & his 
Party retreated—four Indians were found Dead on a small 
Island where some of them made a Shift to Land—two 
Canadians & two Indians some Arms & Indian Baggage were 
taken—Col° Warner had one 4 pounder which was well man- 
aged & is supposed to have done great Execution—it is very 
remarkable that in a Battle of 5 Hours Col* Warner had not one 
Man either killed or Wounded—The Regular Officers were 
allowed to examine the Frenchmen who were taken by Col® 
Warner & they Swore them upon the holy Evangelists that 
what they related was the Truth—These Events, together with 
the terrible Fire we made upon them the Day before, their 
Want of Provision & Powder, determined them to surrender 
If I can obtain a Copy of the Terms of Capitulation, & an In- 


i1Major Charles Preston. 
*Colonel Seth Warner. 
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ventory of the Ordnance, Provisions, Shipping, & Military 
Stores found in the Forts before the Express goes off I will 
inclose them to your Honor 

As to the State of our Army, in this Place, it is this, as nearly 
as I can find—the whole Number includ*® Officers, & Soldiers, 
does not much exceed 2000—Of this Number one half belongs 
to Connecticut—We have about 700 at Longuille, Chamblee 
& Le Traire—a Number must be sent home with the Prisoners, 
another Detatchment must be left at this Post, & I imagine 
our whole Number, when all join together that can go forward 
& meet at Montreal, will not exceed twenty two or three hun- 
dred Men—The Season is far advanced, & we have but few 
Days of fair Weather at a Time, the Men are badly cloathed, 
& cannot lye warm or dry in Tents at this Time of Year, & I 
fear it will be with great Difficulty that they will be prevailed 
with to go forward The Generals however I believe are deter- 
mined to go forward Tomorrow for Montreal if the Weather 
is not too stormy. 

I beg leave to congratulate you on the Success of the 
American Arms in this Part of the Continent & to subscribe 
myself with great Esteem & Cordiality 

Your Honors assured Friend & 


most obedient 
humble Servant 
Brens* TRUMBULL 
To the Hon? Jon* Trumbull &c 
Copy 


Wiiu1am CoppiIncTon To Gov. CooKkE 


Newport Dect 1* 1775 

Sir 

M' Francis Malbone this day going on board Cap’ Wallace 
by order of y® Council, in y® Absence of M* Dyre,! He y* 
Said Cap‘ Wallace Immediately asked him the Opinion of 
y® Town Relating the two officers taken the Night before in y* 
Town & Carried to head Quarters whether it was not a Breach 
of y® Truce, and was Answered by M* Malbone that they were 
not taken by the Inhabitants of y* Town therefore the Town 


14Samuel Dyer. 
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Could not have Violated y* Truce on which he Cap’ Wallace 
said he Esteemed it as a Violation of y* Truce, and that he 
then made a Demand of y* Town that the Two Officers at 
Quarters Should be Returned, if they were not he would make 
all y® Prisoners in his Powers which he was Sure would be many, 
on which he M* Malbone Answered that M* Dyre was Expected 
from Providence & Desired that he would Suffer y* Boats to 
Pass until his Return which he Promised he would do, and 
threatened much that if those two officers were not Released 
that he would have Satisfaction of y* Town for Suffering the 
Armed Men coming into Town with Many Threats &c After 
Cap* Malbone had taken y* Greatest Pains to Convince him 
that it could not be a Breach of y* Truce, he Answered that he 
had Given Possitive Orders that none of his Men Should go on 
Shore but that those two Officers Landed in y* way of their 
Duty in Pursuit of three of their Men who had Run away and 
their Intention was not to Disturb y* Peace of y® Town, when 
Immediately on their Landing before they Got of y* Wharfe 
they were taken, and As y* Looked on y* Town to be in a State 
of Neutrality therefore the takeing of his Officers and Makeing 
them Prisoners was a Violation of y* Truce and Insisted upon 
their being Returned and as the Town is in Great want of 
Wood & other Necessaries which will be Stopt unless this 
Affair is Setled which will put us in y* Utmost Distress, We 
therefore pray Your Honor to take y* Same under Your Serious 
Consideration and Do what you Shall Judge in Your Wisdom 
- shall be Necessary to be Done for y* Well being of this Town, 
Signed by order and in behalf of y* Town Council of Newport 

Sir Your most Ob‘ humble Servant 

W™ CoppincTon Council Clerk 

The Honle Nicholas Cooke Esq? 
Gov? & Commander in Cheif of y* 
Colony of Rhode Island &c 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. Cooke 


Campripge December 5 1775 
Sir 
I have of late, met with abundant reason to be convinced 
of the impracticability of Recruiting this Army to the new 
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establishment in any seasonable time, by voluntary Inlist- 
ment—The causes of such exceeding great lukewarmness, I 
shall not undertake to point out; sufficient it is to know, that 
the fact is so—Many reasons are assigned, one only I shall 
mention, and that is, that the present Soldiery are in expecta- 
tion of drawing from the landed Interest & Farmers, a Bounty 
equal to the allowance at the commencement of this Army, 
and that therefore they play off—Be that as it may, I am satis- 
fied, that this is not a time for trifling, and that the exigency of 
our Affairs calls aloud for vigorous exertions. By sad experi- 
ence It is found, that the Connecticut Regiments have deserted 
and are about to desert the noble cause we are engaged in; nor 
have I any reason to believe, that the forces of New Hampshire, 
this Government or Rhode Island will give stronger proofs of 
their attachment to it, when the period of their dismission, (if 
they claim it) arrives: For after every stimulus which I have 
been able to throw in their way, and near a months close en- 
deavour, we have Inlisted but about men, 1500 of which, 
are to be absent at a Time on Furlough, untill all have gone 
home, in order that they may visit & provide for their families. 

Five Thousand Militia from this Government and the 
Colony of New Hamsphire are ordered to be at this place by 
the 10 Instant, to releive the Connecticut Regiments & supply 
the difiency which will be occasioned by their departure & those 
on Furlough—These men I am told by Officers who have been 
Eye witnesses to their behavior, are not to be depended upon 
for more than a few days, as they soon get tired, grow impatient, 
ungovernable, and of course leave the Service—What will be 
the consequence then, If the greatest part of the Army is to be 
composed of such men? 

Upon the New establishment, 26 Regiments were Ordered to 
be raised, besides those of the Artillery and Riflemen: of these, 
New Hampshire has three, Massachusetts Sixteen, Rhode 
Island two & Connecticut five—A mode of appointing the 
officers was recommended, and as strictly adhered to, as cir- 
cumstances would admit of; these Officers are now Recruiting 
with the success I have mentioned. 

Thus Sir have I given you a true & impartial state of our 
situation, and Submit it to you & the other three New England 
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Colonies wisdom, whether some vigorous measures, If the 
powers of Government are adequate, ought not to be adopted, 
to facilitate the completion of this Army, without offering a 
bounty from the publick, which the ‘Congress have declared 
against, thinking the terms inclusive thereof, greater than ever 
Soldiers had—I have by this conveyance laid the matter before 
Congress, but the critical situation of our affairs will not awaite 
their deliberation & recommendation, Something must be done 
without further delay— 
I am sir 
Your Most obed* Servt 
G° WASHINGTON 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


CAMBRIDGE December 17. 1775 
Sir 

By sundry persons and Accounts just from Boston I am 
Informed, that the Ministerial Army is in very great distress 
for want of fresh provision, and having received Intelligence 
that there are Two hundred Fat Cattle on Block Island, and 
some Transport Vessels cruizing that way in quest of Necessa- 
ries for the Army, I must request you to have the Cattle & 
removed from thence immediately, and from every other place 
where their Ships can come & take them away—It is a matter 
of the utmost importance to prevent them from getting a 
Supply; If they can be hindred now, the advanced season of 
the year & the inclement weather which we may expect ere 
long, will put it out of their power. 

I yesterday received the Inclosed Information from Several 
persons who lately came out from Boston, which I thought it 
my duty to Transmit to you—It is more than probable, that 
the destination of the Trrops may be very different from what 
they have given out; they may have made use of that to deceive 
us in another Quarter—It is certain that Several Ships left the 
Harbour yesterday morning 

Iam Sir 
with great regard 
Your Very Hble Servt 
G° WASHINGTON 
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Jos Hawkins To Gov. Cooke 


Govenour Cook East Greenwicn 19% Dect 1775 


Inclosed you will Recieve the Evidence of one Parker 
Relating the Transactions of Some of the People in Newport 
I am very much Surprised that So much pains is Taken to 
Secure the Town of Newport and the Towns on the Continnant 
Lef out I wish you and the Rest of the People Concern’d 
May Not make a Seperate Bargain with that Enverite Enimy 
Wallis without Taking in all The Town in this Colony—only 
Give your Self a moment Time to Think of the Condition of 
many Famelies in the Colony now Stript from Every Comfut 
of Life and Exist only by the Charity of the People where Evir 
they fall in, that if Wallis is at Peace with Newport he in mene 
Time may Ravige the other Part of the Colony Which I Humb- 
ly Conceive will Not be Borne with wth the Suffering People 
in the other Parts of the Colony 

I am Sir your Humble Servat 
Jos HawkKINs 


To the The Hon! Nicholis Cook in Providence 


ENCLOSURE IN Letrer oF Jos Hawkins TO GEN COOKE 


Dec. 19, 1775. 


The Deposition of James Parker of Southkingstown in the 
County Of Kings County, Taylor, of Lawful Age and Engaged 
according To Law Testifieth and Saith, That I was a Minite 
man Inlisted on Cap’ Sam! Babcock* Company upon my 
Passage from Stoningtown Harbour to Block Island about the 
Middle of September Last Past I was Pressed by Cap* Inglish 
Commander of the Tender Called the Kingfisher, and Carried 
into Newport Harbour and Turned over on board,the Swan, 
James Askough Commander, and from thence went Round to 
Boston in the Same Vessel and then Returned back to Newport 
again, and Since we Returned to Newport I Have often Seen 
Aran Lopas, George Gibbs & Samuel Fowler Come on board the 
Swan in the Evening of Dark Nights and would stay till about 
three or four o Clock in the Morning and then would Go on 
Shore Privately and when they was on board Cap* Wallace 
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Yoused to be on board the Swan with them and further Say 
That one William Naps Corwainder yoused to Come on board 
the Swan in the Night Season and bring Sheep and beef on 
board said Ship, Sometimes Turkeys Geese Turnips Milk and 
Sundry other Things for a supply of the People, and have 
Several Times Seen John Martin Now Deceased on board both 
by Day and Night and further Saith Not—JamzEs PARKER 
Kent ss East Greenwich December the 19 A D 1775 
Personally appeared the above subscriber James Parker and 
Made Solemn Oath To the Truth of the above Deposition 


Before. 
H. Cooxe Jus‘ Peace 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


CamBrinGe 20” Dec" 1775 
Sr, 

The Letter accompanying of this was wrote before your 
favour of the 19 pt Express came to hand.—under my present 
Instructions, and more especially, in my present Situation, I 
could not justify the sending of a Regiment from these Lines 
to you unless there was an apparent design of Landing a body 
of Ministerial Troops on Rhode Island; at present, I do not 
think this is to be apprehended, as a Deserter out of Boston— 
since my last is particular in declaring, that only four Com- 
panies of the 65 Regiment (amounting to little more than 100 
Men) Imbark’d, as was said, for Hallifax; agreeing with others 
that Invalids, & the officers of the 18" & 59 Regiments (who 
are going home to recruit) had Saild for England.— 

The Intention of my last, containing the Information as it 
was receivd, was only designed to put you upon your guard, 
not that I expected a visit was intended you.—If anysmall body 
of Troops move from hence, Southerly, I have no expectation 
of their stopping short of Virginia, unless it should be on a 
Pillaging Party.— 

To conclude Sir, when I inform you that I have been oblidged 
to call in 5000 Militia to supply the difficiency of the Connecti- 
cut Regiments & those absent upon Furlow, you will do me the 
Justice to believe, that not the want of Inclination, but want 
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of Ability prevents me from complying with your request; 
unless, as is before observed, I had some obvious reasons to 
beleive, the visit (of more men than we are now well assured are 
Imbark’d) was intended for your Government.—I am with 
very great respect and esteem—Sir 
Y* Most obed* Serv‘ 
G° WASHINGTON 


Gov. CookE TO THE GOVERNOR OF MARTINIQUE 


PROVIDENCE 28 Dect 1775 
Mons’r— 

Je me fais l’honneur d’addresser cette lettre a votre Excel- 
lence par le moyen de mon Gendre le Sieur Paul Allen qui avec 
ma permission part incontinent pour la Martinique dans la 
veue de procurer de la poudre & quelques autres sortes de 
munition qui manquent aux Colonies—permettez moi, Monsr, 
de recommander ce jeune homme a votre protection, & 
d’assurer votre Excellence qu’elle peut reposer en lui une con- 
fiance entiere a ’legard des affaires de l’Amerique—la Conteste 
entre les Colonies & la grande Bretagne est enfin poussee a tel 
point que selon toute apparence les armes seules peuvent la 
decider—un detail de touts nos griefs, & des circonstances qui 
nous ont forcé d’en appeller a l’epee empieterait peutetre sur 
le tems de votre Excellence. Je dirai seulement que notre 
resistance est justifiée par les loix fondamentales d’Angleterre 
par les principes & l’esprit de la Constitution & par le pact & 
les usages institutes & observés des le premier etablissement des 
Colonies jusqu’a présent . . . avons suffisament du monde, 
des vivres & toute autre chose necessaire a la guerre, seulement 
la poudre & quelque autre munition nous manque, la vigilance 
& l’influence de la grande Bretagne nous ont barré les moyens 
jusqu’a present de nous fournir de ces articles—Or, certainement 
il n’est pas contraire a l’interet de la France (supposant meme 
qu’elle ne se mele pas de la querelle) de nour pourvoir de ces 
choses necessaires—a ne rien dire du commerce que ces Colonies 
ont fait avec les autres peuples, les entrees des marchandises 
Angloises chez nous ont monté jusqu’a trois millions de livres 
Sterling, & nos sorties a une somme encore plus grande—ce 
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commerce immense |’Angleterre va irrevocablement perdre— 
Nouse jettons les yeux vers la France comme la Nation la plus 
capable de faire ce commerce egalement avantagieux a elle & 
aux Colonies—Je remet ces matierres au bon sens de votre 
Excellence & suis avec l’estime & respect les plus profonds le 
Serviteur le plus obeissant. 
de votre Excellence 
Nicu. Coox 
A Monsr 
Son Excellence le Gouverneur de Martinique’ 


Gov. CooKE TO THE GOVERNOR OF GUADALOUPE 


PROVIDENCE January 8. 1776 
Sir, 

I did myself the Honor by Mr. Paul Allen to address myself 
to Your Excellency in a Letter upon the Contest between the 
Colonies and Great-Britain. Lest that Letter Should by Some 
Misfortune fail of being put into Your Hands, I now Subjoin a 
Copy of it by Capt. Samuel Soule, who goes by Permission to 
Guadaloupe, to purchase Powder and warlike Stores, and whom 
I beg Leave to recommend to Your Protection. 


“PROVIDENCE December 28 1775 
Sir, 

“TI do myself the Honor to address this Letter to your Ex- 
cellency by Mr. Paul Allen, my Son in Law, who makes a 
Voyage by my Permission to Guadeloupe, to purchase Powder 
and other Articles for the use of the Colony. I beg Leave to 
recommend him to Your Notice and entire Confidence, with 
Respect to the Affairs of America The Contest between the 
Colonies and Britain, hath at Length arisen to so great a 
Heighth, that all Hopes of Accommodation are at an End— 
It must be decided by Arms. I Shall not trouble Your Ex- 
cellency with a Detail of the Injuries, which have compelled 
us to have Recourse to the Sword. I will only Say that our 
Resistance is perfectly justified by Charters, and the funda- 
mental Laws and Principles of the British Constitution—We 
have Men, Provisions, and everyThing necessary to the War, 


1This letter is in the handwriting of General Charles Lee. 
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excepting Powder, and Some other warlike Stores. The 
Policy and Influence of Britain hath hitherto prevented our 
obtaining a Supply of those Articles adequate to our Wants. 
It certainly cannot be inconsistent with the Interest of France 
to furnish the Colonies for their Money, even Supposing She 
Should not interfere in the War—Exclusive of the Trade 
carried on by these Colonies to other Parts of Europe, our 
Imports from Britain amounted annually to about three 
Millions of Pounds Sterling, and our Exports to a still greater 
Sum—Britain hath now lost it never to be regained—We look 
towards France as the Nation best capable of carrying on this 
Commerce, which will be So beneficial to her as well as to the 
Colonies. I Submit these Matters to Your judicious Consider- 
ation and remain with the most perfect Esteem and Respect &c 
Permit me to continue my Assurances, that 
lam 
Your Excellency’s 
most obedient, and most humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 


“His Excellency the Governer of Guadaloupe” 


Gen. CHARLES LEE TO Gov. CooKE 


Camp January ye 9th 1776 

Sir 

The uncertainty of the Post’s going out last week prevented 
me doing myself the honour of writing to you—Yesterday I 
receivd yours, and communicated it immediately to General 
Washington—I gave him at the same time my sentiments upon 
what I thought necessary to be done with respect to the defence 
and politicks of your Province—as He intends to write to you 
upon the subject tomorrow, I need not trouble you with my 
opinion—I hope you will believe that my zeal and attachment 
to your welfare and service are most hearty and sincere when- 
ever you have any thing to propose which you think I can for- 
ward, or any commands which you think I can execute, I beg 
you will consider me as a ready and faithful servant I am now, 
Sir, to thank the Gentlemen of your Committee for their 
magnificent present it is not only of real use to me, but I shall 
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esteem it as extremely ornamental as it is a testimony of the 
regard of so respectable a body—once more I thank you and 
once more beg leave to assure you that Iam most faithfully 
and respectfully yours— 

Cares LEE 


Cou. Lippitt! To Gov. CooKkE 


PRUDENCE IsLAND Jan’ y*® 23 AD 1776 

Sir, 

I find my Self fixed upon to Strip this Island in doing which 
I find the Greatest Deficulty; I Ever ment to Be Zealous in 
what ever I undertook; But the Seeson of the year tends with 
So much Deficulty for me to Execute my orders that I Beleave 
it will Be imposible for me to Steare Cleare of Sencer; the 
Islanders Dayly Complaining of there Loos and Damiges Put 
it on me to due Everything for them, there otes Barly Ry & 
Corn is all to thrash out; Scrueing hay is Sloo work; and we 
Due But Littel Besides Giting of the Stock and Grane and hay 
as fast as we Screw it; I have Landed only about three tuns 
of Loose hay on worwick Neck for the Stock there and have 
Bene makeing Use of Every opertunity But the wind and tides 
Prevent us the Salebotes will Cum and if they Cannot have 
Scrued hay or Graine they will Go of; So that I am allmost 
Ready to Run mad to heare the Dayle Complaints of my People 
that are Swarming up and down this Island Sum-times it is 
there is No Botes Sumtimes want ores the wind is a head Cant 
go or oxen footsore or marster of Botes will Not take in Loose 
hay &c Now Sir I have one hundrd and Eighty men on here 
which is Less than your orders or Recommended But as they 
are mostly minnute men there Expences Runs Very high and I 
would Propose that as Soone as I Can Git of the grane housel 
goods and good Bent hay; (which will be Screwed By that time) 
that then the minnute men Be all dismised and Leave Salt & 
other Course foder which I Believe the inhabitants may git of 
as it will Be of No Service to Wallace? and he is Now at New- 


‘Christopher Lippitt, a resident of Cranston R.1I., was Colonel of a Regiment raised in 
Rhode Island in January 1776 and served under Gen. Washington in New York and New 
Jersey. In 1780 he was Brigadier Gen. of Militiain R. 1. Cowell's Spirit of '76 in Rhode 
Island, p. 304. 

‘Sir James Wallace, Captain of the frigate Rose. 
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port and Not Likely to Cum up again I think; the inhabitants 
taulk much of there Looses which I tell them they must apply 
to the assembly about, and if we meane to help them on account 
of Goverment and Save Money two the Goverment two it 
must be By Leaving the Island as above But Submit to your 
Directions and Shall Be glad to her Soone— 


From your most Obedient umble Servant 
Lippitt 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL TO Gov. CooKE 
LEBANON Jan’ 31" 1776 
Hon? Sir 

A Large Number of Cannon from 12 to 22 Pounders being 
wanted in this Colony has necessarily Put upon Devising Ways 
& Means to Obtain the Same in the Cheapest & Most Expedi- 
tious Manner have therefore Sent this by the Bearer to your 
Honor for Information whether Cannon Can be had in your 
Colony or at the furnice in Attleborough or other Where in your 
Vicinity, the Largest Size that has been or Can be Cast at any 
of those Furnices and the Price at which they May be Pur- 
chased, you will be kind Enough to Direct the Bearer to the 
Place where these things may be known if unable yourself to 
answer these Queries without too much Trouble. 

I Congratulate your Honor on the Happy Reduction of the 
Tories at Johnstown with St John Johnson at their Head Gen! 
Schuyler with a large Body of the Sons of Freedom having 
Disarmed them taken 700 Arms from them and Twelve of their 
Principle Men now held at Albany as Hostages for their Good 
Behaviour I am S* with great Truth & Regard yours Honors 

Most Obedient Humb Serv‘ 
Jon TRUMBULL 


Hon?!* Nich* Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 
PROVIDENCE february y° first 1776 


Honr? Sir 
yours of yesterday come to hand this Evening I went im- 
medietly to the owners of the furnace here who informed me 
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they had ingaged Sixty Cannon for this government and Sixty 
more for the two men of Wars now Building hear which they 
Expected would be all that they could make till the last of may 
without they could be Better Supplyed with than they Expected 
mr Joseph Brown informs me that they can make Cannon of 
any Size to thirty Six pounders provided they make the larg 
ones with a chamber according to the new construction of 
making Cannon he Says that four pounds of Powder is a 
Sufficient Charg for a Cannon that will carry a thirty Six 
pound Shot in the new method they will not carry a Shot Quite 
So far but will carry Smart Enough to do good Execution at the 
distance that people generally choose to ingag guns made in 
this form will answer the purpose much better than the other 
Sort where powder is Scarce one of 36 pound Shot of the new 
construction will not weigh So much as one of 24 of the old 
construction the price that they Sel their cannon is thirty five 
pounds p Ton they make none with a chamber under 24 poun- 
ders—they would be very glad to serve you if they can mr 
Joseph Brown is agoing tomorrow morning amongst all the 
furna [torn] the Eastward of us to get molders and other work- 
men he will be [torn] 5 or Six days I desired him to be very 
perticuler [torn] could be made there and whether they were all 
in [torn] you know as Soon as he Returns I doont Expect [torn] 
Enough to make cannon larger than nine or 12 pounders if 
[torn] make a Sufficient Quantity of 12 pounders our furnace 
may be implyed all to gether in Casting the larger ones mr 
Brown will be able to give a perticulers when he Returns’ I am 
obliged to yr honner for the intelligence from mount Johnson I 
think it is time that all nests of Ennemies to their Cuntry were 
Broken up I think it is Quite time to know who are friends and 
who are Ennemies to their Cuntry an Ennemy in our boosom 
has it in his power to do us more mischief than one without we 
have no meterial news hear at present Some firing of cannon 
was heard towards Boston today we have not yet heard the 
ocasion 
I am Sir With Great truth and Regard 
yr honners most obedient & very 
Humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 


| 
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P. Becozzat To Gov. Cooke 


Str Prerre Mque 22 february 1776 

Sir 

this is to inform you that capt Soule’ is now loading with gun 
powder, he hath now two thoussand, perhaps before eight days 
we will have ten thoussand Completted, if I have not been 
obliged to provide four other vessels arrived before him, he 
should be gone with his demand. but we are obliged to Send 
them one after one. 

many french vessels expected have gun powder on board, one 
Of them got fifty thoussand. it is a prospect to have in the 
next monts about eighty thoussand—i have Send away about 
20 thoussand this months, some other gentlemen bought for the 
account of merchants in S‘ Eustachia about the Same quanti- 
ty—Iam Sir 

your most obedient servant 
P. BrGozzaT* 


Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL TO Gov. COOKE 


LEBANON Feb’ 28" 1776 

Sir 

I Rec yours of the 23d Instant by M* Green’ in Behalf of 
Messr* Green & Company. My Council of Safety beeing 
Present took the Contents into Consideration and as the Object 
in View was of Common Utility, Voted them Liberty to Pur- 
chase three Cargoes of this Colony’s Produce for the Purpose 
Contracted for with the Committee of Congress and Delivered 
to M* Green a Copy of the Vote. We Shall not be Able to 
Spare any more Pork or Flower as Expect to Supply the Army 
with all we have of those Articles 

I Beg the Favour of Some Intelligence from you Concerning 
the new Construction of Cannon. What is the Construction? 
What is the Advantage of it, and whether any Skillful Workmen 


1Captain Samuel Soule. 


2Pierre Begozzat, Governor of Martinique. 
*General Nathanael Greene. Colonial Records of Conn., vol. XV, p. 246. 
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may be had in your Parts to Cast either in the Old or new 


Construction 
I am with Grest Esteem 


Sir your most Obed* Hum»! Serv‘ 
Jon” TrumMBULL 


Gov't Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To STepHEN HopkKINs AND SAMUEL WaRD 


PROVIDENCE March 12” 1776 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am informed by a Letter from General Washington of the 
9" instant that he had taken Possession of Dorchester Hill & 
so well secured it that it is out of the Power of the Enemy to 
dispossess us. He adds that it now seems pretty certain that 
they can no longer hold the Town, and incloses me a Copy of a 
Message from the select Men a Copy of which I transmit you. 
Capt. Manly! hath taken another Transport Ship laden with 
Coals Portor &c She brings no News later than the 2¢ 
December. An armed Transport is also stranded on the back 
of Cape Cod. The most of her Cargo consisting principally of 
a few military Stores hath been secured by the Inhabitants; 
the Mastor Two Midshipmen and a Number of Seamen are 
made Prisoners. She was bound from Boston to New-York. 
Last Saturday Night a Detachment went upon Dorchester 
Point but the Enemy beginning a very heavy Cannonade it 
was thought best to retreat, in doing w™ we lost 4 Men. The 
next Day we picked up above 700 Cannon Ball. By pretty 
good Information I have Reason to believe the Point was again 
attempted last Night. 

Last Friday the Swan, Capt. Ayscough?, struck upon the flat 
Rock near the Blue-Rocks where she lay 4 or 5 Hours Col. 
Babcock*® got down Two 18 Pounders with which she might 
have been easily destroyed; but happening to have sent Two 
Officers with a Flag on board Capt. Wallace who lay at Hope 


‘Captain John Manly. Washington appointed him Commodore Jan. 1, 1776. 
*Captain John Ayscough, R. N. 
‘Colonel Henry Babcock. See his letter to Gov. Cooke, March 30, 1776. 
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Island he did not think proper to make Use of the Opportunity, 
There being great Uneasiness among the Officers at Rhode 
Island I have called the Council together to take the State of 
the Brigade and Col. Babcocks Conduct into Consideration. 

I must strongly recommend it to you Gentelmen to use your 
utmost Influence to have the Brigade immediately put upon 
the Continental Establishment not only upon the Principle of 
its being right that the Defence of the Colony should be a 
publick Charge, but as a Measure essentially necessary for the 
internal Peace and Security of the Colony. 

Since my last M* Paul Allen hath arrived from Curacoa and 
brought with him between 30 and 40 C* Weight of Powder 150 
Muskets, some Pistols & Cutlasses. 12000 Flints, some Twine 
and a Quantity of Duck & Ozenbrigs. 

In a violent Gale of Wind last Week several of the Tenders 
were cast ashore upon Hope Island, and lost their Masts. Two 
of them have been scuttled and sunk, and it is said they will be 
obliged to sink Two more for Want of Masts. 

I am Gentlemen with great Esteem & Regard 

Your most obed‘ and 
most hble Serv‘ 
Nicu* Cooke 
Hon’ble 8. Hopkins & 8. Ward Esqrs 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


CAMBRIDGE March 17. 1776 

Sir 

I have the pleasure to Inform you that this morning the 
Ministerial Troops evacuated the Town of Boston without 
destroying It, and that we are now in the full possession, upon 
which events I beg leave to Congratulate you, and sincerely 
wish if the Ministry persevere in the same unconstitutional 
and despotic measures which too long have marked their con- 
duct, that our opposition and resistance in every quarter may 
be crowned with the success they have been here. 

Where their destination is or what plans they have in view, 
is altogether unknown, most probably the next attempt will be 


1See letter of Washington to Cooke March 17, 1776. 
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against New York or some more Southern Colony; However I 
shou’d think, tho I do not beleive they have any design against 
Rhode Island, that It will be advisable to keep a strict look 
out, & Submit It to you, whether It may not be proper, against 
the time you apprehend they might arrive, to call in a number 
of the Militia and have ’em posted in proper places—I do not 
mean to direct the measure, but only to mention It for your 
consideration, to me It appears worthy of attention. 


I am Sir 
with great esteem 
Yr Most Hble Servt 
G. WASHINGTON 
PS 
March 19 


The fleet are yet in King & Nantasket Roads 
GW 
PS At the request of Babcock I wou’d Inform you that 
It is not usual to fire upon an Enemy while a Flag is passing 
between the Armies, But as to the propriety of the Flag alluded 
to & respect® Col Babcocks case, I know nothing of It—I think 
every kind of Intercourse with the Ships sho’d be stopped, we 
cannot be benefitted by It—they may and ‘certainly will very 


greatly. 
G. W. 


H. E. Stannope* To Gov. Cooke 


NORTHAMPTON March 1776 

Sir 
No Opportunity having offered, of writing to Providence; I 
have not had it in my Power to return You my Thanks, for 
the Portmanteau You sent me up, & the Bearer of y® letter did 
not perform his Promise, of calling on me, before he returnd I 
have sent You the enclosed from General Washington, for y* 
Perusal (which I will beg the Favour of you to return) it is in 
Consequence of my Application to go to Providence, & from 


1Colonel Henry Babcock. See previous letter March 12, 1776. 
*Henry Edwin Stanhope, prisoner in Northampton Gaol. Journal Cont, Cong., vol. V, 
p. 422, 429. 
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his Refusal, I am oblidged to hire the Bearer to transact my 
Business I have taken the Liberty of enclosing some Letters 
to You, which I did, fearing the Jealous part of Mankind would 
have suspected some Plan; whereas I was sensible that your 
Name would be a sufficient Sanction for them. 

I labour under a very disagreeable Circumstance in Respect 
of my boarding my Landlord being fearfull as I am sent up by 
you, whether he will be allowed the Dollar a Week, which is 
paid for the other Gentlemen; therefore, to remove his Anxiety 
for the present, I have been oblidged to pay him a Part of my 
Board, till you can be so good as to satisfy me in that Particular 

You are so oblidging as to inform me that M* Dyar' has a 
Trunk for me, & by my Inventory I find there is a p* of Boots, 
& Shoes in it therefore, if not trespassing too much on y* Kind- 
ness, have sent the Key, & should be glad, if you would send 
them p* Bearer, & the Trunk itself as soon as Convenient I 
imagine I should get it the sooner, if it was sent thro’ Cam- 
bridge, as M? Moylan? no doubt will do me the Favour to for- 
ward if from thence With many Thanks for y* Favour—I beg 
leave to subscribe myself, 

Y* most obedt. humble Servt. 
H. E. STANHOPE 
PS 
The letter directed for M' Barns 
Treas desired to inclose to y" 
by® a fellow Prisoner who will be 
much oblidged if you will forward it. 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


CAMBRIDGE March 21. 1776 
Sir 
Your favours of the 18 & 19 Instant I received and am 
extremely sorry to hear that your Militia are so deficient in 


1Eliphalet Dyer, Committee on Conduct of Prisoners. Journal Cont. Cong., vol. I, p.42. 
Stephen Moylan, Quartermaster-General. 
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arms—I fear the misfortune is too common, nor do I know how 
It will be remedied—In this Army, altho I have pursued every 
mode I cou’d devise for procuring them, there is still a great 
dificiency & a considerable number of men without any in their 
hands.—The peculiar situation of Rhode Island—Its extensive 
Sea coast had not escaped my mind, I well know the Enemy 
have It in their power to do It considerable damage unless there 
is a Sufficient force to repel their attempts—But I do not 
apprehend that they have It in view—It is the opinion of the 
General Officers here that their destination is against New 
York, the importance of which, as It secures the free com- 
munication between the Northern & Southern Colonies and will 
prevent them from possessing Hudsons river and from having 
an easy pass into Canada, makes It absolutely necessary for the 
whole of this Army, which is but inconsiderable, except that part 
of It which will be left here to secure the Stores, Barracks & 
other public property to be marched from hence for Its defence 
with all possible expedition—It is an Object that commands 
our first attention, and If lost will be of the most fatal conse- 
quence to us in the present unhappy & Interesting struggle— 
But lest any Hostile attempts shou’d be intended against you, 
I shall Order the Officers commanding Brigades, If they have 
Intelligence of an Invasion upon their march, forthwith to 
return to your succour, and will also direct the Officer who will 
remain here with the Troops under his command to do the 
same whenever necessity shall require It. ° 


Agreable to the request made by you & your Honourable 
General Assembly, I will with cheerfulness and pleasure direct 
some of the last divisions to goe the Route you wish, If they 
can be accomodated with sufficient covering & provision, and 
shall ever be ready & happy to render the Colony of Rhode 
Island or any other place, any services in my power, that may 
be compatible with the General good. 


lam Sir 
with Sentiments of the highest regard 
Your & their Most Obed‘ Servt 


G° WASHINGTON 
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STEPHEN Moy.an,' AIDE OF GEN WASHINGTON TO Gov CooKE 


CAMBRIDGE 23¢ March 1776 

Sir 

Your request for Six Seamen taken from the enemy, to be 
exchanged for Six inhabitants taken & detaind by Captain 
Wallace, is now complied with, tho realy Contrary to a 
Resolve of Congress past the 30“ Novm' which mentions that 
Citizen should be exchanged for Citizen Officer for Officer, of 
equal rank, & Soldier for Soldier, the Seamen go under the 
Care of M' Burr?, I have the honor to be 


Sir 
Your Most H. Ser* 
By His Excellencys Command 
STEPHEN MoYLAN 
Ade 
Governor Cooke 
H. Warp’ to Gov. Cooke 
East Greenwicu March 25“ 1776 
Sir 


Last Evening Messrs Mawdsley, Brinley, Pease, F. & J. 
Malbone* desired me to confer with them on the unhappy 
Situation of Newport. I am extremely sorry to say that an 
unreasonable Jealousy prevails that the C° of Providence aims 
at the Destruction of Newport of which you are fully sensible. 
They desire me to acquaint your Honor that at the same Time 
they are determined to exert themselves to the utmost to save 
the Town they sincerely wish to accomplish it by such Measures 
as will have a Tendency to put an End to the unhappy Jealous- 
ies of such pernicious Consequence to the Colony. For this 
Purpose they desire to see your Honor to propose an amicable 
Meeting wth you and some of your Friends to endeavour to 


148tephen Moylan joined the American army in Boston in 1775, where he was selected by 
Washington to become a member of his staff. Later he was appointed to the Commissary 
department, and in March 1776, he was made Aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief. 
Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vols. III, IV. 

*Captain Ephraim Burr. 

*Henry Ward was at this time Secretary of the Rhode Island General Assembly. 

‘John Mawdsley, Francis Brinley, Simon Pease and Francis and John Malbone. 
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restore Peace to the Colony. I have told them you will readily 
meet them upon the Occasion. I will wait upon your Honor 
any Time this Morning to hear them as you shall appoint. 
Your Honors 
Most obed* hble Serv‘ 
H. Warp 


GREENE! TO Gov. CooKE 


Warwick 26 March 1776 
Dear S* 

I jest now received a letter from a Near Relation of mine 
Informing me that she had a Son whose name is Nathan 
Comstock junt who was Taken out of a boat at fishers Island in 
August last supposd by Cap’ How?, and as we are About to 
Exchange prisoners with Cap’ Wallice I am therefore Very 
Desierous that Your Honour as I suppose the Flag will go on 
board said ships under your Direction, will give perticular 
Orders to the barers of the Truce to make Deligent Inquiery 
whether he is on Board either of said Ships or not and if he is to 
bring him on shore with the rest we may receive in exchange 
for the prisoners we Deliver them/my Daughter Phebe who 
was Very Ill when you left here is Something better but Celia 
soon After You went Away was Taken with a Shivery fit and 
now lays with a high Fever and Sore Throat/After You left 
East Greenwich the same Gentlemen you Converst with con- 
cerning the setling the prox’ Invited me to Attend at providence 
at the Time You mentioned but I told them I shall be oblig* 
to Attend the Court, they then Desir? that I woud write to 
Your Honour my sentements of the matter, they Informd me 
they think the County of Newport is Intitleed to another 
Majestrate as they have had One Taken from there, but I can 
say with Sincerity it is a matter of Indifference with me what 
Countys they reside in provided they be good juditious men 


IWilliam Greene was a Deputy from Warwick in the Rhode Island General Assembly in 
May 1776, was chosen Chief Justice of Rhode Island in February 1777 and succeeded 
Nicholas Cooke as Governor on May 6, 1778. Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, vol. II. 

Captain Tyringham Howe in command of the British ship Glasgow. 

‘Prox, in Rhode Island, means the ticket or list of candidates at elections presented 
to the people for their votes. 
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having the good of the Common Cause at heart and not in the 
least Tanted with Toriesm, shoud the Gentlemen we converst 
with Insist upon having the Majestrates plac’ something 
Different from what they now are and them that are now in will 
be Satisfied with the Alteration I think it will be Very well to 
Gratify them reather then have a Devision at this Creticle 
Time baring in mind what I have above related/I hope You 
got home safe and found Your Family well to whom please to 


remember me Very Kindly From Your Sincear Friend. 
W™ GREENE 


NatHan MILuerR! To Gov. CooKE 


Mippite Town March y* 29 1776 

Hon"? Sir 

I Now with Inexpressable Anxiety of mind Take my pen To 
inform you of the Manuvers of the Minnisteral pirates Now 
Cruiseing about the Entrance of Our Bays they Have Taken no 
Less than Five Vessels within Four Days and Now in persute 
of One or Two More which I Doubt Not they will Bring in there 
whole Force which Cruize out at this Time might Be Taken by 
One Brig of Twelve guns well maned which I think might Be 
Done in three Days there might Be men Enough Taken from 
the Traine and Other parts of the Armey if you Have No Vessel 
in providence there is a Brig Laying in the Gut at Howlands 
Ferry which would Answer the purpose Very well these Hints I 
Submit To your Wise Consideration and Subscribe my Self 


your Honnours Most Obediant And Very Humb® Ser‘ 
NATHAN MILLER 


UnsiGNep Letter, IN Hanp or Peter Becozzat, To Gov. 
CooKE 
Pierre. 30 of march 1776 
Sir 
This will go to you by the way of north carolina, you will be 
acquainted by it of capt Soule is yet in S’ Pierre expecting two 
or three thousand more of gun powder to go away. 


‘Nathan Miller was made Commissary of the troops under command of Esek Hopkins 


on Rhode Island in November 1775. Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, vol. I. 
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We are expecting vessels every days is long time Since we 
have none. ten or twelve vessels expected from europa are de- 
tained at See by bad whether. 

The 13 of this month the government hath made S* Pierre a 
free port for all the provisions the north america can afford us. 
May and June will be a very proper time to have gun powder 
plenty here. 

The bateries of this island are all disposed like in war time, 
several vessels taken round this island have engaged the 
governement to Protect any vessel who will be wanting of 
the assistance of our guns. Our frigate are cruzing to remove 
the english frigate of our cost. 

In this moment we receive to vessels from old france, i 
hope it will be gun powder enough to clear our Capt Soule in 
the first day of next week. I hope he will take six guns to 
fortify himself against the small tender he may fear. 

Tam Sir 

your most humble 
Servant 


Gov. Cooke To Cov. RICHMOND 


PROVIDENCE March 1776 

Sir 

The extraordinary Step taken by Col. Babcock' in quartering 
Troops upon Mr’ Irish? contrary to an express Act of the 
General Assembly gives me great Concern. Most sincerely do 
I wish the Peace of the Brigade; and that the Inconveniences 
necessarily arising from an Army may not be increased to the 
Inhabitants by an Abuse of Power. I have thought proper to 
inclose you a Copy of my Letter to the Colonel upon the 
Occasion which I hope will operate so as to give Mr. Irish 
Relief though it cannot Redress. You have a Copy of the 
Instructions given Col. Babcock duly authenticated I must 
strongly recommend it to you, in Case of his—deviating from 


4Colonel Henry Babcock. 
%George Irish. R. I. Colonial Records, vol. VII, p. 472. 
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them in any material Point, to give me immediate Notice of it 
that proper Measures may be taken for the Good of the Service. 
lam 
Sir 
Your most obed* hble Serv’. 
Col. Richmond Nicu.* Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To Henry Bascock! 


PROVIDENCE March 30" 1776 
Sir 

I am informed that you have without the Advice of your 
Field Officers quarterd Part of Two Companies—upon Mr® 
Irish. A Conduct so directly in Defiance of the Authority of 
the General Assembly fills me with Surprise and Astonishment. 
I hear that you attempt to avail yourself by saying that the 
Copies of the Acts were not delivered to you through a proper 
Channel. You yourself were present when they passed & 
cannot pretend Ignorance. Besides They are at Head- 
Quarters properly authenticated and must be the Rule for your 
Conduct. However that nothing on my Part may be neglected 
I now inclose them to you. And I do strictly give it you in 
Charge to observe and follow the Instructions given you by 
the Assembly, and particularly that you immediately clear 
M.. Irish’s House of the Troops you have quartered there, as 
you will otherwise be called to answer the Consequences. 

I am informed by General Washington by a Letter which 
came to Hand last Evening that the Men of War & Transports 
with the Ministerial Troops sailed on Wednesday Afternoon— 
from Nantasket Harbour, and that there was only a Man of 
War and Two or Three other armed Vessels remaining there 

Iam, 
Sir 
Your most obed' hble Serv’. 
Col. Babcock Nicu* CooKE 


1Henry Babcock was Colonel of a regiment raised in January 1776 as a part of Gen. 


Wm. West's Brigade. He had a dispute with Col. Wm. Richmond concerning rank. 
In April 1776 he was placed under arrest and in the following month was dismissed from 
service. Arnold's Hist. of R. I., vol. Il, 


} 
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Gren. WASHINGTON TO Goy. CooKE 


Head Quarters CamBRIDGE 31. March 1776 
Sir 
The Bearer Col® Putnam! who has been employed as an 
Engineer in the Army under my command, is now on his way 
to New York; I have order’d him to wait upon your Honor to 
afford you such advice & assistance in the Construction of your 
Works as his time will permit. You will find him capable and 
ingenious, & I am happy in having this opportunity of sending 
you an officer of such experience— 
I am most respectfully 
Sir 
humble servant 
[torn]? 


Gov. Cooke To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL 


Provipence Aprill y* 2 1776 
Smr_ I Reed yours of yesterday by Mr. arnold* the Express and 
am much pleased with the Zeal and ardour yr honner has 
Shewn on all ocasions in this unnateral contest I am now to 
aquaint you that I have Some Reason to Expect the men that 
apprehended they had Seen the fleet in the ofing were deceived 
by the thickness of the weather and the fogs as the fog has 
cleard away yesterday in the afternoon and no fleet to be Seen 
in the ofing if anything farther appears Shall give you informa- 
tion immedietly by Express I most Sincearly Condole with 
you the death of governer ward‘ a great loss to the contenant in 
generall and allmost irreparable one to this Coloney one that 
has affected me most Sensabley Sir I have Sent by the Bearer a 
little Billet of the Expence I paid on your Powder and am with 
great Truth and Regard 
your honners’ most Sincear friend 
and Very Humble Servant 
Nicu* Cooke 

To the Honb' Jonathan Trumbul Esqr 

1Colonel Rufus Putnam. 

*The signature is mutilated but enough remains to show that the letter was signed by 
Washington. 

tWelcome Arnold. R. I. Colonial Records, vol. VII. 


— Samuel Ward, b. Newport, R. I., 27 May, 1725; d. in Philadelphia, 26 March, 
1776. 
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BENJAMIN STELLE' TO Gov. COOKE 
Honovur’p Sir. 

I have it in Command from Col°*. Babcock,? this Day to send 
two Persons to Providence, who with Seven others lately made 
their Esscape from the Ministerial Fleet, five of whom were our 
Country-Men, not long since taken, and are Discharged, One a 
Marine who has inlisted into our Service, The Other, being 
decoy’d & brought off contrary to his Inclination, is this Day 
to be exchanged for one of our Country-Men. 

I have the Honour to be with great 
Respect Your very Humb’. Servant, 
Bens." STELLE 
Head Qut*. 5“ April, 
1776. 
The Honble Nicholas Cooke Esq’. 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO Gov. CooKE 


General Washington’s Compliments to Governor Cooke and 
the Gentlemen of Providence, and acquaints them that he 
intended to have set out on his Journey this forenoon, had he 
not been prevented by their polite invitation which he will do 
himself the honor to accept 
Saturday Morning— 

6th April, [1776] 


Henry Bascock to Gov. Cooke 


Ruope Istanp Head Quarters 6th April 1776 
Cooke 
Sir 
There are now Seven Square Rig’ Vessels Standing in for 
Newport must beg you would immediately order one thousand 
men to our assistance 
Y* most obedient 
& most humble Servt 
Henry Bascock 


1Benjamin Stelle was adjutant of Col. William Richmond's regiment of Rhode Island 
troops raised in Nov. 1775; adjutant in Tallman’s regiment 1776 and Assistant Paymaster, 
March 1778. Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, vol. I1. 

Colonel Henry Babcock. 
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P.S. we havea little Sport with Cap” 
Wallace this morning & have fired thro & 
thro him 


Cou. Henry Bascock to Gov. Cooxr 


Ruove Istanp Head Quarters 13“ April 1776 
Gov? Gooke 
Sm 
I propose sending a Flag on Board the Scarborough to settle 
a Cartel for the Exchange of Prisoners as we have several 
hope it will meet with Your Approbation—Once more must beg 
you would send down the 24 W Shot & some Cartridge Paper 
I have the Honour to be 
Your 
most obedient 
& most humble Servt 
H. Bascock 


Gov. Cooxe To Henry Bascock 


Provipence April 16 1776 
Sir 
Colonel Knox: the chief Engineer of the Grand American 
Army goes to Newport for the express Purpose of viewing the 
Ground and Harbor and advising what Fortifications are 
necessary to prevent any Attempts of the Enemy to destroy 
the Town. He is accompanied by Major Hendell* of the 
Artillery—I recommend them to you and request that you will 
give the Colonel every Assistance for that most desirable End. 
Iam, 
Sir 
Your most hble Serv‘. 
[Nicn* Cooke] 
Col. Babcock. 


1Colonel Henry Knox. 
Major Christopher Hendel. 
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Cou. Henry Bascock to Gov. Cooke! 


Governor Cooke @ 
Sr 

It is needless for Me to mention to y* Honor the unparralled 
Abuse I have received from a Set of Ragamuffins Enemies to 
the Country—Is it not Surprising that the Torys of the Town 
of Newport should have had Influence enough, to have me Sent 
up to Providence; & that they should have had Intrigue enough, 
to prevail upon that old Woman Richmond? to have acted as 
he did. That I should be Sent to Goal like a Criminal, & when 
a bed in the Goal very Sick, faint, & chilly denyed a Physician— 
forced out of Bed, hurried into a dung Boat; with a Stupid 
Wretch to command her; run us a Ground in Warren Harbour, 
Surrounded with Rocks, going at that Time at 7 miles p 
Hour.—What has been my Crime—The retaking three val- 
uable Prizes, the driving fourteen Armed Vessels out of the 
Tory Harbour of Rhode Island, & fortifying the Town of 
Newport.—& establishing Some Discipline in the Brigade; & 
obliging the Officers to do their Duty, encouraging Some, whilst 
I reprehended others.—These are the Crimes that I have been 
imprudently guilty of —But the real & genuine Sons of Liberty, 
will not call them Crimes, but rather marks of Superior Skill, 
and Surprising Activity uncommon Zeal & Intrepidity—Now 
Sir, as I have made the Art of War my Study, as well as 
Practice, flatter myself that you have no Person in your 
Colony; that can supply my Place.—But have this only Pro- 
posal to make, provided its agreeable to the Hon!* the General 
Assembly, I will agree to resign, provided they will, previous 
to that, elect Me a Member of the Hon *!* Continental Con- 
gress.—where I believe I might very possibly serve my Coun- 
try in the Cabinet as well as in the Field— 

I am with great Esteem & Respect 
Y* Honors most obedient 
& most humble Servant 
Henry Bascock 


1This letter is indorsed as received in April 1776. 
*Colonel William Richmond. 


- 
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Cou. Ricumonp! to Gov. Cooke 


Newpor’, Aprill ye. 17.th. 1776 

Hon’. Sir 

I have thought fit by the advice of my officers to make 
Provision for Co!. Henry Babcock to wait on you at Providence 
in the Care of Cp* David Dexter. the Peace of the Town of 
Newport and Regularisty of the Troops here Requires it. 
the more Immediate Cause of this I must Beg leave to Refer 
you to my Letter of this date, which I Expect has Cum to hand 
Before this from your 


Mos‘ Obediant umble Servant 
RICHMOND 


To 
The Hon"* Nicholas Cooke Esq. 
Gov. Cooke to RIcHMOND 
ProvipENcE April 1776 
Sir 


Inclosed you have the Resolutions of the Committee— 
respecting Colonel Babcock, the removing the Buildings in the 
Way of the Works at the Point, and for fortifying Goat Island. 
I have received a List of Artillery Stores wanted at Newport, 
some of which I am informed can be procured there and the 
Quantity of the others is not expressed. I must desire you to 
pay a particular Attention to this Matter, and to furnish me 
with exact Accounts of the Articles wanted that must be had 
here. 

I desire you to send up here by Water as the River is free 
from the Enemy’s Ships all the Prisoners you have excepting 
the Man who hath a Wife who with his Wife you will keep there. 


IWilliam Richmond was colonel of a regiment of 500 men raised in Nov. 1775; recom- 
mended to Congress as colonel of the first R. I. Regiment Aug. 9, 1776. His regiment was 
disbanded in Nov. 1776. He was a member of the Rhode Island Committee of Safety 
Oct. 1775. In August 1776 he was recommended to the Continental Congress to com- 
mand the R. I. Brigade. Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, vol. I. 
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As the fortifying of Newport is an Object of the utmost 
Importance I must urge you to exert the whole Strength of the 
Troops in carrying on that necessary Work. 

Iam, 
Sir 
Your most hum.* Serv.* 
Col. Richmond Nicu.* Cooke 


Gov. NicHoLtas Cooke To GEN. WASHINGTON 


ProvipENcE April 234 1776 
Sir 

I did myself the Honor in my Letter of Jan. 21" to inclose to 
your Excellency a Copy of a Memorial from the General 
Assembly to the Hon’ble Continental Congress to which I beg 
Leave to refer you and 

When I had the Pleasure of seeing you here I laid before you 
very fully the distressed Situation of this Colony and the 
enormous Expences we were necessarily put to in defending 
such an extensive Line of Sea-Coast which I thought you very 
well convinced it was impossible for the Colony to support. 

I prevailed upon Col. Knox,! who passed through this Town 
in his Way to Norwich, to take a View of Newport and to 
direct such Works to be thrown up as he should think necessary 
for the Defence of that Place. He is clearly of Opinion that 
the Town of Newport may be secured and hath left some 
Directions which I have ordered to be carried into Execution. 
They have begun the Works and I believe will this Day com- 
plete a Battery which commands the North Entrance of the 
Harbor. Tomorrow they begin the Fortifications upon Fort 
Island. And if it be in our Power to complete them I have no 
Doubt but it will put a total End to Toryism in this Colony. 
As Col. Knox’s Stay was very short his Plans are not particular 
nor exact. If it were possible for your Excellency to spare 
from your Army some Person acquainted with Fortification to 
assist were it only for a few Days you would do us a particular 
Favour and a most essential Service to the common Cause. 

Col. Babcock? hath given such incontestible Proofs of 
Insanity that his Officers were obliged to put him under an 


Colonel Henry Knox. 
2Colonel Henry Babcock. 
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Arrest and send him under a Guard to Providence. The 
General Committee have continued the Arrest and referred 
the Matter until next Week when the Assembly meets, who will 
most certainly dismiss him. 

I beg the Favour of your Excellency to represent the State 
of the Colony to Congress, and to recommend to them the 
taking our Brigade (which is inlisted to serve in any of the 
United Colonies) into Continental Pay; and to establish a 
Force here for the Defence of the Colony. 

Iam with great Truth and Esteem, 


Sir 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obed‘ & most hble Serv‘ 
Nicu* Cooke 
His Excell” Gen! Washington 


JosHua Bascock! to Gov. Coox 


Westerzy 25" April 1776 
Governor Cooke 
Sir 

Your obliging Favour of 21 p Mr Berry? I am honour’d 
with. Am confident it is needless to notice your Honor that it 
is no new or unusual Event for under Officers to be Studious of 
Reasons to justify Them in Trampling on the Heels of Such as 
are prior to Themselves in Command. Self-Love prompting 
Them hereto; and where & when they can be heard with any 
Attention, an eternal Larum will be rung, they will be cease- 
lessly ringing their Peals; in Consequence hereof You, Sir, have 
done Honour to your Appointment in Chiding Col® Rich- 
mond’, as is apparent by the Paragraph alluded to. Harry’s* 
Health is bad, Drinking any Thing Strong is pernicious. 
Anxiety for the Success of the Service, added to a bad Habit of 
Body with Sleepless Nights has destroyed his Flesh, He is a 


Yoshua Babcock was Deputy from Westerly, May, 1775; appointed postmaster at 
Westerly, May 1775; on Committee to procure arms March 1776; appointed Maj. Gen. of 
Militia, May, 1776. R.I. Colonial Records, vol. VII. 

*Peleg Berry. 

‘Colonel William Richmond. 

‘Colonel Henry Babcock, son of General Joshua Babcock. 
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mere Skeleton. I have assured Him if He will not totally 
abstain from every Thing Stronger than Small Beer, I Shall 
from my paternal Affection oppose his having any Command 
in the Army; as we ought to love our Country more than any 
Individual, the nearness of the Tye notwithstanding. 

I thank your Honor for Suffering Him to come Home, I am, 
Sir, with Sincerest Gratitude your most obedient and most 
humble Servant 

JosH Bascock 

P.S. Harry is So low, that with me its doubtful whether 

He’l be able to wait on the Gen!. Assembly next Week. 


Cou. To Gov. CooKE 


Head Qut* NewPorr 30" Ap! 1776 
Hon.p Sir 
Since your last I have reed the 500# Powder from Bedford, 
I have inclosd you the whole Strength of the Brigade, the work 
goes on very Brisk, But would go on much Brisker were we not 
defficient of Tools we want 100 Shovells & 50 Spades, as, to the 
manner of our Fortyfying for Particulars must refer You to 
Ward— 
I am with Respects y* Honors most ob‘ & most Hum Servant 
RicHMoNnD 
To Honble N Cooke Esq’ 


Prtrer Brecozzat To Gov. Cooke 


To the Honnorable [torn] 

governor of [torn] 
SIR 

this letter will inform you, Capt Samuel Soule is departed 
from hence the 14 of april. he hath done very well to wait no 
longuer for 3000 of gun powder he wanted more, because our 
french vessels have been detained by the Contrary winds till the 
6 of this month. Since that time we have received 14 vessels 
laden with provisions & dry goods. they have imported about 
hundred thoussand pounds of gun powder & Some Casses of 
fire arms. the first powder hath been paid 5. .w/ the americans 
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have purchased about the half at that rate. the price fall now 
every day. I hope the next monts it will be no more than 4.. 

about five days a general assembley hath resolved here the 
americans will be received here with provisions of all Sorts. 
I think it will be profitable to the americans to send here the 
produce of their country to exchange them for goods they want. 
the profit of the entry, will pay the risq they will run. 

I hope the next month we will receive about hundred thous- 
sand wheight of gun powder at least, you may depend upon 
that. & any vessel Send here to that purpose will [torn] 

I wish to be informed of the Safe arrivey of your son in law 
M’ Paul Allen, and of your Sloop diamond Capt Soule. 

iam Sir 
your most humble Servant 
P. Br@ozzat 


Gov. Cooke To StepHEN HopkKINs 


PRovIpDENCE May 7“ 1776 

Sir 

I am to acknowledge the Receipt of your Letter of the 8” 
instant which I laid before the General Assembly who ap- 
pointed a Committee to take it into Consideration & prepare 
Instructions to the Delegates. Dependency is a Word of so 
equivocal a Meaning and hath been used for such ill Purposes 
and Independency with many honest but ignorant people 
carrying the Idea of eternal Warfare the Committee thought it 
best to avoid making Use of either of them. The Instructions 
you will receive herewith passed both Houses Nomine contradi- 
cente. I enclose you a Copy of an Act discharging the In- 
habitants of the Colony from Allegiance to the British King, 
and of another dismissing Col. Babcock. The First mentioned 
Act after being debated was carried in the Lower House almost 
unanimously their being upwards of Sixty Members present and 
but Six Votes against it. Towards the close of the Session a 
Vote passed the Lower House for taking the Sense of the In- 
habitants at large upon the Question of Independency. The 
Upper House were of Opinion that although a very great 
Majority of the Colony were perfectly ripe for such a Question 
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yet upon its being canvassed several Towns would vote against 
it & that their Appearance of Dissension would be injurious 
to the common Cause represented to the Lower House that it 
was very probable the Subject would be discussed in Congress 
before it would be possible to take the Sense of the Colony in 
the proposed Way & transmit it to the Delegates; in which Case 
they would be laid under the Necessity of waiting for the Senti- 
ments of their Constituents and of Course the Colony would 
lose its Voice; and that the Delegates when they should receive 
a Copy of the Act renouncing Allegiance and of their Instruc- 
tions could not possibly entertain a Doubt of the Sense of the 
General Assembly. Upon which the Motion was dropped. 

The Cerberus and an armed Brig. have both watered at 
Block Island lately, and receive all the Supplies from thence 
the Island can afford. One of the Inhabitants hath lately 
purchased at Groton a Hogshead of Jamaica Rum for which he 
paid in Silver and which was undoubtedly for the Ship’s Use. 
It is true that there is but a small Stock upon the Island not 
more than 3 or 400 Sheep with some working Cattle and Milch 
Cows but these may be of great Importance to the Enemy. 
Besides which the Island will afford every Species of Vegetables 
necessary for the Health of the Seamen; and the Captain of the 
Cerberus hath already given Orders to sew large Quantities and 
promised high Prices for them as an Encouragement. The 
Enemy also procure all the Intelligence they want by Means of 
the Inhabitants. The Assembly have ordered that they shall 
have no Communication with any Part of the Colony but New- 
port under the Inspection of a Committee; that if they are 
detected in carrying more Necessaries upon the Island than are 
allowed by the Committee they shall suffer the Punishment in- 
flicted upon those who supply the Enemy; and that every 
Inhabitant found in any other Part of the Colony shall be im- 
mediately imprisoned. The General Assembly thought they 
could go no further as the removing near 600 Souls from their 
whole Property would be deemed a very great Hardship with- 
out providing for their Support which in the exhausted State 
of the Colony would prove a Burthen too great to be born. 
Perhaps this Affair had better be immediately taken into 
Consideration by Congress. 
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I have the Pleasure to inform you that at a full Meeting of 
the Inhabitants of Newport last Week they came unanimously 
into a Resolution to enter into the Defence of the Town, and 
have accordingly begun to work with Spirit to fortify it. Col. 
Knox' is of Opinion that it can easily be defended against 
any Frigates, in which Case the Harbor within Goat Island 
will prove a safe Asylum for Vessels and from its Easiness of 
Access from the Sea may be attended with great Advantages. 
This happy Event I flatter myself will root up all the Seeds of 
Disaffection in the Colony. 

The screening Vessels belonging to Inland and the British 
West Indies from Capture is a very great Discouragement to 
fitting out Vessels of War, as it is supposed British Property 
will be cloked under false Bills of Sales One Privateer is 
fitting from this Port, and another from Swansey. 

I am with great Esteem, 
Sir Your most hum! Serv‘ 
Hon S. Hopkins Esq. Nicu* Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To GEN. WASHINGTON 


PROVIDENCE June 20 1776. 
Sir 

It is with great Pleasure that I do myself the Honor to trans- 
mit to your Excellency the inclosed Vote of the General Assem- 
bly. 

The putting the Colony Brigade upon the Continental 
Establishment for which we esteem ourselves so much in- 
debted to your Excellency gave the highest Satisfaction. M°* 
Hopkins? sent me the Commissions with Power to fill up those 
for the Captains and Subalterns as should be thought best here, 
but added that ‘as the Field Officers will be appointed or at 
least approved by Congress I could wish that you would trans- 
mit to me the Names of such Gentlemen as you may think most 
capable to fill those Offices.”” The General Assembly have not 
nominated any Persons to those Offices. 

I most earnestly request your Excellency’s Attention to the 
Troops in this Colony and to the Necessity of appointing an 


‘Colonel Henry Knox. 
*Stephen Hopkins. 
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Officer of Ability and Reputation to command them, which is 
most ardently wished by everybody. 
I am with great Respect 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient and 
Most Humble Servant 
[Nicu® Cooke] 


To Gov. CooKkE 


PHILADELPHIA June 21* 1776 
Sir 

Since our last the Time of Congress hath been principally 
taken up in considering the Report of the Commissioners 
who have returned from Canada, and in devising and deter- 
mining upon Measures for securing our Posts,and supplying our 
Troops in that Department with Cloathing and Provision.— 
Our Accounts from that Quarter are so various that We do not 
know which to depend upon. General Sullivan’s Letter of the 
5 & 6 of June, an Extract of which was in last Monday’s 
New York Paper, gives us a favorable, and Gen! Arnold’s of the 
same Date, an unfavorable Account of the Situation of our 
Affairs. Indeed Sullivan was at the Mouth of the Sorrel, and 
Arnold at Montreal—However We hope that Gen! Gates who 
is appointed to the Command of the Northern Army (Gen! 
Wooster is recalled and Gen! Thomas? dead as you have doubt- 
less heard) will restore Order to our distracted Troops and 
retrieve the Reputation of our Arms. 

The Grand Question of Independence was brot upon the 
Tapis the Eighth Instant, and after having been cooly dis- 
cussed, the further Consideration thereof was on the 10“ post- 
poned for three Weeks, and in the mean Time, least any Time 
should be lost in Case the Congress should agree to the pro- 
posed Resolution of Independance, a Commee was appointed 
to prepare a Declaration to the Effect of said Resolution, 
another a Form of Confoederation, and a Third a Plan for 
foreign Alliances. 

A Board of War & Ordnance is established,—Post ordered to 


1General Horatio Gates. 
General John Thomas. 
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be taken at Fort Stanwix; and, which ought to have been men- 
tioned in another Place, Gen! Washington is requested to cause 
an—lInquiry to be made into the Conduct of the Officers in 
Canada &c. Beside these a Number of Resolves have passed, 
some of which have been published in the News Papers and 
therefore it would be idle and unnecessary to repeat them, and 
others are at present (secret) to be kept secret, or relate to 
particular Persons or Things, are not of general Concern; the 
former we ought not and it is not worth while to mention the 
latter. A Resolve respecting Prisoners taken in Arms you may 
not have received. We therefore inclose it.—We are not a 
little Surprised that the Resolve of Congress for taking our 
Battalions into continental Pay had not reached you when M* 
Ward' wrote Us.—M?* Hopkins? dispatched it by an Express 
(Anthony) the 15” of May.—John Hopkins is appointed to the 
Command of the largest Ship, called Warren after D™ Warren 
of glorious Memory, and Samuel Tompkins to the Command of 
the smallest called Providence.—We shall continue from Time 
to Time to give you an Account of such Resolves of Congress as 
we may be allowed, and think proper to communicate. But if 
We should not write so frequently as our Constituents may 
wish, We hope it will not be attributed to a Neglect of our Duty; 
but because We have nothing of Moment to communicate— 
Business doth not proceed so rapidly in Congress as in some 
other Assemblies. Matters of Importance sustain great 
Deliberation. We should be glad to be made acquainted with 
such of the Doings of the General Assembly as it concerns Us 
to know as soon as may be convenient, and are with great 
Respect. 
Y* Honours most Obedient 
humble Servant 
ELLERY 

P.S. The Post being just about 

to set out & M*. Hopkins not 

being at his Lodgings this 

Letter therefore goes out with- 

out his Signature 

WE 


iHenry Ward. 
*Stephen Hopkins. 
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Gov. Cooke To Gen. ARTEMAS WARD 


PROVIDENCE June 27. 1776 


Sir 

Com. Hopkins! together with Capt. Saltonstal? of the Alfred 
& Capt. Whipple’ of the Columbus being called to Philadelphia 
by the Congress the Command of the Fleet hath devolved upon 
Capt. Biddle‘ of the Andrew Doria who I am informed sailed 
from Newport on Tuesday last on a Cruize; whether he hath 
returned or not I am uncertain. In this Circumstance I 
thought it prudent to open your Letter to the Commodore in 
order to give every Assistance in my Power in the publick 
Defence. I shall immediately send the Letter by Express to 
Newport to Capt. Biddle to meet him in Case he hath returned; 
which is all I can do as it is not in my Power to give any Orders 
to the Fleet.* 


I am with great Esteem and Regard 
Sir 
Your most obed* and most hble Serv‘ 
Cooke 
Hon’ble Artemas Ward Esq 


*The Columbus is fully manned and fit for the Sea, the 
Alfred is also fit for the Sea but hath not above Half her Compli- 
ment of Hands. Neither of them have any Orders, and con- 
sequently cannot proceed to Sea The Sloop Providence is now 
in Boston-Bay and I imagine Capt. Biddle’s Cruise is the same 
Way. The Cabot Capt Hinman® got into New-London on 
Tuesday Evening last from a Cruize. Upon the whole I do 
not think it probable that any Assistance can be expected upon 
this Occasion from the Ships here. 


1Commodore Esek Hopkins. 


*Captain Dudley Saltonstall. 
*Captain Abraham Whipple. 
‘Captain Nicholas Biddie. 
5Captain Elisha Hinman. 
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Joun To Gov. Cooke 


Guouster July 15” 1776 
Sir 
I take the liberty and freedom to write to you, not as 
Governor of the Colony, but as a Friend—You are not un- 
acquanted with my situation—Banish’d from my Family— 
after being twelve years in the Government—An Officer of the 
Crown, and not one thing alledg’d against me, except an un- 
grounded suspicion, by a Body of Men quite unacquainted 
with my Principles and conduct—As my absence from my 
Family, must bring them to great distress; I beg your influence, 
and shall esteem it as a favour to point out a way to effect my 
relief; so that I may return to my Home 
Sir 
your most obedient 
and very humble Serv‘ 
NICOLL 


Gov. Cooke To STEPHEN HopkKINS AND WILLIAM ELLERY 


PROVIDENCE July 16. 1776 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have now before me your Favours of the 21 June, and 5” 
inst. and am much obliged by the Communications you have 
made me. M* Anthony by whom the Resolve for taking our 
Battalions into Pay was forwarded was taken sick upon the 
Road which occasioned a Delay of several Days.— 

We have already Two Privateers out from this Place and 
One from Greenwich. Three more are now fitting from this 
Town and will soon sail. Capt Chace* brought with him Four 
4 Pounders, Six 3 Pounders, and Eight Swivels which are 
greatly wanted here for Privateers. I have written to the 
General to permit us to take them for that Use at the full 


1John Nicoll was Comptroller and Revenue officer of the Crown at Newport R. I. and 
one of those who, “in fear of their lives,” fled, on August 28, 1775, to the English sloop 
of war Signet, then in Newport Harbor. On August 30, 1775 he wrote to Gov. Cooke 
demanding protection. In June 1776 the General Assembly declared him “ unfriendly” 
to the United Colonies because of his refusal to subscribe the test, ordered him removed 
to Glocester R. I. and confined to the limits of that town. Arnold’s History of R. I., 
vol. II. 

2Captain William Chace. 
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Value in Case they can be spared, and if any Opportunity 
offers I request your Assistance upon this Occasion. 

You have doubtless seen the Test-Act passed by the General 
Assembly of this Colony. Last Friday and Saturday about 70 
Persons in Newport were called upon to subscribe all of whom 
but Three refused; in Consequence of which Warrants were 
given to the Sheriff to disarm them, which I hear he is execut- 
ing. 

If the Enemy are not able to make an Impression at New 
York it is highly probable that a Part of the Army may attack 
Rhode Island. You Gentlemen are sensible in what a miserable 
Posture of Defence we are; and I must earnestly entreat you to 
exert your Endeavours to procure a Person of Ability to com- 
mand the Forces there. 

I write by this Post to the President to which Letter I refer 
you and am with great Esteem and Regard, 

Your most obed‘ & most hble Serv‘ 
Nicu* Cooke 
Honble 8. Hopkins & Gentlemen, 
W. Ellery Esqrs 


Gen. NATHANAEL GREENE TO Gov. COOKE 


Camp on Lone IsLanp July 22 1776 

Dear Sir 

I may be chargeable with want of Respect for being silent 
so long, but I can Assure you it is not for want of respect but 
time. General Hows Army is encampt on Statton Island. 
Admiral How has arriv’d and has attempted to force a Letter 
upon General Washington without its being properly addresst. 
The Adjutant General of Hows Army was in town upon that 
business a few days past, but the General did not receive the 
Letters, therefore the contents remains a Secret. The forces 
are drawing together here on both sides. Seven Sail of large 
Ships got in yesterday, supposd to be part of Hows fleet. Our 
Troops comes in slowly, but I doubt not but that we shall have 
an Army soon sufficient to act upon the offensive, the Enemy 
are entrenching upon Statten Island, they are apprehensive of 
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some mischief. The flying Camp is expected to be alltogether 
this week. they are to be stationed in the Jerseys. 

General Lee! has given General Clinton a cleaver snubing 
it almost amounts to a total defeat, he lost only twelve men, 
and twenty wounded, Clinton lost near two hundred. Our 
people behavd with great Spirit. Every thing still goes badly 
in the Northern Army. The General has come to one of the 
most mad resolutions I ever heard off, that is to quit Crown 
point there never could be a worse piece of policy, we look att 
the advantage upon the Lake, we have now such a Superorety 
there that the Enemy could not injure us this Summer. We 
lay all the back parts of New England open. Crown point 
is a fine healthy spot and capable of being made exceeding 
strong, the post they purpose to take is strong but very un- 
healthy. General Sullivan has got mift at General Gates new 
appointment, he is coming home. General Scuyler dont act 
the General so much as he does the Commisary and Quarter 
master, or rather has not hither too what he may do in future I 
am not able to say. The Southern and Northern People have 
got into a practice of reflecting upon one another. Animosity 
steals in and I greatly fear the consequences if not seasonably 
checkt, something ought to be done to silence such foolish 
disputes. I have no Apprehensions upon my mind for any 
department but the Northern and everything there is strangely 
Perplext. 

We are strongly fortified here everything in readiness and 
the troops in good Spirits. I have not the most distant appre- 
hensions for this Army. 

The troops in my Brigade have been exceeding Sickly, those 
that were on board the fleet brought a putrid fever into the 
Camp at their return from the Ships that has raged to a 
prodigious degree, and Swept off a large number, but its 
malignity begins to cease. The Officers in general are well. 

Believe me to be with the greatest respect your Most 
obedient humble Servant 

GREENE 


‘General Charles Lee. The reference is to General Henry Clinton's attack on Sullivan's 
Island. Sparks’ Correspondence of Amer. Revolution, vol. 1. 
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Gov. James Bowporn To Gov. Cooke 
Boston July 29. 1776 
Sir 

I had the honour of your Letter of y* Post, inclosing Lord 
Howe’s circular Letter & Declaration to this Government, 
together with a Copy of your Answer to a like Letter from his 
Lordship. I shall imediately transmit them to the Council at 
Watertown. 

Your Answer to Lord Howe expresses the mind, I believe, 
of every one of the United States. I am sure it does of this. 
If he has no further powers than appear by these Papers, he is 
probably before this time convinced, that his Commission is 
very inadequate to the effecting the Business he professes to 
have come upon—the Re-establishment of Peace between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

I have the Honour to be With the most perfect Regard 

Hon™ 
most obed' hble Serv‘ 
JamMEs 


His Honor Cooke 


Gen. Horatio Gates To Gov. JONATHAN TRUMBULL! 


Tyconperoca 11 August 1776 

SIR 

I must entreat your Excellency to pardon my so long delay- 
ing to send you a particular State of the Army of the United 
States in this Department, upon my First Joining the Troops/ 
or rather the Hospital/ at Crown Point all was in the Utmost 
Disorder, the pestilence Raging not a Canon mounted, the 
Vessells Lumber’d with Stores, the Men Dispirited with 
Defeat & Fatigue & in short the whole a Scene Varigated with 
every Distress & Disappointment that could conspire to Ruin an 


1The foregoing letter of General Horatio Gates, which contains internal evidence that 
it was written to Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, is found with the Nicholas 
Cooke correspondence in the form of a copy, accompanied by a much mutilated letter of 
transmittal from Governor Trumbull to Governor Cooke. Copies of two of the enclosures 
referred to in General Gates’ letter, namely, the Abstract of the Journal of Major John 
Bigelow and General Carleton's orders issued in consequence of the dispatch conveyed 
by Major Bigelow’s flag of truce, are enclosed with the letter and are here printed. 
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Army—in this miserable State the First thing to be done was, 
if Possible, to remove the Pestilence, Accordingly the General 
Officers unanimously resolved to send all the Sick, & Infected 
to the General Hospital at the South End of Lake George; to 
remove the Main Body of the Army to the important pass of 
Tyconderoga; to send the Vessells with the utmost Dispatch to 
be refitted at Skeenesborough; & to begin to Erect Strong 
Works upon the Ground Described in the Inclosed plan these 
Measures, thank the Giver of all Victory, the Enemy either 
have not had the means, or the Wisdom to prevent ;—Our Fleet 
since the Arrival of the reinforcement of Carpenters grows 
daily more & more powerful, inclosed is a List of those Man’d, 
Armed, & ready for Action at Crown Point a Schooner, a Row 
Gally & three more Gondolas are rigging here & will this Week 
Join those at Crown Point when General Arnold! will sail with 
the whole down the Lake—Three fine Row Galleys will be 
finished in a Fortnight at Skeenesborough & directly Join the 
rest of the Fleet under General Arnold, this is a Naval Force, 
when Collected that promises to Secure the Comand Lake 
Champlain—I ordered Colonel Trumbull? to send your Ex- 
cellency a General Return of the Army soon after Our return 
hither and Desired him to write your Excellency an Account of 
the then State of our Affairs, happy am I in saying they are so 
much altered for the Better. In this packet You will find a 
Copy of my last letter to the most Honorable the Continental 
Congress, also the report of Major Biggelow® who return’d last 
Night with his Flagg of Truce, which he carried from hence the 
234 Ult. with the Resolves of Congress relative to the Capitula- 
tion at the Cedars & the Exchange of prisoners engaged for 
by General Arnold General Carletons Orders Issued in con- 
siquence of the Dispatch sent by the Flagg of Truce you will 
find enclosed; They astonish me for with their prosperity, 
the Generals of the British Army seem to have lost their good 
Understanding. 

Inclosed is a Letter I This moment sent off Express to Major 
Hawley‘ at Northampton; I must beg your Excellency Author- 


4General Benedict Arnold. 
*Colonel John Trumbull. 
‘Major John Bigelow. 
‘Major Joseph Hawley. 
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ity may be exerted to bring these delinquents to Justice, if that 
cannot be had let them feel all the shame & disgrace they so 
richly Deserve from their Injured Country, a Captain & Thirty 
Nine Carpenters, from Rode Island, Hired by the united States, 
at prodigious Wages, General Waterbury! writes me Word, are 
Inoculated at Williams Town. I beg you Sir to write to 
Governor Cooke to Dismiss them immediately, pay they do not 
deserve a penny, they should on no Account be permitted to 
come to Skeensborough, I am confidently assured we can do 
without them. 

The Massachusetts Militia I am told by Brigadier General 
Bricket,? who arrived here last Night, are all near at hand, & 
have all Tents & Camp Equipage with them—I am sorry to be 
informed that my respectable Friends from Connecticut are 
coming without these necessary Articles; New Hampshier 
have sent their Militia equally Deficient, Col? Wingates* and 
Col? Wymans‘ Regiments from that Colony are now in this 
Camp. 

I am Harrassed to death with writing the Congress, Genl 
Washington, General Schuyler, I am Obliged constantly to 
Correspond with; the whole Business of this Army to Direct, 
with all the Variety of writing demanded thereby, & to make 
the Load the Heavier; my principal Copyist is Sick. Your 
Son, who is very industrious, does all he can to Aid me but his 
Own Duty is enough for any one Man—This Sir must be my 
Apology for all Imperfections—with the Greatest respect— 

Iam—Sir 
Your Excellencys most 
Faithful & most Obed™ hum?!* 
Servant 
Horatio GATES 
PS. 

Your Excellency will please to 
Communicate all, or any part of this 
Intelligence, to the president of the 
Massachusetts Bay 


‘General David Waterbury. 
*Brigadier General James Bricket. 
*Colonel Joshua Wingate. 
‘Colonel Isaac Wyman. 


Qes2 
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Asstract of the Journal of Major John Bigelow,' Sent by 
the Hon>!* Major General Gates, to Transmit Despatches from 
the Most Hon»!* the Continental Congress, to General Bur- 
goyne 

TyconpEeroGa July 234 1776 

I Departed from this Post, at SunSet, arrived at Crown 
Point at 11 O Cle at Night, whence after a Short Stay, I pro- 
ceeded on my Voyage, till, on the 28 I met with a Sergeants 
Guard of the British Troops; and having taken the Sergeant 
into our Batteau, we Soon reached the Isle-aux-Noix, There we 
were hailed by a Sentinel who ordered us to come on Shore. 
We Saw Nine or Ten Tents on the Island, all in a Cluster, I had 
no sooner landed, than I was blindfolded, and led up to the 
Comanding Officers Tent, About Dusk he ordered me to a 
Small Island, Situated to the Southward of Isle-aux Noix The 


1Captain John Bigelow was from Hartford, Conn. He was one of the party sent from 
Connecticut to capture Ticonderoga in May 1775. In January 1776 he recruited the first 
company of artillery raised in Connecticut and was immediately assigned to the Northern 
Department, being stationed at Ticonderoga during the summer and fall of 1776. Later 
in the year he was appointed Major in Col. Wyllys’ Connecticut Regiment. In July 1776 
Major Bigelow was sent with a special flag of truce to convey dispatches from the Conti- 
nental Congress to General Burgoyne under the following circumstances: 

In May 1776 Colonel Bedell’s New Hampshire Regiment, temporarily under command 
of Major Butterfield, together with a relief party under Major Sherburn, surrendered to 
a force of British Regulars, Canadians and Indians under Captain Foster (Forster) of the 
British forces. A cartel for the exchange of these prisoners for British prisoners held in 
various parts of the country was entered into and approved by General Arnold. The 
prisoners were delivered to General Arnold for exchange but the claim was made that be- 
fore this delivery the men were plundered by the Indians in violation of the conditions 
of surrender and that at least one man was killed and other atrocities were committed 
after the surrender. 

The Continental Congress, to which the matter was referred, passed a formal resolution 
to the effect that the terms of the capitulation had been violated, that the murder of pris- 
oners of war was a “ gross and inhuman violation of the laws of nature and nations” and 
that the agreement for exchange entered into by General Arnold was a mere “sponsion”™ 
not binding upon Congress but that Congress would ratify the agreement upon condition 
that the British Commander in Canada should deliver into the hands of Congress “the 
authors, abettors and perpetrators of that horrid murder committed on the prisoners, to 
suffer such punishment as their crime deserves; and also, to make indemnification for the 
plunder at the Cedars, taken contrary to the faith of the capitulation.” Congress also 
resolved that in case of further violence of this kind recourse would be had to retaliation 
and that ‘punishment of the same kinds and degree be inflicted on an equal number of 
the captives from them in our possession till they shall be taught to respect the violated 
tights of nations.” 

The Commander in Chief of the Continental Forces was ordered to send copies of these 
resolutions to General Howe and General Burgoyne. Major Bigelow was assigned to 
transmit these dispatches to General Burgoyne, in connection with which undertaking 
= journal was prepared. Connecticut Military Record. Journals of the Continental 

ongress. 
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Commanding Officer, who I understood, was Captain Craig,’ 
questioned me concerning my Business, which I told him, was 
with General Burgoyne to whom I was sent with a Letter from 
Congress, Delivered to me at Tyconderoga, by Major General 
Gates, He answered he did not know, whether he could receive 
a Flag but Desired I would Give him the Letter, which he 
would forward to the General then, as he said, at S* Johns 

He told me that the Gentleman to whom the Letter was 
Directed was indeed a General, but not the Comanding Officer 
in Canada. I answered that, I Supposed the Letter was 
Directed to General Burgoyne, on Account of General Thomp- 
son’s? having Mentioned him, as the Commanding Officer at 
the Three Rivers, when he, General Thompson, sent up to 
Sorrel for his Baggage. 

Captain Craig Dispatched, about Nine at Night, an Officer 
' with that and other Letters to St Johns, I remained in his 
Tent, where I was civilly Treated, Two other Officers supped 
with us, and whether from Politeness, or Policy, or both, Little 
was Said on, political Subjects, & asked Captain Craig, whether 
there were British Officers with those Savages, who in cool 
Blood Murdered our Officers, opposute to that Isle; he an- 
swered in the Affirmative I could not help replying that our 
Army would Scarcely Believe, that Such Barbarities Should 
have been Suffered to be perpetrated, where Britons had the 
Comand, He urged that they could not always govern the 
Savages who, said he, “ will Fight in their own way,”’ M' Craig 
appeared Desirous to decline any further Conversation on that 
Subject 

I believe that Captain Craig had not been long at Isle-aux- 
Noix, when I landed there, I lodged in his Tent; but must not 
omit, that the Drummer who landed with me, said he observed 
an Officer, whispering to a Sergeant when the Boat was near the 
Shore, and overheard him ask “What he thought of the Con- 
gress?” I understood there were no more than Three Batteaus 
on the Island, when I went on Shore, one of which formerly be- 
longed to our army, the two others were newly Buit, and the 
Number (30) was marked in large Figures, upon one of them 


1Captain James Henry Craig. 
*Colonel William Thompson. 
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On the 29" of July, Captain Craig Sent three Batteaus, and 
Five Canoes up the Lake, Two of the Latter were large, the 
three others small at Ten in the Morning, I was Blindfolded 
again, and ordered to the South part of the Island, where a 
large Tent was pitched for me, It appeared to me, that they had 
concerted to exhibit to me all the Show of Indians they could, 
They, now and then, ran down to the Point, with a Guard every 
Time that an Indian Canoe passed by; and pretended they were 
mightily affraid, that the Savages would come on Shore and 
murder us, to Mortify them, I took no Notice of this juggling, 
but Strongly recommended to my Men, that Should they look 
at the Indians, they would endeavour to do it with the greatest 
unconcern. 

On the 8“ of August, I was informed that the Express, who I 
was told, had been sent to Quebec, was came back, that Captain 
Craig presented his Compliments to me, and Desired I would be 
ready to Sail in the Evening. 

I Observed during my stay there, that they paraded at 
Different Times their Officers, in an Ostentatious Manner, and 
with the manifest intent to lead me into a Belief of their being 
very Numerous but I do not think that I saw above Forty of 
them during the whole Time, and more than together 

They Displayed the same Pageantry respecting five or Six 
Batteaux, appearing exceedingly busy in carrying some Timber 
to the Isle, merely to shew themselves, and give their prepara- 
tions a formidable Appearance, they have been employed about 
Building a very large Bake House and, perhaps for the same 
reason, They talked much of Hessians and Hanoverians but I 
saw none. It would be to tedious minutely to relate all the 
Particulars which Discovered their intentions to make me 
Believe their Strength was Such as, Doubtless, they would have 
been as anxious to conceal had it been real I was told, that 
their General had ordered an Escort to conduct me to our own 
Guards; a Favour which I did not want but could not refuse— 
At Sunset Captain Craig came down with Fourteen Officers, 
and Dismissed me under convoy of a Birch Canoe, Com- 
manded by Captain Alexander Frazer,and M' Scott,' the Canoe 


1Thomas Scott. 
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had Two Officers a Sergeant, and Corporal of the British 
Troops, with Nine French Men on Board—On the 9“ just at 
Dark we came on Shore at, Gillilands and next Morning, at 
seven O’Clock, Captain Frazer and Mr’ Scott left us, and went 
down the Lake after having Shown us as much Civility, as 
could be expected from Men, whose Situation Sufficiently 
apologized for their Reservedness. As the Crew I had with me 
consisted of remarkably Decent Men, all Natives of the 
United States, and of the Corps of Artillery as well myself, the 
British Officers during my stay, carefully prevented their free 
Intercourse with the Soldiers, who would be glad to become 
again our Brethren 


ORDERS OF GENERAL CARLETON 


CHAMBLEE August 7” 1776 
Parole S‘. Jerome—C; Sign—Paris 

G;0 

His Excellency General Carleton orders,! the Comanding 
Officers of Corps will take special care every one under their 
Comand be informed, that Letters or Messages from Rebels, 
Traitors in Arms against their King, Rioters Disturbers of the 
Public peace, Plunderers Robbers Assassins or Murderers, are 
on no Accasion to be Admitted, that should Emmissaries from 
such lawless men again presume to approach the Army, whether 
under the Name of Flag of Truce men, or Ambassadors except 
when they come to implore the Kings mercy, their persons 
shall be immediately seized & committed to close confinement, 
in order to be proceeded against as the Law Directs, their papers 
& Letters, for whomsoever even for the Comander in Chief, are 
to be Delivered to the Provost Martial that unread & un- 
opend they may be burned by the hands of the common Hang- 
man, at the same time the Commander in Chief expects that 
the Assassanators of Brigadier General Gordon, nor the late 
notorious Breach of Faith in resolving not to return the Troops 


1These orders were sent from Quebec on Aug. 4, 1776 in consequence of Maj. Bigelow’s 
flag of truce and were promulgated by Gen. Burgoyne at Chamblee on Aug. 7. They 
are printed in substantially this form in the Journal and Orderly Books of Lieut. James M. 
Hadden. 
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& Canadians taken at St. Johns in exchange for those Rebels 
who fell into the Hands of Savages at the Ceders and Quirnchin, 
purched from them at a great price & restored to their Country 
on those express Conditions, be imputed to the Provincials at 
large but to a few Wicked & Designing men, who first Deceived, 
then Step by Step mislead the Credulous multitude to the brink 
of Ruin, Afterwards usurped Authority over them established 
a dispotic Tyranny not to be borne, & now wantonly & Fool- 
ishly endeavour to provoke the Spilling the Blood of our un- 
happy Countrymen of this Continent, in hopes of Covering 
their own guilt or confirming their Tyranny by the General 
Destruction of their Country; Let their Crimes pursue these 
faithless bloody minded men who assert that black is White & 
White is black it belongs to Britons to Distinguish themselves 
not less by their Humanity than their Valour—it belongs to the 
Kings Troops to save the Blood of his Deluded Subjects whose 
greatest faults perhaps is having been Deceived by such Men to 
their own Destruction. It belongs to the Crown to rescue from 
Oppression & restore to liberty the once happy Free & loyal 
people of this Continent. 

All Prisoners from the Rebellious Provinces who chuse to 
return home are to hold themselves in readiness to embark at a 
short Notice, the Comissary, M* Murray shall Visit the 
Transports Destined for them, & see that wholesome Provisions 
necessary cloathing with possible conveniences for their 
Passage be prepared for these unfortunate Men, they are to 
look on their respective Provinces as their Prison & there to 
remain, till further enlarged or Summoned to appear before the 
Comander in Chief of this Province or any other Comander in 
Chief for his Majesty for the Time being which summons they 
shall obey. 

General Howe will regulate their places of Landing. 

N.B.} 

A sealed Letter, Directed to George Washington Esq. 
accompanied this paper, “The resolve of Congress Ordering 
that no Letters should be received from the Enemy unless the 
Rank of the Officers to whom they were Address’d were placed 


1This note by General Gates. 
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on the Superscription” was not received here, when Major 
Bigelow went from hence the 234 ult®, and as that was Dis- 
penced with, last year at Cambridge he had no Orders upon 
the subject. 

Tyconderoga 11 August 1776 


Plrerre] Penet! & Co. To Gov. Cooke 


The Right Honr'* Governor Cook 
Nantes 19. August 1776. 
Hons? Sir 

I had the honnour to receive from your Exellency by Cap‘. 
Crawford, the copy for liberty of trade to all nations, and I had 
also the honnour of writing you by the same vessell which we 
dispatched the 2"¢. Ins‘. and you may be assured that I think 
myself much honnored of your great attention to that part, 
and your Exellency may also be assured that nothing shall be 
wanting by me to rendre you any services possible, but shall 
think myself much honnored by executing any of your com- 
mands. 

I take the liberty of beging your Exellency to tell your 
Honbl*. Committee of Providence, that we shall always do the 
utmost of our endeavours to execute any of their orders they 
shall think proper to favour us with.—I have made my resi- 
dence in Nantes thinking it the best port in france to do the 
business for the united Colonies, and should you or they think 
proper to favour me with a letter please to direct as follows, To 
Mess" Jac Gruel & C°. Merch“. upon Isle feydeau in Nantes. 

The political dispositions concerning the Court of france, are 
all in favour of America,so that you need fear nothing from that 
quarter; I wrote General Washington the particulars of the dis- 
courses I had with the Ministers of france, who will communi- 
cate the whole to you. 


1Pliarne, Penet & Company were associated with Dr. Duborg in procuring speculative 
munitions contracts in America. They appear to have had no capital but Penet and one 
of the Pliarnes visited Providence in December, 1775, were introduced to Washington by 
Governor Cooke and were by him referred to the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
whither they went. They claimed to have the support of the French Ministry and this 
caused some trouble. In 1780 Penet acted as Agent of Virginia to raise funds in France 
and in 1782 Franklin reported that he was bankrupt and had absconded. 


| 
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I shall finish with wishing that this may find your Exellency 
in good health, which would give me honnour and pleasure 
tohear. I Remain your honnours— 

Most Obed‘ & 
(Copy) Most devot*. Hbl. Serv. 
P. Penet & Co. 


28". September 1776 
Hons’. Sir 

The above is Copy of my last since which have had the 
pleasure of hearing from you—This by Cap‘. Avery for your 
place only serves to let you know what little news I have. 

My Lord Shellburn who was in this City, about five days 
ago, came to pay me a visit, and as I knew him to be a friend of 
America, caused us to have a conferrance together, he seems to 
be pleased with all your success and victory, he hopes that you 
will be happy and that the Heavens will not permit you to loose 
so juste a cause, even for which he quitted his place in the 
Ministry. After hearing his sentiments, I told him my way of 
thinking, and assured him that the Americans never will be 
vanquished, that I knew their bravery, and their resolutions, 
and I myself saw the order & disipline of your Armies, he 
seemed to be well content with what I told him, and assured 
me that England was not able to uphold; and likewise said that 
you need fear nothing from the Russians. I at the same time 
spoke with a Gentleman who is My Lords friend, and who was 
about four or five years ago Lord Mayr of London, which gave 
me all the sentiments of friendship for America. I also have 
the honnour to let you know that we are at the point of having 
War, at present one Arms our Marine in order to make Sail, 
that can turn no other way than to your advantage and satis- 
faction. I give you this news for certain and perhaps by the 
first oppertunity after this, I shall announce you that War is 
declared—I have the honnour to be with the Sincerest Respect 
your Honnours 

Most Obed‘ & 
Most dev.4 Hble. Serv‘. 
P. Penet & Co. 


| 
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Gen. James M. Varnum! To Gov. Cooke 
Nortu Castie Nov' 14% 1776 
Sir— 

I have the Honor of Sending his Excellency General Lee’s? 
Letter, which will be delivereded to you by Col® Crary*. The 
Contents are important, and doubtless will claim your Serious 
Attention.—The Multiplicity of Regimental Concerns prevent 
me from coming immediately to Rhode Island, to exert my 
feeble Efforts, for the Security of a State, to which I am in- 
debted for my Second Self. However; a Short space of Time 
will Soon free me from this part of the Service, when, the 
Sincerest Affection Shall bind my Duty to its proper Object.— 
Incidents, which I am prepared to explain, exclude me from 
continuing in the contental Service; I can therefore, however 
disagreeable, retire a private Citizon,and act for Rhode Island. 

I am, Sir, your Excellency’s most obed‘ humble Sert. 

J. M. Varnum 


Honble Nicholas Cooke Esq' 


Cou. Ricumonp To Gov. CooKE 
Newport Novbr 17“ 1776 
SIR 

I have the pleasure to inform you that being returned from 
the Expedition as Ordered, I Signifyed to Coll® Cooke‘ of the 
Rho Isld Militia, that I now was ready to take the Command & 
therefore requested him to issue his Orders Accordingly, to 
which Coll° Cooke replied that he thought himself entituled to 
the Command of his own Regiment and would be glad of your 
Honours Opinion determining to be ruled by that; I have at 


1James Mitchell Varnum was a graduate of Brown University in its first class. In May 
1775 he was appointed Colonel in the Rhode Island Army of observation. He was ap- 
pointed Brigadier General by the Continental Congress in February 1777 but soon re- 
signed his commission. In 1780 he was Major Gen. of Militia in Rhode Island and later 
became a member of the Continental Congress from that State. In 1787 he was appointed 
judge of the Supreme Court of the Northwest Territory and removed to Marietta, Ohio 
where he died about 1789. Cowell's Spirit of '76 in Rhode Island. 


2General Charles Lee. 
*Colonel Archibald Crary. 


‘Colonel John Cooke. 
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present in my Regiment About Two Hundred Men including 
the Artillery, and if your Honour chuses to dismiss me & my 
Regimenf, or Signify that I am to Command by a Line to Coll° 
Cooke it will amply satisfy me and be no ways displeasing to 
the Coll® who waits your Resolve with Pleasure—I have the 
Honour to be 

Sir 

Your most Hbble & Obed‘ Serv‘ 

RicHMOND 


P.S.: Il reed no Answer to the Letter I wrote before and am 
Sorry that I am Obliged to mention it at present 


Davip Avery! To Gov. CooKE 


MorrisTown Jany. 1777. 
HONOURED Sir, 

I have the pleasure to inform You that his Excellency Gen! 
Washington has appointed our late Major Sherburne? to the 
command of a Regiment of foot. I rejoice greatly that his 
noble, military abilities, have met with Such an honourable 
acknowledgment. As the Colonel is now returning to New 
England, You will have a very particular account of the state 
of our army, and operations. Since my last I have been at two 
actions with the Enemy; and had the Pleasure of Seeing our 
men act their parts well. The New-England troops have 
lately rose high in the Esteem of Gentlemen in these parts; 
and it is presumed that New-England will Stand first on the list 
as the Saviours of America. The cheerfulness with which the 
Militia of Massachusetts have turned out for this winter’s 
campaign, does them great honour. I wish I could See men in 
these parts as nobly Spirited. We hope Soon to have a large 
and good army, and do Something for our dear country before 
long. Please make my best Salutations to your Honoured 


1David Avery of Massachusetts was Chaplain 15th Continental Infantry, through 1776; 
Chaplain of Sherburne’s Additiona! Continental Regiment, 15 Feb., 1777. Heitman’s 
Hist. Reg. Officers of Continental Army. 

*Henry Sherburne of Rhode Island was Major 15th Continental Infantry Jan. through 
Dec. 1776; taken prisoner near the Cedars, 20 May, 1776; Major 1st Rhode Island; Colonel, 
16th Additional Continental Regiments, Jan. 1777. Retired, 1781. Ibid. 
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Lady and family, and pray daily for him who is with great 
respect, 
Honoured Sir, 
Your most obed' 
and most humble 
Servant 
His Honour Davin AVERY 


Nicholas Cook Esq' 


Braprorp' To Gov. Cooke 
Sourn Kinestown (Little Rest) May“ 21 1777 
Srr/. 

Rec? the inclosed about two °Clock this morning pt Express 
and—thought propor to forward the Same immediately to your 
Honor 

Yesterday morning a Fleet came out of Newport harbor con- 
sisting of Eighteen Ships, two Schooners & seven Sloops—they 
stood out, until towards Evening, when they were off point 
Judith—they have not been discovered this Morning from the 
Hill, so that we have no doubt, from the wind being favorable, 


they have gone up the Sound— 
I am Sir. 
Your most obedient 
Humble Serv‘ 
Braprorp 
Gov® Cooke 


Sranrorp May 18" 1777 
Gent SILLIMAN 

Sir I am athentickly Inform‘ this day That the Enemy this 
day wair Sene of Huntington & Oster Bay; with a Large Numb* 
of topsale vesels & With them a Large number of flat Bottomed 
Boates they went into Hunting to anchor So we are well 
assur? They desine an attack On the Costs of this State & 
that it appers will be Speedy theirfour would have you Make 
no delay But be prepaird accordingly &c. 


Am Sir yours &c 
Sam! Hutton Select man 


tWhen in June 1775 the General Assembly of Rhode Island decided on fitting out of 
two suitable vessels to protect the trade of the Colony William Bradford of Providence 
was appointed “ master”’ of the larger vessel, the sloop Katy. 
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I therefore have to desire you to hold your Selves in Readi- 
ness as I am desir¢ to be in for wheather the Enemy intend to 
Attack this State or go on farder to y® Eastward it is Equally 
Important to be prepaird to Recve them. Let this advise be 
Sent amediately to N. London as it is unsertane what place 
they will attack from appearance it will be amediately & will 
not admit of any delay. I am your most Ob“ & most Humble 

G B' Dr ginneral 


GutForD 9 OClock p. m. y* 19 may 1777 
Smr_ this moment Recv* Exspres frm N. Haven, The Intelig- 
ance Requires Our attention as tis veary unsertane wheir the 
Enemy may Land desire you will hold your Selves in the 
gratest Readiness to Receve the Enemy, I without delay for- 
ward this Intelligence on the hole Sea Shoar &c to y* Comand- 
ing offs™ 
I am Sir your veary Hhb! Sev‘ 
Sam! H. Persons B. D. Ginneral 
& thus it is Continued frm place to place on Sea-Cost hope 
gntmen you will not only forward this But be preparr® in a 
manner Suttable to Receve them 
Am gentlem” 
yours &c 
NaTHAN PALMER Jur 


WestTerRLY May 20th 10 OClock P.M. 1777 
To the Govvr Cooke 
I this Moment Rec? this Express which I thought incumbint 
on me as my Duty to Transmit to your Hon" by the most 
Speedy Conveyance, Discovered a fleet from N :port Standing 
to the westward, there has been three Boats off this Shore all 
the forenoon which I am Confident Came from the Western 
Fleet to make Discoveries on the Shore. 
Your Hon™ M. Ob‘ H. Serv‘ 
JoserpH Noyes? Colo 


1Gen. Gold Selleck Silliman was in command of Fairfield County, Conn. troops at White 
Plains and at Danbury. In June 1779 he was captured by refugees from Long Island and 
held a prisoner by the British until Feb. 1780 when he was exchanged for Judge Thomas 
Jones of Oyster Bay a justice of the New York Provincial Supreme Court. 

%In May 1775 Joseph Noyes was appointed Colonel of the first Militia regiment of Kings 
County and in May 1776 he was a Deputy from Westerly. 
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JOSEPH STANTON Jr.t To Gov. CooKE 


Head Quarters Camp at TIVERTON July 12" 1777 


Honovurep 
I Most Sincerely Congratulate Your Honour on the Success } 
of Colo Barton? at the same time, feel a pecular pleasure, in 
Being in the Least degree Accessary in the forming the plan 
with the Colo to take General Prescoat,’ the Officers for the 
Expedition were Well Chosen, and the plan of Attack well 
Executed, History Scarcely affords Such an Instance, And it 
Must be a most mortify Scene to General Prescoat, When he 
Reflects, that he was taken of an Island in the Midst of the 
British fleet & his Army, and that Without the discharge of a 
Single gun, may Heaven be thanked for favouring the attempt 
we hope Once more to hear, that the Brave General Lee heads 
Our Troops, nothing meterial to add 
your most Obedient and Very Hum! Serv‘ | 


Jos: STANTON J* 
To Gov't Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To HIS Wire HANNAH | 


PROVIDENCE August y® 4 1777 
My Dear _ I got home last Evening at Nine o’Clock Hindered | 
by the Rain at will worths 2 hours a few minnets after I got 
home there come in a Nother Express from boston the purport | 
of which was that the man that first gave an account of the fleet 
was a man of Creadit but as they had not ben Seen Since it was 
Supposed he might be deceived by the Haizyness of the 
weather and the Breakers near the Isle of Shoals, I underStand 
that our people have ben on Cononnecut I have not yet heard 
the perticulers it is Reported that they Brought of one Hession 
and one torey the gards descovered them coming and they all 


‘Joseph Stanton, Jr. served as Deputy from Charlestown in the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; as a member of the Rhode Island Committee of Safety and as a member 
of various committees connected with the conduct of the war. R. I. Colonial Records, 
vol. VII. 

2Colonel William Barton was voted a reward by the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
and a sword by Congress for capturing General Prescott. Jbid., vols. VII and VIII. 

3General Richard Prescott, the British Commander on Rhode Island. 
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got into the fort they had there Except those Two they 
Brought of, I have Serched the New Closet and all about the 
house for those Keys of that large Case and Can find nothing 
of them. Salle thinks it is very Likely they may be Still in the 
Desk as there was a number of large Keys. She Left there 
nothing more at present but my love to you all from yr Loving 


Husband 
Nicu* Cooke 


PS there came a man in town Last Evening from Philadel- 
pha who informd that General Washington had halted his army 
at Morristown that he was in formd by General Putman that 
they had accounts that the fleet were alying of to the Southard 
of Long Island. If that be true, it is very likely they will 
Return and Try to push up the North River. 

By Jabes Bowen last Evening from Boston we learn that it is 
generally beleived in Boston that Manly' is taken. 


Gov. Cooke To nis Wire HANNAH 


PROVIDENCE Septembr y* 6 1777 

My Dear _ this Comes to let you Know we are as Well as com- 
mon. We have Nothing Remarkable from abroad Since I 
Rote you last. Our People went on Prudence on Wensday 
Night & on Thirsday morning Came on Shore from one of the 
Ships a boat for water with 10 mariens and Six Sailers. They 
took 13 of them and Kild the other three. On Thirsday Night 
apart of the malittia from Seconet went on to Rhod island and 
Brought of one midShip man & 2 Sailers & a markee tent. 4 
men have deserted from the Ennemy this week & come over to 
us So that there is in the course of this week 23 of them Killd & 
taken & deserted to us. 

Cpt Waterman’ & his wife Sets out this morning for Norwich 
they intend to Stay over the Sabbath, at Brother Bucklins I 
have got him to procure the Nailers if he can if our People can 
any way get the whole of that Piece that is cleard on that land I 
Newly Boght in to wheat and Ry. If they are obleged to hire 


‘Captain John Manley was sent a prisoner to New York where he remained many 
months. Allen’s Naval Hist. of the Am. Rev, vol. I. 


*Captain Andrew Waterman. 
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or Change works to get it done I Shall be glad we may want the 
grane another year if it is Somthing late before they get in the 
Ry it will be best to do it if they Can. Noney wants to have 
half a piece of that Hessian Cloath Sent down to Cover the 
Bottoms of Chears. 

I have Just heard that there is a prize Ship got into town 
secrd to the Eastward with 600 hhds Sugar & upwards of 200 
hhds of Rhum. 3 oclock in the afternoon I have Nothing New 
Since I Rote the above Except I hear that there is more prizes 
got into the Eastward than what I had mentioned above but 
dont know what they are. Nothing more but my Kind love to 
you all from your 

Loving husband 
Nicu* Cooke 


Gov Cooke To HIS HANNAH 


PROVIDENCE Septembr y* 20 1777 


My Dear Since I Rote you yesterday we have Nothing New 
to Relate of any Certainty. We have Various Reports of an 
ingagement Between Generl Washington and how on last week 
Thirsday Fryday and Saturday and that on Saturday General 
Washington Retreted 7 miles but we have no certainty about it 
and have no certain intillagence from the Northorn army— 
You mentioned to me about Sending Some Sugar from hear to 
Norwich for the feathers we have no Sugar hear Now but Some 
in a Cag and about a third of a bariel of that Best Brown Sugar 
& Some molases Sugar & about a Qrter of a hundred of the 
Powderd Sugar & 16 loves of the loaf Sugar I marked that hhd 
of Sugar for Mr. Bennet because he wanted a Small one and I 
thought that was the least but I would have the marks Rubed 
off and let Mr. Cooper have that take the other hhd and open it 
and fill a bariel as good as any of if for yr Selves then fill 3 
Bariels for Mr. Bennet if he insists upon it but I have Rote to 
him By Nich* that I would be glad that he would not inSist on 
more than one Bariel Brown & 4C ye white Sugar. He wanted 
a Small hhd if he has 3 Bariels Brown and one of white Sugar it 
Will be as much as in Reallety he Chose to have when hear but 
he did not in Reallety agree for any, and it was So long before 


™“ 
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he Sent me word that he concluded to have it that if I had a 
Sold it all he could not ablamed me but how Ever if the team 
Comes and they InSist upon it let them have 3 Bariels of the 
Brown & oneof the white Sugar. It must be Started because we 
cannot tell the wt of it and what there is more than that Keep 
for yr Selves. I Suppose you have Now 2 Bariels Sugar in the 
Shop beSides the white Sugar and that Iron Bound Read Cask 
has Between three and four hundred weight in it and there will 
be what is left of this hhd you have opened and you will have 
4 or 500 wt out of the hhd to open so that you will have in all I 
beleive 12 or 13 hundred weight of Brown Sugar besides the 
Powderd & lofe Sugar. Mr. Cooper offerd a good price and 
I thought it was best to Spare what we proposed to Sell and not 
Keep dribling it out as we did for about a Qrter what it Sold for 
Bythehhd. In hast from yr Loving Husband 
Nicu* Cooke 


Gov. Cooke To HIs Wire HANNAH 


PROVIDENCE december ye first 1777 


My Dear Iam glad to hear by mr Bowen' that you are all 
well our last accounts from the westward are that our people 
Evacuated the fort at mud island the 14 of last month. The 
Ennemy had Kept up an insesant fire upon it for 4 days & 4 
nights without Sesation from 5 Bomb Batteries besides Several 
Batteries with Cannon and the Shiping which had tore the fort 
all to pieces & dismounted all the Cannon we had. 3 Cpts 4 
leutenants and about 40 Noncommisioned officers and privets 
Kiled Before they Quit the forts. Our last accounts are as late 
as the 20“ of the month Both our army & the Ennemy were all 
in motion and we may Expect Hourly to hear of a Bloddy 
Battle. God grant that we may put our trust in him and not in 
an arm of flesh. I think it Stands us all in hand to be much in 
prayer to God for assistance that he would apear for us and 
deliver us from the hands of our Cruel Ennemies. Munro* 
and the Ship Thomas and a Small Sloop from hear another 


Jabez Bowen. 


*Major Nathan Munro in command of the flotilla prepared by the state of Rhode 
Island, Cowell’s Spirit of ’76. 
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from Warren & one from PetuckSet and one from Grenwich, 
all went out on Saturday Night. I have not heard that any of 
them were Stoped By the Ennemy 2 of the Ships fired at them 
one of the friggets came to Saile but it was So thick she came 
two again. If Munro is got Clear we Expect to hear from him 
from New London Tomorrow Evening, Phinne Potter in the 
Mongommery and the Sloop Dimond Privatear and a 
Brigganetine went out last Night and we heard no firing, I 
believe they went out Clear a few more Such turns will thin our 
harber Considerably. Mrs. Cushing desires that you would 
inform Mary that Mrs. Arnold is very Poorly and very much 
discouraged. She dont Expect Ever to get well her Selfe. 
She thinks She has got the consumption the doctors think She 
has the long feaver. I have forgot whether I mentioned any- 
thing to you in my last about puting Somthing in the mouth of 
the drian. We are all as well ascommon. I Expect to go to 
Grenwich to the assembly Tomorrow and be gone all the week. 
Mr. Cushing talks of coming up next day after tomorrow noth- 
ing further at present but my love To you and the Children 


from your Loving husband 
Nicu* Cooke 


Lieut. Cou. JEREMIAH OLNEY! To NIcHOLAS COOKE 


Camp Near Dosss Ferry 29" July 1781 
Dear PARENT. 
haveing at last a Safe opp” with pleasure I imbrace it to 
inform you that I am happy in the Injoyment of a Good Share 
of Health, wishing that all Friends at Providence &c Share that 
Blessing—probably you have had various Reports Respecting 
the movements of the army Since Takeing the Field, but as they 


1Jeremiah Olney married a daughter of Gov. Cooke. He was a captain in Hitchcock's 
Regt. of the Army of Observation and later in Hitchcock's Second Battalion of Rhode 
Island troops. In Feb. 1777 he became Lt. Colonel in Angell’s 2nd Battalion Continental 
troops. Later he became Lt. Col. in Col. Greene’s regiment which in May 1781 was sur- 
prised by British troops at Fishkill N. Y., Col. Greene being killed. Lt. Col. Olney suc- 
ceeded to the command and retained it during the remainder of the war with title of Lt. 
Col. Commandant. In May 1783 he joined with other officers in forming the Rhode 
Island Cincinnati and in February 1784 he presented the Standards of the Rhode Island 
line to the State. Arnold’s History of R. I., vol. I1. 
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are not to be Rely.d on—I will for your Satisfaction Give a 
Just account of our movements—the army has been Twice 
before Kings Bridge During the present month—The first was 
a very Sudden & Rappid move of the whole army on the Night 
of 1** Ins‘ from PeeksKill—the Second Day the advance Corps 
of the army arrived Early in the morning before the Enemies 
Works about Kings Bridge—The Enemy haveing a party out 
an action Commenc* when our Troops Retir‘ (agreeable to 
orders) with Intention to Draw them out & bring on a General 
action if possible—but after persuing a Bout half a mile the 
Enemy Discovering our Disign Retird also—in this Schirmish 
we Suffer.d in Killed Wounded & Missing about 50, which I be- 
lieve Rather Exceeded that of the Enemies—The Next morning 
the army Retir.d to our present Ground about 12 miles from 
Kings Bridge!—our Second movement was also Sudden, on the 
Evening of 21" Ins‘ the army march.d & at Day Break the 
american & part the French army appeard on the Hights Near 
Kings bridge—where we Remain.d Two Days & one Night— 
then Retir.d to our Camp—during which time the Enemy 
Shew no disposition to Come out & Give us Battle—nothing of 
Consequence therefore took place, a Few Shott from Scattering 
men & a Tryfeling Cannonade without Effect was all that 
happen.d the Enemy Continuing Closely in their Works—the 
Commander in Chief found it would be attended with too 
much Rsque to attack their Works which were Render.d as 
Strong as art & Nature Could make them— 

This movement however answer.d very Salutary purposes, 
The Weather being Exceeding fine both Days were Spent by 
the Gen! Officers &c in Reconoitring & Takeing plans of all the 
Enemies Capital Works—which may be of use in our Future 
approaches! The French Gentlemen have had a fair opper- 
tunity to Satisfy their Curiosity with Respect to the Scitua- 
tion of York Island Kings Bridge & its Vicinity—our Line of 
Incampment Runs from the Hudson towards the Sound,—the 
Americans on the Right Near Dobbs Ferry & the French line 
Extending to the Left below the White Plains—the Dukes 
Legionary Corps on their Left & Gen! Waterbury: with Two 


1General David Waterbury. 
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Regm* of Levies from Connecticutt,on the Sound—I am Sorry 
to Inform you that the Several States are Exceeding Tardy in 
Raising & forwarding their Respective Quotas of Troops order.d 
for the Purposes of the Present Campaign—Scarce a State 
(Save Rhode Island) that has Sent on half their Number & 
from the Smallness of our Army I believe Some States have 
Scarce a third of their men in the Field—it Seams they have 
Given up the Idea of Recruiting the army & are Even at this 
late Day Sending in Six months Levies—I fear we Shall Waste 
the Campaign without Gaining the Object we Seam to be in 
persuite off—for Should even a French Squadron arrive & 
Give us a Decided Superiority by Sea, what Could we Expect 
from our present army— 

I am Happy to inform you that the Greatest FriendShip & 
Harmony Subsists between the Officer & men of the French 
army & ours—We have Nothing from the Southern army But 
what you have probably heard—Except that part of the Mar- 
qui’.s' Army about 800 men under Command of Gen! Wane,? 
have Lately had an action Near James River, with Earl 
Conwallace— in Which I believe we Came off Second best— 
haveing lost 130, Killed Wounded & Missing—the loss of the 
Enemy does not appear to be Ascertain.d—the Enimy gaining 
Intelligence of Gen! Wane.s advancing—Dress.d an ambuscade 
for him, which he unfortunately fell intoo & Suffer.d Consider- 
ably—tis Reported here that Gen! Greene’ is Investing Ninety 
Six—The British have had Several Ships & Small Vessells up 
the River 8 in Number—they ly Some days in Haverstraw Bay 
with a Design of Intercepting our Small Craft Coming down 
with Supply.s—they however did not Injure us much—Two 
Small Craft were only lost; on their Return down the River 
they Suffer.d Considerably from the Battery.s at the Ferry, 
one Shell took. Effect on Bord one the Ships & Dammag.d her 
Considerably— 

We are very Well Supply.d with Provision, at present—& 
if the army does not Increase Considerably in Numbers—I 


1Marquis de Lafayette. 
2General Anthony Wayne. 


*Genera! Nathanael Greene. 
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believe our Supply.s will be ample—please to make my Love & 
Compliments to mother & the Family & believe me Dear S* 
your Affectionate & Dutifull Son 
OLNEY 
31" 

P.S. Since Writing the above We have acco“ of Gen! Greene.s 
makeing an assault on the Garison of Ninety Six & Was 
Repulsed with the loss of 90 men after which he Rais.d the 
Seige,; Lord Rodden! being on the advance from Charles Town 
with a Considerable Force for the Relief of that Post, probably 
in a Short Time you will have this matter from Authority as 
Congress have Rec.¢ official acco“ 

Iam 
your Dutifull Son 
J. O. 
Honb N. Cook 


tLord Francis Rawdon. 
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